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¥ was Mr. C. A. Babcock, superin- 
tendent of schools in Oil City, we 
think, who said that he would rather 
have written one of the historical pictures 
of Pericles, Macaulay, Prescott, or Motley, 
than to have gathered all the historic 
fossils that are being dug up like so many 
specimens mined from the earth. It is 
clear that the pendulum has been swing- 
ing from the historical picturing of Froude 
to the historical cabinet-filling of Wind- 
sor. This leads to the pertinent question 
whether or not the intellectual demands 
made upon the schools of to-day are not 
robbing them of much of the inspiration 
of otherdays. If it shall be true that the 
graded work of to-day with all its intensi- 
fied results shall be at the expense of the 
inspiration that was so notable in some 
of the little red school-houses of earlier 
days, then we have secured our scholar- 
ship at too great cost. There sat in this 
office, recently, a man, now eighty-three 
years of age, one of the noble men of New 
England. He has been an attendant 
upon churches all his life; has been con- 
stant and worshipful. It was his testi- 
mony that he could recall but about five 
sermons he had heard, and he can repeat 
these almost literally to this day; and 
these have been an all-sufficient return 
for all the time he had ever spent in 
church. This is equally true of the 
school. Not much that is taught will be 
retained, not much will have significance 
in the life of the child ; but if there are a 
few clear, well-defined, life-long inspira- 
tions, they will repay a hundred-fold all 








that they have cost. These inspiring 
word pictures may be in history, in 
biography, in nature study, in civics, or 
in literature, but somewhere there should 
be an influence that comes from the in- 
spiration of a thrilling picture of intel- 
lectual and moral glory in science, art, or 
literature, in industrial, commercial, or 
domestic life, in philanthropy or states- 
manship.—J/. £. Journal of Education: 


To most men and women self is every- 
thing. Their whole life is a room lined 
with looking-glasses, presenting to them 
in all directions and at every glance in- 
numerable reflections and multiplications 
of their own petty and worthless selves. 
With boundless self-importance, as tho” 
the world was made for them, and think- 
ing of them, they make themselves, their 
own lowselves, the whole.—--/. W. Farrar. 


THE very finest expression on the face- 
of achild or infant seems to me to be that 
of open-eyed and often open-mouthed 
curiosity and wonder. The objects of 
nature charm and entrance the soul,. 
which for the moment becomes almost. 
one with the face. This divinest thing 
in childhood, which only bad school 
methods can kill, which prompts the 
primeval experiments of infants in learn- 
ing to use their senses, limbs, and minds. 
upon nature, is the root of the spirit of 
research, which explores, pries, inquires 
so persistently, and often so destructively 
in older children, and comes to fulk 
maturity in the investigator behind the 
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telescope or microscope, in the laboratory, 
seminary, library, or on exploring expe- 
ditions. At its best, this spirit of re- 
search has awe and reverence enough in 
it to give it a high and positive religious 
character, and the best and most char- 
acteristic feature about the new movement 
in higher education I am trying to de- 
scribe is that its upward tendencies can 
best be characterized by the word “‘ re- 
search,’’ a word, alas! now more often 
praised than understood.—.S/anley Hall. 


LET us all resolve: First, to attain the 
grace of silence; second, to deem all 
fault-finding that does no good a sin, and 
to resolve, when we are happy ourselves, 
not to poison the atmosphere for our 
neighbors by calling on them to remark 
every painful and disagreeable feature of 
daily life ; third, to practice the grace and 
virtue of praise.— Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


THE foundation of our national char- 
acter is laid by the mothers of the nation. 
Many a woman does the work of her life 
without being seen or noticed by the 
world. The world knows nothing, or 
does not think, of the fears, the pains, 
and the anxieties inseparable from the 
mother’s office. So sweet and so natural 
a thing is piety among women that men 
have come to regard a woman without it 
as strange, if not unhealthy.—/o//and. 


HOWEVER well endowed a teacher may 
be in respect of instruction or intelligence, 
he will always be inferior to a teacher 
who to the same personal qualities adds 
that which gives power, assurance and 
decision—the reflective knowledge of the 
natural laws for the development of the 
intelligence.—Compayre. 


LOOKING only in front of you is not 
always a safe way when you want to go 
straight ahead. You may have to look 
in several directions, in order to make 
progress in one. In the city streets, car- 
riages and carts and trolley cars, as well 
as foot passers, must be looked out for, 
before and behind and on either hand, 
when one would simply cross from one 
sidewalk to the other. Even on a coun- 
try road it is necessary to have an eye be- 
hind, as well as before, if you would be 
sure to avoid being run over, or run into. 
Indeed, in no walk of life is it safe to go 
ahead without glancing around as you go. 
If we were designed to go in this fashion, 
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one eye in the middle of the forehead, 
with the head fixed firmly on the shoul- 
ders, without the pivot of a turning neck, 
would have answered the purpose. But 
our two eyes, and our power to turn our 
head either way, indicates our duty to 
look about us as we press ahead. In or- 


der to know whether we can safely go 
forward, we must know our surroundings, 


You cannot grow too familiar with the 
books of all ages which have in them the 
truest humor, for the truest humor is the 
bloom of the highest life. Read George 
Eliot, and Thackeray, and above all 
Shakespeare.— Phillips Brooks. 


“ Just to be good, 
This is enough—enough ! 
O, we who find sin’s billows wild and rough, 
Do we not feel how more than any gold 
Would be the blameless life we led of old 
While yet our lips knew but a mother’s kiss? 
Ah ! though we miss 
All else but this, 
To be good is enough. 


It is enough — 
Enough—just to be good ! 
To lift our hearts where they are understood ; 
To let the thirst for worldly power and place 
Go unappeased ; to smile back in God’s face 
With the glad lips our mother used to kiss, 
Ah! though we miss 
All else but this, 
To be good is enough. 
James Whitcomb Riley. 


SPECIAL day exercises that afford much 
playroom for the pupil’s orginality have 
particular educative value. In Red 
Bank, N. J., the blackboards were appro- 
priately decorated by the pupils; and 
each of the different classes had selected 
a tree and honored it with a programme; 
the little ones helped to make the schools 
look cheerful by bringing in flowers and 
potted plants from their homes. 


In several of our cities a movement is 
on foot to make some better provision for 
the children during the summer months, 
when the schools are closed. Mr. Jacob 
Ries is urging New York to establish a 
small park around every schoolhouse, 
both for the recess of the scholars during 
the school sessions, and as playgrounds 
after school hours and during vacation. 
Quite independently of him, the Culture 
Extension League of Philadelphia has 
taken the matter up, asking, as a first 
step, that the schoolhouse yards, and a 
part at least of the basements, be given to 
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the same uses. The Board of Education 
is going to make the experiment in some 
of the densely peopled wards on the Dela- 
ware River front this summer, and would 
do more if it had the money. But the 
City Councils have cut the appropriations 
for education so close that it is not pos- 
sible for it to do much this year, as the 
arrangement involves additional expendi- 
ture for janitors and the like. This isa 
matter in which the public should both 
feel and speak. Child life in a crowded 
city in a hot summer is something we 
hardly care to realize even in thought. 
It is said that in some years the death 
rate in Philadelphia exceeds the birth 
rate. Whoever will take a Sunday morn- 
ing walk through the river-front wards in 
a hot summer month will see a reason 
for this abnormal mortality rate.—7Zhe 
American, 


LEARN to laugh. A good laugh is 
‘ better than medicine. Learn how to tell 
astory. A well-told story is as welcome 
as a sunbeam in a sick room. Learn to 
keep your own troubles to yourself. The 
world is too busy to care for your ills and 
sorrows. Learn to stopcroaking. If you 
cannot see any good in the world, keep 
the bad to yourself. Learn to hide your 
pains and aches under a pleasant smile. 
No one cares to hear whether you have 
the earache, headache, or rheumatism. 
Don’t cry. Tears do well enough in 
novels, but they are out of place in real 
life. Learn to meet your friends with a 
smile. The good-humored man or woman 
is always welcome, but the dyspeptic or 
hypochondriac is not wanted anywhere, 
and may be a nuisance as well. 


THE best of teachers is in danger of 
neglecting the essentials and spending 
too much time on the details of his work. 
To avoid this, a skeleton of the work 
should be kept constantly in mind. Oc- 
casionally a lesson may be deepened, and 
the hold on the general subject broadened 
by utilizing an unexpected interest on the 
part of the pupils in some particular phase 
or question. But this advantage should 
be promptly applied through its connec- 
tion with the whole. A scheme of the 
whole, kept always in clear mental view, 
will furnish this connection and enable 
the teacher to cement his work. Thus the 
branch that has bent to the breeze returns 
to its normal relation to the tree, and the 
whole is strengthened and made alive. 


LOCAL PREFERENCE OFTEN HARMFUL. 
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The weak teacher follows the impulsive 
interest of his pupils from issue to issue, 
loses direction, cultivates mind-wander- 
ing, and fails to teach the subject he set 
out to teach. The formal teacher rivets 
the mind of the student closely upon de- 
tail after detail, teaching these separately 
and getting no wholeness. Keep your 
ultimate aim so well in view that the 
little aim of each passing moment shall 
not gain an exaggerated importance. 


Local, preference in the appointment of 
teachers is not altogether a good principle 
to follow. When the new teacher is 
known to the parents and the system, a 
certain advantage is no doubt felt. But 
in places where graduates of the schools 
are, generation after generation, employed 
to teach the schools, teaching sinks into 
ever deeper and deeper ruts. This con- 
dition can be met only by the infusion of 
new blood. Teachers who have been: 
brought up in mechanical ways open 
their eyes in astonishment when some 
teacher from a distance attempts in their 
community the realization of higher 
ideals. ‘There are school systems in this 
free and progressive land to-day, even 
after the awakening life of the last twenty 
years, that sorely need to be astonished 
in this way—almost entire corps of teach- 
ers that have no notion whatever of what 
is going on in the active pedagogical 
world. For them, history stopped when 
they graduated. Such teachers should 
never be clustered where they can form 
mutual admiration societies and go to 
sleep together.—V. Y. School Journal. 


THE sensation of thirst is caused by a 
lack of fluids in the system. In a state 
of health it indicates that the body wants 
moisture. We should distinguish natural 
thirst from that caused by stimulating | 
food and beverages, which produce a fever 
in the organs of digestion. Thirst is 
caused by a failure of the salivary and 
other glands to secrete a proper amount 
of fluid for use inthe stomach. It is pos- 
sible to quench thirst not only by the 
ordinary means, but through the blood 
vessels and the skin. Much of the water 
drunk passes out through the skin by 
means of the blood vessels, and is known 
as unconscious perspiration. It is a well 
known fact that the loss of blood is always 
followed by intense thirst. ‘This thirst is 
one of the most harrowing features of a 
battlefield, as every old soldier knows. 
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The reason for it is that, the blood vessels ' this time. 


being drained of their moisture, the skin 
becomes parched, and every pore is 
changed into a thirsty mouth. Thirst 
accompanies fevers, but its causes are 
local, due to dryness in the throat and 
mouth, the result of a high temperture. 


ANIMALS have a social nature, and the 
domestic animals a friendly feeling for 
the kind hand that affords shelter and the 
daily supplies which add to their comfort 
and growth. Though the selfish owner 
may have in view the premature ending 
of the fattening carcass or the perpetual 
servitude of the patient beast, he should 
be humane and kind in the highest de- 
gree. If you are out of patience kick the 
side of the barn or yourself, but never the 
dumb animal which is at your mercy. 
This is not only humane but it pays in 
more ways than one. Make pets of the 
animals and they will be much more easy 
to handle and bring much better returns 
in the way of profit. Let the indifferent 
farmer try it, and see what an elevating 
influence it will have on himself as well 
as upon the stock.— Western Rural. 


WoMEN ought to know that cornmeal 
is one of the best cosmetics known; keep 
a jarof it on the washstand and ruba 
handful well into the skin after washing 
with warm water, wipe it off, dust out 
your eyebrows, and then see how satiny 
your face feels. That water-cresses act on 
the lungs, and are said to be a cure for in- 
cipient consumption; they certainly have 
marvellous tonic power and refresh one 
after great fatigue. That grape juice is 
almost as good as quinine for malarial 
troubles. That pineapple is a sure cure 
for sore throat. That if taken in time 
a case of jaundice can be cured by eating 
mothing but ‘lettuce and lemon juice. 
That five minutes’ rest will prevent many 
a family jar; and that sleep is essential. 


THE old students of the Albany Normal 
School told for many years the story of a 
teacher who was to be examined and put 
into aclass. He had informed Mr. Page 
that he had finished arithmetic and 
hinted he that might go into the senior 
class. ‘‘ Please tell me how much 13% 
pounds of pork will cost at 11% cents a 
pound?’’ The work was quickly done. 
** Now tell me the cost if it was only half 
fat?’’ The young man turned around 
to the blackboard, but rather hesitatingly 
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At last he said: ‘‘It seems 
easy enough, but I don’t know what to 
do with the fat.’’ This was an example 
of one who had been taught arithmetic, 
but was not thereby able to think. Mr. 
Page was a teacher who set his pupils to 
thinking; they soon felt the need of study, 
His pupils never left his room without 
having something to think out. 


THE work of the intellect is singular, 
Men have intuitively apprehended the 
great spiritual truths. Then comes the 
intellect, weighing and measuring and 
casting everything into its own mould, 
shaping and adapting the truths of God 
to suit men’s limited comprehension, and 
so we have dogma, hard and unyielding, 
almost quenching the spirit and the truth. 
Then, when the inte.iect has outgrown its 
own limitations, and when the world is 
ready for a purer form of the spirit, a 
clearer expression of the truth, this self- 
same intellect turns and rends what it had 
created, destroys what it had soelaborately 
built up. But the spirit shines out un- 
dimmed, more luminous thanever. Thus 
the idea of God has undergone many 
idolatrous phases.—/ewish Messenger. 


A LARGE sponge hung in the room at 
night or in the daytime, if it can be 
behind a convenient screen and kept con- 
stantly wet, will greatly assist in keeping 
a room cool, or a wet cloth hung in the 
window over the blind will cool the room 
as if a shower had fallen. All know how 
fresh water sprinkled on the pavement in 
front of all the windows and doors will 
refresh the hot dry air of Summer. 


Lucy LArcom says if those read her 
book for whom it was not written, they 
are eaves-droppers, and have no right to 
criticise. How much there is in that 
sentiment ; how easily it disposes of those 
professional critics for whom. no success- 
ful book—in the true sense—was ever 
written! All really good books are 
written for some special class of people, 
and yet they are almost never the ones 
who have occasion to express publicly 
their approval or disapproval. This is 
equally true of the best school work. 


The teacher who really teaches for his . 


children is to be judged, usually, by those 
who have the critic’s standards. There 
are many teachers who actually dare not 
teach for the children with whom they 
are. There are some visitors, some 
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school directors, and possibly superin- 
tendents and principals, who are eaves- 
droppers. Hasten the day when teachers 
will care to teach for the better good of 
the children, and when all critics and 
officials will be able to see and speak from 
the child’s standpoint.— WV. £. Journal. 

ONCE again has come the day when 
the loyal survivors who helped save a 
nation will march with solemn steps 
among the graves of those who sleep. 
Each succeeding year sees fewer veterans 
and more graves, and ere long the loving 
task of comrades will be performed by 
the sons of those fathers who believed 
with the ancient Romans that ‘‘it is 
sweet and beautiful to die for one’s 
country.’’ 


The day’s oration is in flowers, 
Then sing, ye gardens ; sing, ye bowers ; 
Let Flora’s loveliest banners wave 


. And droop above the soldier’s grave. 


So June in red and May in white, 

Their hands will clasp, their souls unite, 
Above the mounds spread far and wide, 
In vale and knoll and mountain side. 


Round marbles white that speak and breathe 
The floral offerings we will wreathe, 

While glory’s voice, with sweetest chimes, 
Shall chant their names in better climes. 
Then ring, ye bowers; ye gardens, vie; 

Let silent eloquence reply, 

And winds that wave from sea to sea 

Shall breathe the anthem, All Are Free! 


THE great qualities possessed by Mr. 
Lincoln grow and will continue to grow 
in the enlightened judgment of the world. 
It is well known to those who have had 
opportunity for personal observation that 
there is no name in the long list of dis- 
tinguished Americans that excites the 
interest and admiration of the governing 
classes in the old world as that of Abraham 
Lincoln. The glamor that surrounds the 
names of our great and successful gen- 
erals has in no way lessened the steadily 
increasing respect and. affection in which 
his services are held. We are somewhat 
ata loss to comprehend the tremendous 
influence he exerted whilst living, and 
the marvelous hold he still has upon the 
the imagination, judgnient, and venera- 
tion of mankind. Other men of great 
force who have rendered important public 
Services pass away and are soon forgotten. 
His memory is as green as if he had left 
us but yesterday. Nay, time seems but 
to add lustre to his fame. Was it his 
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lofty patriotism, his sympathy for the 
oppressed, his love for humanity, his 
effort to lift up the toiler, to dignify 
labor, or was it because, as our great 
leader, he fell a martyr in the cause 
which triumphed as he expired, that he 
seems always a living and ever-inspiring 
presence to us all? Isit not rather the 
combination of all the noble qualities he 
possessed, sanctified by his martyrdom to 
liberty, that exalts him above others and 
makes him the honored and beloved of 
the people ?>—A. L. Snowdon. 


LET us never lose our faith in~human 
nature, no matter how often we are de- 
ceived. Do not let the deceptions destroy 
confidence in the real honesty, goodness, 
generosity, humanity and friendship that 
exist in the world. I have lost twenty- 
five per cent. of all I have ever made in 
lending money and endorsing notes, and 
have incurred generally the enmity of 
those I have helped because I did not 
keep it up. But every once in a while 
there was somebody who did return in 
such full measure the credit for the help 
that was rendered, that faith was kept 
alive and the beauty and the goodness of 
our human nature were made evident. 
I have had appointed about a thousand men 
to office and employment which gave them 
support and the chance to climb to posi- 
tions of greater responsibility and trust if 
they had the inclination and ability. 
About nine out of every ten of them 
throw stones at me because I did not do 
better for them, keep on pushing them; 
and yet there are a hnndred or so who, 
by the exercise of their own ability, their 
own grasp of the situation, have gone on 
to the accomplishment of such high am- 
bitions and successes, and have appre- 
ciated in so many ways the help ex- 
tended to them by helping others, that 
again my faith in human nature remains 
undiminished.— Chauncey M. Depew. 


In a graded school the principal re- 
quested the teachers to endeavor to cor- 
rect a prevailing evil, with the following 


result: Teacher No. 1 tried to ridicule 
her pupils out of the evil habit, but failed, 
and not only so, but lost the respect of 
her pupils. Teacher No. 2 scolded and 
lectured, but the practice was not discon- 
tinued, and she acknowledged that she 
could not do anything further. Teacher 
No. 3 requested her pupils in the morn- 
ing to discontinue the practice; during 
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the day she noted the names of those 
who had failed to do as requested, de- 
tained them for a quiet talk, spoke to 
them kindly on the matter, asked for a 
voluntary promise not to offend again, 
which promise on their part was faith- 
fully kept.—Review. 


WERE the schoolmaster as noisy as a 
politician, or as visible as an orator, or as 
charming as an artist in a studio, the 
public would hasten to crown with laurels 
at least all those great in this calling; but 
they live and die in a world where those 
who lay the mighty foundations of a 
cathedral are forgotten, compared with 
those who carve its columns or design its 
colored glass.—David Swing. 


Busy lives, like running water, are 
generally pure. Nothing will do more to 
improve the looks than sunshine in the 
heart. Endeavor to keep your life in the 
sunshine—the shadows will catch it soon 
enough. A child’s mind is often a piece 
of white paper upon which anything may 
be written. Don’t blot it. Those who 
have the ‘‘best times’’ when they are 
young begin the soonest to nurse their 
rheumatism. Happy is he who has 
learned this one thing—to do the plain 
duty of the moment quickly and cheer- 
fully, whatever it may be. If you want 
knowledge, you must toil for it; if you 
want food, you must toil for it; and if 
pleasure, you must toil for it. Toil is 
the law. Pleasure comes through toil, 
and not by self-indulgence and indolence. 
When one gets to love work his life is a 
happy one. Therefore learn to enjoy your 
work. ‘‘ Triumph and toil are twins.’’ 


I HEAR men speak continually of going 
to a ‘‘ better world,’’ rather than of its 
coming to them; but in that prayer which 
they have straight from the lips of the 
Light of the World, there is not anything 
about going to another world; only of 
another government coming into this, 
which will constitute it a world indeed— 
new heavens and a new earth: ‘Thy 
kingdom come; Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.’’—/ohn Ruskin. 


- “Ari I got of a farm life,’’ says James 
Whitcomb Riley, ‘‘I picked up right 
from this distance—this town—-this old 
homestead. Of course, Greenfield was 
nothing but a farmer town then, and be- 
sides, father had a farm just on the edge 
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of town, and in corn-plantin’ time he used 
to press us boys into service and we went 
very loathfully, at least I did. I got hold 
of farm life some way—all ways, in fact. 
I might not have made use of it if I had 
been closer to it than this. Sometimes 
some real country boy gives me the round 
turn on some farm points. For instance, 
here comes one stepping up to me: ‘You 
never lived on a farm,’ he says. ‘Why 
not?’ saysI. ‘ Well,’ he says, ‘a turkey 
cock gobbles, but he don’t ky-ouck, as 
your poetry says.’ He had me right 
there. ‘It’s the turkey hen that ky- 
oucks.’ ‘ Well, you’ll never hear another 
turkey cock of mine ky-ouckin’,’ says I. 
‘But generally I hit on the right symbols, 
I get the frost on the pumpkin and the 
fodder in the shock, and I see the frost on 
the old ax they split the pumpkins with 
for feed, and I get the smell of the fodder 
and the cattle, so that it brings up the 
right picture in the mind of the reader. 
I don’t know how I doit. It ain’t me.” 
His voice took on a deeper tone, and 
his face shone with a strange sort of 
mysticism which often comes out in his 
earnest moments. He puts his fingers to 
his lips in a descriptive gesture, as if he 
held a trumpet. ‘‘I’m only the ‘ willer’ 
through which the whistle comes.”’ 


‘‘A FAIR teacher, but lacks in breadth,” 
was the comment made by the superin- 
tendent on a lady whose room was visited. 
‘‘She comes to our meetings, but takes 
no part; I doubt if she reads anything 
more than a novel and the stories in the 
newspaper., She does not own an educa- 
tional book; she may have heard the 
names of Pestalozzi and Froebel, but has 
not the slightest curiosity about them. 
She carries a class along in the third 
reader, but they are not interested by her 
in the names of people spoken of. She is 
a good specimen of a mechanical or 
routine teacher. Fifteen years ago she 
would have stood very well. She teaches 
just as ‘she did three years ago.”’ 


Ir is all very well to teach reading, 


writing, spelling, arithmetic, etc., in- 
cidentally, but they must be taught di- 
rectly and positively as well. They are 
not incidental studies, and should not be 
so considered or treated. It is right to 
give attention to and instruction in these 
subjects incidentally, in teaching other 
subjects when occasion requires, but the 
time to teach reading is at the hour fixed 
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in the programme for that subject. It 
should be taught positively, earnestly 
and vigorously during that hour, to the 
exclusion of other subject’. Not evéry 
lesson is a reading lesson, neither is every 
recitation a recitation in reading. What 
is true of reading is true of other sub- 
jects. Reading, writing, spelling, arith- 
metic, language, etc., are fundamental, 
not incidental subjects, and should be so 
taught.—J/issouri School Journal. 


In both France and Germany one- 
fourth reduced to a decimal is written as 
0,25; in England it is written 0°25 (always 
with the period at the top of the line), 
and in the United States in this way 0.25. 
France and Germany always use the 
comma, England and the United States 
the period, the only difference being the 
manner in which it is placed upon the 
line. Sir Isaac Newton is given the 
credit of originating the present English 
. method of using the decimal point, his 
reason being that by placing it at the top 
of the line it could be distinguished at a 
glance from the ‘‘ full stop’’ punctuation 
mark. All English mathematicians use 
the mark in the way proposed by Newton, 
and the period as a sign of multiplication. 


For history review have each pupil 
bring to class ten questions written on 
separate slips of paper and signed. Mix 
all these well and in a suitable box, and 
let the pupils in turn draw questions from 


the box to be read and answered. If any 
pupil is-not able to answer the question 
he has drawn, he may call upon the pro- 
poser to answer for him, or be required to 
look it up himself. If any pupil draws a 
question of his own proposing, he may 

_call upon any member of the class he may 
choose to answer it. Keep a list of ques- 
tions missed for future use. The same 
plan may be pursued in other branches of 
study. If slightly modified each time, 
the above plan may be used frequently to 
the great advantage of the class. 


ALASKA has been part of the United 
States since 1867, and of late has been 
rapidly growing in commercial import- 
ance, enforcing the need of the revision 
_of its statutes and the enactment of a 
systematic code for the regulation of its 
concerns. It is as large as England, Ire- 
land, France and Spain put together, 
containing 585,000 square miles, so that 
it is no pocket borough or northwestern 
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Rhode Island which is to be legislated for, 
but a spacious and far-reaching terri- 
tory, likely in time to become of the first 
commercial and other importance. Its 
fisheries stand in the first rank, its pro- 
duction of gold increases year by year, 
and may sometime be as abundant as that 
of California or Middle Africa, and it pos- 
sesses many other productive capabilities 
likely to be rapidly developed. Immi- 
gration there shows a steadily increasing 
volume, as do its tables of export and im- 
port, and it is entitled to the most serious 
and attentive legislative consideration. 


Ir is said that recently a preacher, after 
his sermon, requested all those in his 
congregation who were paying their debts 
to stand up. Instantly every man, wo- 
man and child, with one exception, were 
to their feet. He seated the crowd, and 
then said, ‘‘ Let every man who is not 
paying his debts, stand up.’’ The ex- 
ception noted, a careworn, hungry-look- 
ing, clothed-in-his-last-summer’s-suit in- 
dividual, slowly assumed a perpendicular 
position and leaned on the back of the 
bench in front of him. ‘‘ How is it, my 
friend,’’ asked the minister, ‘‘that you 
are the only man in this large congrega- 
tion that is unable to meet his obliga- 
tions?’ ‘‘I publish a newspaper,’’. he 
meekly replied, ‘‘and my brethren here 
who have just stood up are all sub- 
scribers, and’’—‘‘Let uspray,’’ exclaimed 
the minister. 


TuHE lives and characters of many his- 
toric heroes make deep and inspiring im- 
pressions upon most of us, although, as 
modern scholarship weighs them more 
justly in the scales of inquiry, some of 
them do not loom up as large as formerly. 
But among them many splendid and en- 
nobling examples will always continue to 
be found. Yet is it not true that we often - 
gain even a greater benefit from the less 
conspicuous and often unconscious hero- 
ism of some comparatively. humble life? 
How many of us owe more than we ever 
can express to our mothers or toa teacher, 
or to some brave and noble spirit within 
the range of our early observation, who- 
taught us ineffaceably how to bear pain,,. 
poverty, sorrow or neglect bravely and’ 
beautifully. The subject broadens andi 
deepens so fast when suggested at all 
that we need not, and can not, expand it 
largely here. Each of us can recall 
some strong and sacred influence which 
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has ‘helped to render this world a better 
place. When the pessimist bewails the 
evil around us and prophesies coming 
ruin, it is enough to remember the 
heroes, living or dead, whom we have 
known, and who have proved forever the 
folly of distrust and fear. To the 
Christian, of course, the heroism of Jesus 
is more impressive the more it is studied. 
If it were only that of a mere man, it 
would not fail to exert tremendous power. 
And as Memorial Day revives the me- 
mories of the great host who offered 
strength and happiness, and even life, at 
the call of their country, thousands of 
whom gave themselves thus to God as 
purposely and sincerely as if they had 
heard His voice calling them, the help 
which we all have received from their 
heroic lives surely needs no enforcement. 
—Congregationalist. 


It is well understood by all thoughtful 
teachers that they can teach only a part 
of what must be taught. The pupil must 
teach himself fully nine-tenths of what he 
knows. To put a pupil into the self- 
learning condition is, therefore, the great 
task before the teacher. A very success- 
ful teacher employed this plan: Each pu- 
pil had a blank-book and wrote in it under 
the head, What I have learned, in re- 
spect to numbers, plants, manners, peo- 
ple, things, etc., giving his conclusions, 
the teacher suggesting developments. 
Then another head was chosen, What I 
need to know more of, and under this put 
down a table of things unknown. At 
the end of a term they wrote of What I 
have learned since. The object was to 
have them interested in acquiring knowl- 
edge and to direct them in its acquisition. 


THE LAST DAYS. 
BY RHODA LEE. 


HE “‘last days’’ are here. Let them 

be as happy as possible. I do not 
suggest that the regular work should 
give place to play, or that any careless, 
go-as-you-please order should prevail. 
That would mean a speedy demoraliza- 
tion and a farewell to all peace of mind. 
But introduce as much variety as possible 
with the regular work. The thousand 
and one little changes we can make will 
delight the little folks and supply the in- 
crease of interest that is necessary at this 
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time. June is generally a trying month, 
It is difficult for older people with fixed 
purposes to stay within during these sun- 
shiny days; how much harder for the 
boys and girls to content themselves in 
school. 

Happening one day, about four o’clock, 
to drop into the class-room of a friend, I 
found all the scholars gone, with the ex- 
ception of one dejected little mortal who 
sat at the end of an aisle, looking very 
unhappy. I announced my intention of 
taking the teacher for a walk, but was 
requested to wait a few minutes until she 
had spoken to the delinquent. ‘‘ You 
know,’’ she said, ‘‘I always like to have 
my scholars go home happy.”’ ‘True it 
was that in a few minutes the little fellow 
marched off with a penitent though smil- 
ing face, and his bright ‘‘ Good night, 
Miss May,’’ came from a relieved and 
happy heart. Itiscertainly a good thing 
to send the children home happy. By 
that I do not mean with indifference to 
the wrong-doing and thoughtlessness that 
may have been an undesirable part of the 
day’s programme, but with such assur- 
ance of your sympathy and good-will as 
will inspire greater effort on the morrow. 
I have seen children pass out of the 
school gate with frowns and scowls on 
their faces, and angry expressions on 
their lips, that did not speak of a peace- 
able ending to the day. ‘This is not asit 
should be, nor as it would be if the right 
spirit ruled the hearts of the children. 
Teach them the happiness of right think- 
ing and right doing, the wisdom of obedi- 
ence and orderliness, and make the 
schoolroom a co-operative, law-abiding, 
peaceable community. Then assuredly 
the scholars will ‘‘ go home happy,’’ and 
the holidays so rapidly nearing us will 
hold only pleasant recollections of school 
left behind. We trust the next two 
months will be enjoyable ones, and that 
all our readers will endeavor to take a 
thorough rest. We admire the wisdom 
of Mr. Lowell when he says, at times it 
is a good thing 
To sun me and do nothing. Nay, I think 
Merely to bask and ripen is sometimes 
The student’s riper business; the brain 
That forages all climes to line its cells, 
Ranging both worlds on lightest wings of wish, 
Will not distil the juices it has sucked 
To the sweet substance of pellucid thought, 
Except for him who hath the secret learned 


To mix his blood with sunshine, and to take 
The wind into his pulses. 


Canada Ed. Journal. 
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EDUCATION : ART OF LIVING. 
BY ROBERT GRANT. 


N occasions of oratory in this country, 

nothing will arouse an audience more 
quickly than an allusion to our public 
school system, and any speaker who sees 
fit to apostrophize it is certain to be 
fervidly applauded. Moreover, in private 
conversation, whether with our country- 
men or with foreigners, every citizen is 
prone to indulge in the statement, com- 
monly uttered with some degree of 
emotion, that our public schools are the 
great bulwarks of progressive democracy. 
Why, then, is the American parent, as 
soon as he becomes well-to-do, apt to send 
his children elsewhere? 


I was walking down town witha friend |; 


the other day, and he asked me casually 
where I sent my boys to school. When 
I told him that they attended a public 
school he said, promptly, ‘‘Good enough. 
I like to see a man doit. It’s the right 


thing.’’ I acquiesced modestly ; then, as | 


I knew that he had a boy of his own, I 
asked him the same question. 

‘*My son,”’ he replied slowly, ‘‘ goes to 
Mr. Bingham’s’’—indicating a private 


school for boys in the neighborhood. 
‘*He is a little delicate—that is, he had 
measles last summer, and has never quite 


recovered his strength. I had almost 
made up my mind to send him toa public 
school, so that he might mix with all 
kinds of boys; but his mother seemed to 
think that the chances of his catching 
scarlet fever or diphtheria would be 
greater, and she has an idea that he would 
make undesirable acquaintances and learn 
things which he shouldn’t. So, on the 


- whole, we decided to send him to Bing- 


ham’s. But I agree that you are right.”’ 

There are many men in the community 
who, like my friend, believe thoroughly 
that every one would do well to send his 
boys toa public school—that is, every one 
but themselves. When it comes to the 
case of their own flesh and blood they 
hesitate, and in nine instances out of ten, 
on some plea or other, turn their backs 
on the principles they profess. This is 
especially true in our cities, and it has 
been more or less true ever since the De- 
claration of Independence ; and asa proof 
of the flourishing condition of the ten- 
dency at present, it is necessary merely 
to instance the numerous private schools 
all over the country. The pupils at these 
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private schools are the children of our 
people of means and social prominence, 
the people who ought to be the most pat- 
riotic citizens of the Republic. 

I frankly state that I, for one, would 
not send my boys to a public school un- 
less I believed the school to be a good 
one. Whatever other motives may influ- 
ence parents, there is no doubt that many 
are finally deterred from sending their 
boys to a public school by the conviction 
that the education offered to their sons in 
return for taxes is inferior to what can be 
obtained by private contract. Though a 
father may be desirous to have his boys 
understand early the theory of democratic 
equality, he may well hesitate to let them 
remain comparatively ignorant in order 
to impress upon them this doctrine. In 
this age, when so much stress is laid on 
the importance of giving one’s children 
the best education possible, it seems too 
large a price to pay. Why, after all, 
should a citizen send his boys to a school 
provided by the State, if better schools 
exist in the neighborhood which he can 
afford to have them attend ? 

This conviction on the part of parents 
is certainly justified in many sections of 
the country, and when justifiable, disarms 
the critic who is prepared to take a father 
to task for sending his children to a 
private school. Also, it is the only argu- 
ment which the well-to-do aristocrat can 
successfully protect himself behind. It 
is a full suit of armor in itself, but it is all 
he has. Every other excuse which he 
can give is flimsy as tissue-paper, and ex- 
poses him utterly. Therefore, if the State 
is desirous to educate the sons of its lead- 
ing citizens, it ought to make sure that 
the public schools are second to none in 
the land. If it does not, it has only itself 
to blame if they are educated apart from 
the sons of the masses of the population. 
Nor is it an answer to quote the Fourth’ 
of July orator, that our public schools are 
second to none in the world; for one has 
only to investigate to be convinced that, 
both as regards the methods of teaching 
and as regards ventilation, many of them 
all over the country are signally inferior 
to the school as it should be, and the 
school, both public and private, as it is 
in certain localities. So long as school 
boards and committees, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, are composed mainly of 
political aspirants without experience in 
educational matters, and who seek to 





serve as a first or second step toward the 
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White House, our publlc schools are 
likely to remain only pretty good. So 
long as people with axes to grind, or, 
more plainly speaking, text-books to 
circulate, are chosen to office, our public 
schools are not likely to improve. So 
long—and here is the most serious factor 
of all—so long as the well-to-do American 
father and mother continue to be sub- 
limely indifferent to the condition of the 
public schools, the public schools will 
never be so good as they ought to be. 

It must certainly be a source of constant 
discouragement to the earnest-minded 
people in this country, who are interested 
in education, and are at the same time 
believers in our professed national hostil- 
ity to class distinctions, that the well-to- 
do American parent so calmly turns his 
back on the public schools, and regards 
them very much from the lofty standpoint 
from which certain persons are wont to 
regard religion—as an excellent thing for 
the masses, but superfluous for them- 
selves. Ofcourse, if we are going, in this 
respect also, to model ourselves on and 
imitate the older civilizations, there is 
nothing to be said. If the public schools 
are to be merely a semi-charitable insti- 
tution for children whose parents cannot 


afford to separate them from the common 


herd, the discussion ceases. But what 
becomes, then, of our cherished and 
Fourth of July sanctified theories of 
equality and common school education ? 
And what do we mean when we prate of 
a common humanity, and no upper class? 

It is in the city or town, where the 
public school is equal or superior to the 
private school, that the real test comes. 
Yet in these places well-to-do parents 
seem almost as indifferent as when they 
have the righteous defence that their 
children would be imperfectly educated, 
or breathe foul air, were they to be sent 
toa publicschool. Thev take no interest, 
and they fairly bristle with polite and in- 
genious excuses for evading compliance 
with the institutions of their country. 
Not everybody, but probably three-fifths 
of the parents who can afford, if necessary, 
to pay for private instruction. And hav- 
ing once made the decison that, for some 
reason, a public school education is not 
desirable for their children, they feel 
absolved from further responsibility and 
practically wash their hands of the mat 
ter. It is notorious that a very large 
’” proportion of the children of the leading 
bankers, merchants, professional men, 
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and other influential citizens, who reside 
in the so-called court end of our large 
cities, do not attend the public schools; 
and it is equally notorious that the exist- 
ence of a well-conducted and satisfactory 
school in the district affects the attend- 
ance comparatively little. If only this 
element of the population, which is now 
so indifferent, would interest itself act- 
ively, what a vast. improvement could 
be effected in our public school system ! 
If the parents in the community whose 
standards of life are the highest, and 
whose ideas are the most enlightened, 
would as a class co-operate in the ad- 
vancement of common education, the 
charge that our public schools produce 
orf the whole second-rate acquirements, 
and second-rate morals and manners, 
would soon be refuted, and the cause of 
popular education would cease to be 
handicapped, as it is at present, by the 
coolness of the well-to-do class. If the 
public schools, in those sections of our 
cities where our most intelligent and in- 
fluential citizens have their homes, are 
unsatisfactory, they could speedily be 
made as good as any private school, were 
the same interest manifested by the tax- 
payers as is shown when an undesirable 
pavement is laid, or a company threatens 
to provide rapid transit before their doors. 
Unfortunately, that same spirit of aloof- 
ness, which has in the past operated 
largely to exclude this element in the 
nation from participation in the affairs of 
popular government, seems to be at the 
bottom of this matter. Certainly much 
progress has been made in the last twenty 
years in remedying the political evil, and 
the public good appears to demand a 
change of front from the same class of 
people on the subject of common educa- 
tion, unless we are prepared to advocate 
the existence and growth of a favored 
special class, out of touch with, and at 
heart disdainful of, the average citizen. 

The most serious enemies of the public 
schools among well-to-do people appear 
to be women. Many a man, alive to the 
importance of educating his sons in con- 
formity with the spirit of our Constitu- 
tion, would like to send his boys to a 
public school, but is deterred by his wife. 
A mother accustomed to the refinements 
of modern civilization, is apt to shrink 
from sending her fleckless darling to 
consort, and possibly become the boon 
companion or bosom friend, of a street 
waif. She urges the danger of contami- 
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nation, both physical and moral, and is 
only too glad to discover an excuse for 
refusing to yield. ‘‘ Would you like to 
have your precious boy sit side by side 
with a little negro?’’ I was asked one 
day, in horrified accents, by a well-to-do 
American mother; and I have heard 
many fears expressed by others that their 
offspring would learn vice, or contract 
disease, through daily association with 
the children of the mass. It is not un- 
just to state that the average well-to-do 
mother is gratified when the public 
school, to which her sons would other- 
wise be sent, is so unsatisfactory that 
their father’s patriotism is overborne by 
other considerations. All theories of 
government or humanity are lost sight of 
in her desire to shelter her boys, and the 
simplest way to her seems to be to set 
them apart from the rest of creation, in- 
stead of taking pains to make sure that 
they are suitably taught and protected 
side by side with the other children of 
the community. Excellent as many of 


our private schools are, it is doubtful if | 


either the morals are better, or the liabil- 
ity to disease is less, among the children 
who attend tnem than at a public school 
of the best class. To begin with, the 
private schools in our cities are eagerly 
patronized by that not inconsiderable 
class of parents who hope or imagine that 
the social position of their children is to 
be established by association with the 
children of influential people. Falsehood, 
meanness, and unworthy ambitions are 
quite as dangerous to character, when 
the little man who suggests them has no 
patches on his breeches, as when he has; 
and unfortunately there are no outward 
signs on the moral nature, like holes in 
trousers, to serve as danger signals to our 
darlings. Then again, those of us who 
occupy comfortable houses in desirable 
localities, will generally find on investi- 
gation that the average of the class of 
children which attend the public school 
in such a district is much superior to 
what paternal or maternal fancy has 
painted. In such a district the children 
of the ignorant emigrant class are not to 
be found in large numbers. The pupils 
consist mainly of the rank and file of the 
native American population, whose ten- 
dencies and capacities for good have 
always been, and continue to be, the 
basis of our strength as a people. There 
is no need that a mother with delicate 
sensibilities should send her son into the 
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slums in order to obtain for him a common 
school education ; she has merely to con- 
sent that he take his chance with the rest 
of the children of the district in which he 
lives, and bend her own energies to make 
the standards of that school as high as 
possible. In that way she will best help 
to raise the tone of the community as a 
whole, and best aid to obliterate those 
class distinctions which, in spite of Fourth 
of July negations, are beginning to ex- 
pose us to the charge of insincerity. 

When a boy has reached the age of 
eleven or twelve, another consideration 
presents itself which is a source of serious 
Shall he be edu- 
cated at home—that is, attend school in 
his own city or town—or be sent to one 
of the boarding-schools or academies 
which are ready to open their doors to 
him and fit him for college? Here again 
we are met by the suggestion that the 
boarding-school of this type is. not a 
native growth; but an exotic. England 
has supplied us with a precedent. The 
great boarding-schools, Rugby, Eton, and 
Harrow, are the resort of the gentlemen 
of England. Though termed public 
schools, they are class schools, reserved 
and intended for the education of only the 
highly respectable. The sons of the 
butcher, the baker, and candlestick- 
maker, are not formally barred, but they 
are tacitly excluded. The pupils are the 
sons of the upper and well-to-do middle: 
classes. A few boarding-schools for boys 
have been in existence here for many 
years, but in the last twenty there has 
been a notable increase in their number 
and importance. ‘These too are essenti- 
ally class schools, for though ostensibly 
open to everybody, the charges for tuition 
and living are beyond the means of 
parents with a small income. Most of 
them are schools of a religious denomi- 
nation, though commonly a belief in the 
creed for which the institution stands is 
not made a formal requisite for admission. 
The most successful profess the Episco- 
palian faith, and in other essential re- 
spects are modelled deliberately on the 
English public schools. 

The strongest argument for sending a 
boy to one of these schools is the fresh- 
air plea. Undeniably, the growing boy 
in a large city is at a disadvantage. He 
can rarely, if ever, obtain opportunities 
for healthful exercise and recreation equal 
to those afforded by a well-conducted 
boarding-school. He is likely to become 
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a little man too early, or else to sit in the 
house because there is nowhere to play. 
At a boarding-school he will, under firm 
but gentle discipline, keep regular hours, 
eat simple food, and between study times 
be stimulated to cultivate athletic or 
other out-door pursuits. It is not strange 
that parents should be attracted by the 
comparison, and decide that, on the 
whole, their boys will fare better away 
from home. Obviously the aristocratic 
mother will point out to her husband 
that his predilection for the public school 
system is answered by the fact that the 
State does not supply schools away from 


the city, where abundant fresh air and a. 


famous foot-ball field are appurtenant to 
the institution. Tom Brown at Rugby 
recurs to them both, and they conclude 
that what has been good enough for gen- 
erations of English boys will be best for 
their own son and heir. 

On the other hand, have we Americans 
ever quite reconciled ourselves to, and 
sympathized with, the traditional attitude 
of English parents toward their sons, as 
portrayed in veracious fiction? ‘The day 


of parting comes; the mother, red-eyed 
from secret weeping, tries not to break 
down; the blubbering sisters throw their 


arms around the neck of the hero of the 
hour, and slip pen-wipers of their own 
precious making into his pockets; the 
father, abnormally stern to hide his 
emotion, says, bluffly, ‘‘Good-by, Tom ; 
it’s time to be off, and we’ll see you again 
at Christmas.’’ And out goes Tom, a 
tender fledgling, into the great world of 
the public school, and that is the last of 
home. His holidays arrive, but there is 
no more weeping. He is practically out 
of his parents’ lives, and the sweet influ- 
ence of a good mother is exercised only 
through fairly regular correspondenc. 
And Tom is said to be getting manly, 
and thet the nonsense has nearly been 
knocked out of him. He has been 
bullied and has learned to bully; he has 
been a fag, and is now acock. Perhaps 
he is first scholar, if not a hero of the 
cricket or foot-ball field. Then off he 
goes to college, half a stranger to those 
who love him best. This is fine and 
manly perhaps, in the Anglo-Saxon 
sense, but does it not seem just a little 
brutal? Are we well-to-do Americans 
prepared to give up to others, however 
exemplary, the conduct of our children’s 
lives? Granting that the American 
private boarding-school is a delightful 
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institution where bullying and fags and 
cocks are not known, can it ever take the 
place of home, or supply the stimulus to 
individual life which is exercised by wise 
parental love and precept? Of course it 
is easier, in a certain sense, to send one’s 
boy to a select boarding-school where the 
conditions are known to be highly satis- 
factory. It shifts the responsibility on to 
other shoulders, and yet leaves one who 
is not sensitive, in the pleasing frame of 
mind that the very best thing has been 
done for the young idea. In our busy 
American life—more feverish than that of 
our English kinsfolk whose institution 
we have copied—many doubtless are in- 
duced to seek this solution of a perplex- 
ing problem by the consciousness of their 
own lack of efficiency, and their own lack 
of leisure to provide a continuous home 
influence superior or equal to what can 
be supplied by head-masters and their 
assistants, who are both churchmen and 
athletes. Many too, especially fathers, 
are firm believers in that other English 


' doctrine, that most boys need to have the 


nonsense knocked out of them, and that 
the best means of accomplishing this re- 
sult is to cut them loose from their 
mothers’ apron-strings. 

It is to be borne in mind in this con- 
nection that the great English public 
schools are a national cult. That is, 
everybody above a certain class sends his 
sons to one of them. On the other hand, 
the private boarding-schools on this side 
of the water, fashioned after them, have 
thus far attracted the patronage of a very 
small element of the population. It is 
their misfortune, rather than their fault, 
that they are chiefly the resort of the sons 
of rich or fashionable people, and conse- 
quently are the most conspicuously class 
schools in the country. Doubtless the 
earnest men who conduct most of them 
regret that this is so, but it is one of the 
factors of the case which the American 
parent with sons must face at present. It 
may be that this is to be the type of 
school which is to become predominant 
here, and that, as in England, the nation 
will recognize it as a national force, even 
though here, as there, only the sons of 
the upper classes enjoy its advantages. 
That will depend partly on the extent to 
which we shall decide, as a society, to 
promote further class education. At 
present these schools are essentially 
private institutions. They are small; 
they do not, like our American colleges, 
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offer scholarships, and thus invite the at- | as our cities increase in size, and suburbs 
tendance of ambitious students without ; become more difficult of access, that the 


means. Moreover, they are almost uni- 
versally conducted on a sectarian basis, or 
with a sectarian leaning, which is apt to 
proselytize, at least indirectly. 

While those in charge of them indis- 
putably strive to inculcate every virtue, 
the well-to-do American father must re- 
member that his sons will associate 
intimately there with many boys whose 
parents belong to that frivolous class 
which is to-day chiefly absorbed in beau- 
tiful establishments, elaborate cookery, 
and the wholly material vanities of lite, 
and are out of sympathy with, or are in- 
different to, the earnest temper and views 
of that already large and intelligent por- 
tion of the community, which views with 
horror the development among us of an 
aristocracy of wealth, which apes and is 
striving to out-do the heartless inanities 
of the Old World. He must remember 
that a taste for luxury and sensuous, 
material aims, even though they be held 
in check by youthful devotion to the rites 
of the church, will prove no less disas- 
trous, in the long run, to manhood and 
patriotism, than the lack of fresh air or a 
tamous foot-ball field. 

If, however, the American father 
chooses to keep his sons at home, he is 
bound to do all he can to overcome the 
physical disadvantages of city life. Fresh 
air and suitable exercise can be obtained 
in the suburbs of most cities by a little 
energy and co-operation on the part of 
parents. As an instance, in one or two 
of our leading cities, clubs of twelve to 
fifteen boys are sent out three or four 
afternoons a week under the charge of an 
older youth—usually a college or other 
student—who, without interiering with 
their liberty, supervises their sports, and 
sees that they are well occupied. On 
days when the weather is unsuitable for 
any kind of game, he will take them to 
museums, manufactories, or other places 
of interest in the vicinity. In this way 
some of the watchfulness and discipline 
which are constantly operative at a 
boarding-school, are exercised without 
injury to home ties. There is no doubt 
that, unless parents are vigilant and in- 
terest themselves unremittingly in pro- 
viding necessary physical advantages, the 
boys in a crowded city are likely to be 
less healthy and vigorous in body, and 
perhaps in mind, than those educated at 
a first-class boarding-school. It may be, 





boarding-school will become more gen- 
erally popular ; but there is reason to be- 


lieve that, before it is recognized as a 


national institution, sectarian religion 
will have ceased to control it, and it will 
be less imitative of England in its tone 
and social attitude. Until then, at least, 
many a parent will prefer to keep his 
boys at home. 

‘‘Supposing you had four daughters, 
like Mr. Perkins, what would you do 
with them, educationally speaking?’ I 
said to my wife Barbara, by way ot turn- 
ing my attention to the other. sex. 

‘*You mean what would they do with 
me? They would drive me into my grave, 
I think,’’ she answered. ‘‘ Woman’s 
horizon has become so enlarged that no 
mother can tell what her next daughter 
may not wish to do. I understand, 
though, that you are referring simply to 
schools. To begin with, I take for 
granted you will agree that American 
parents, who insist on sending their boys 
to a public school, very often hesitate or 
decline point-blank to send their girls.’’ 

‘*Precisely. And we are forthwith 
confronted by the question whether they 
are justified in so doing.’’ 

Barbara looked meditative for a mo- 
ment, then she said: ‘‘I am quite aware 
there is no logical reason why girls should 
not be treated in the same way, and yet 
as a matter of fact I am not at all sure, 
patriotism and logic to the contrary not- 
withstanding, I should send a daughter 
to a public school unless I were con- 
vinced, from personal examination, that 
she would have neither a vulgar teacher 
nor vulgar associates. Manners mean so 
much to a woman, and by manners I re- 
fer chiefly to those nice perceptions of 
everything which stamp a lady, and. 
which you can no more describe than you 
can describe the perfume of the violet. 
The objection to the public schools for a 
girl is that the unwritten constitution of 
this country declared years ago that every 
woman was a born lady, and that manners 
and nice perceptions were in the national 
blood, and required no cultivation for 
their production. Latterly, a good many 
people interested in educational matters 
have discovered the fallacy of this point 
of view; so that when the name of a 
woman to act as the head of a college or 
other first-class institution for girls is 
brought forward to-day, the first question 
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asked is, ‘Isshe a lady?’ ‘Ten years ago 
mental acquirements would have been 
regarded as sufficient, and the questioner 
silenced with the severe answer that every 
American woman isa lady. The public 
school authorities are still harping too 
much on the original fallacy, or rather the 
new point of view has not spread suffici- 
ently to cause the average American 
school teacher to suspect that her manners 
might be improved and her sensibilities 
refined. ‘There, that sounds like treason 
to the principles of democracy, yet you 
know I am at heart a patriot.” 

‘‘And yet to bring up boys on a com- 
mon basis and separate the girls by class 
education seems like a contradiction of 
terms,’’ I said. 

‘*T am confident—at least if we as a 
nation really do believe in obliterating 
class distinctions—that it won’t be long 
before those who control the public 
schools recognize more universally the 
value of manners, and of the other traits 
which distinguish the woman of breeding 
from the woman who has none,’’ said 


Barbara. ‘‘When that time comes the 
well-to-do American mother will have no 
more reason for not sending her daughters 
to a public school than her sons. As it 


is, they should send them oftener than 
they do.’’ 

‘*Of course,’’ continued Barbara, pres- 
eutly, ‘‘the best private schools are in the 
East, and a very much larger percentage, 
both of girls and boys, attends the public 
schools in the West than in the East. 
Indeed, I am inclined to think that com- 
paratively few people west of Chicago do 
not send their children to public schools. 
But, on the other hand, there are board- 
ing-schools for girls all over the East 
which are mainly supported by girls from 
the West, whose mothers wish to have 
them finished. They go to the public 
schools at home until they are thirteen or 
fourteen, and then are packed off to 
school for three or four years in order to 
teach them how to move, and wear their 
hair, and spell, and control their voices— 
for the proper modulation of the voice 
has at last been recognized as a necessary 
attribute of the well-bred American 
woman. As for the Eastern girl who is 
not sent to the public school, she usually 
attends a private day-school in her native 
city, the resources of which are supple- 
‘- mented by special instruction of various 
kinds, in order to produce the same fin- 


ished specimen. But it isn’t the finished | 





specimen who is really interesting from 
the educational point of view to-day; 
that is, the conventional, cosmopolitan, 
finished specimen, such as is turned out 
with deportment and accomplishments 
from the hands of the English governess, 
the French Mother Superior, or the 
American private school-mistress. After 
making due allowance for the national 
point of view, I don’t see very much 
difference in principle between the means 
adopted to finish the young lady of so- 
ciety here and elsewhere. There are 
thousands of daughters of well-to-do 
mothers in this country who are brought 
up on the old aristocratic theory that a 
woman should study moderately hard 
until she is eighteen, then look as pretty 
as she can, and devote herself until she is 
married to having what is called on this 
side of the Atlantic a good time. To be 
sure, in France the good time does not 
come until after marriage, and there are 
other differences; but the well-bred lady 
of social graces is the well-bred lady, 
whether it be in London, Paris, Vienna, 
or New York, and a ball-room in one 
capital is essentially the same as in all 
the others, unless it be that over here the 
very young people are allowed to crowd 
out everybody else. There are thousands 
of mothers who are content that this 
should be the limit of their daughter’s 
experience, a reasonably good education 
and perfect manners, four years of whirl, 
and then a husband, or no husband and 
a conservative afternoon tea-drinking 
spinsterhood—and they are thankful on 
the whole when their girls put their necks 
meekly beneath the yoke of convention 
and do as past generations of women all 
over the civilized world have done. For 
the reign of the unconventional society 
young woman is over. She shocks now 
her own countrywomen even more than 
foreigners ; and though, like the buffalo, 
she is still extant, she is disappearing 
even more rapidly than that illustrious 
quadruped.”’ 

‘*Are you not wandering slightly from 
the topic ?’’ I ventured to inquire. 

‘*Not at all,’’ said Barbara. ‘‘I was 
stating merely that the Old-World-New- 
World young lady, with all her original- 
ity and piquancy, however charming, 
and however delightfully inevitable she 
may be, is not interesting from the educa- 
tional point’of view. Or rather I will put 
it in this way: the thoughtful, well-to-do 
American mother is wondering hard 
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whether she has a right to be content 
with the ancient programme for her 
daughters, and is watching with eager 
interest the experiments which some of 
her neighbors are trying with theirs. 
We cannot claim as an exclusive national 
invention collegiate education for women, 
and there’s no doubt that my sex in 
England is no Jess completely on the war- 
path than the female world here; but is 
there a question that the peculiar qual- 
ities of American womanhood are largely 
responsible for the awakening wherever 
it has taken place? My dear, you asked 
me just now what a man like Mr. 
Perkins should do with his four daugh- 
ters. Probably Mrs. Perkins is trying to 
make up her mind whether she ought to 
send them to college. Very likely she is 
arguing with Mr. Perkins as to whether, 
all things considered, it wouldn’t be ad- 
visable to have one or two of them study 
a profession, or learn to do something 
bread-winning, so that in case he, poor 
man—for he does look overworked — 
should not succeed in leaving them the 
five thousand dollars a year he hopes, 
they need not swell the category of the 
decayed gentlewoman of the day. I 
dare say they discuss the subject assidu- 
ously, in spite of the views Mr. Perkins 
has expressed to you regarding the sacred- 
ness of unemployed feminine gentility ; 
for it costs so much to live that he can’t 
lay up a great deal, and there are certainly 
strong arguments in favor of giving such 
girls the opportunity to make the most of 
themselves, or at least to look at life from 
the self-supporting point of view. At 
first, of course, the students at the colleges 
for women were chiefly girls who hoped 
to utilize, as workers in various lines, the 
‘higher knowledge they acquired there; 
but every year sees more and more girls 
who expect to be married sooner or later 
—the daughters of lawyers, physicians, 
merchants—ayply for admission, on the 
theory that what is requisite for a man is 
none too good for them ; and it is the ex- 
ample of these girls which is agitating 
the serenity of so many mothers, and 
suggesting to so many daughters the idea 
of doing likewise. Even the ranks of the 
most fashionable are being invaded, 
though undeniably it is gtill the fashion 
to stay at home; and I am inclined to 
think that it is only the lack of the seal 


of fashion that restrains many conserva- | 


tive people, like the Perkinses, from 
educating their daughters as though they 
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probably would not be married, instead 
of as though they were almost certain to 
-,"" 

‘‘You may remember that Perkins as- 
sured me not long ago, that marriage 
did not run in the Perkins female line,’’ 
said I. 

‘* All the more reason, then, that his 
girls should be encouraged to equip them- 
selves thoroughly in some direction or 
other, instead of waiting disconsolately to 
be chosen in marriage, keeping up their 
courage as the years slip away, with a 
few cold drops of Associated Charity. 
Of course the majority of us will continue 
to be wives and mothers—there is nothing 
equal to that when it is a success—but 
will not marriage become still more de- 
sirable if the choicest girls are educated 
to be the intellectual companions of men, 
and taught to familiarize themselves with 
the real conditions of life, instead of be- 
ing limited to the rose garden of a harem, 
over the hedges of which they are ex- 
pected only to peep at the busy world— 
the world of men, the world of action and 
toil and struggle and sin—the world into 
which their sons are graduated when cut 
loose from the maternal apron-strings? 
We intend to learn what to teach our 
sons, so that we may no longer be 
silenced with the plea that women do not 
know, and be put off with a secretive 
conjugal smile. And as for the girls who 
do not marry, the world is open to them 
—the world of art and song and charity 
and healing and brave endeavor in a 
hundred fields. Become just like men? 
Never. If there is one thing which the 
educated woman of the present is seeking 
to preserve and foster, it is the subtle 
delicacy of nature, it is the engaging 
charm of womanhood, which distinguishes 
us from men. Who are the pupils at the 
colleges for women to-day? The.dowdy,. 
sexless, unattractive, masculine-minded 
beings who have served to typify for nine 
men out of ten the crowning joke of the 
age—the emancipation of women? No; 
but lovely, graceful, sympathetic, earnest, 
pure-minded girls in the flower of attrac- 
tive maidenhood. And that is why the 
well-to-do American mother is asking 
herself whether she would be doing the 
best thing for her daughter if she were to 
encourage her to become merely a New- 
World-Old-World young lady of the 
ancient order of things. For centuries 
the women of civilization have worship- 
ped chastity, suffering resignation and 
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elegance as the ideals of femininity ; now | many interesting features as the Bible, 


we mean to be intelligent besides, or at 
least as nearly so as possible.’’ 

‘‘In truth a philippic, Barbara,’’ I 
said. ‘‘It would seem as though Mrs. 
Grundy would not be able to hold out 
much Jonger. Will you tell me, by the 
way, what you women intend to do after 
you are fully emancipated ?’’ 

‘*One thing at a time,’’ she answered. 
** We have been talking of education, and 
I have simply been suggesting that no 
conscientious mother can afford to ignore 
or pass by with scorn the claims of higher 
education for girls—experimental and 
faulty as many of the present methods to 
attain it doubtless are. As to what 
women are going to do when our prelimi- 
nary perplexities are solved and our sails 
are set before a favorable wind, I have my 
ideas on that score also, and some day I 
will discuss them with you. But just 
now I should like you to answer mea 
question. What are the best occupations 
for sons to follow when they have left 
school or college?’”’ 

Pertinent and interesting as was this 
inquiry of Barbara’s, I felt the necessity 
of drawing a long breath before I an- 
swered it.— Scribner's Magazine. 
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IGNORANT OF ITS CHARMS. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


\ )HILE we are discussing our favorite 

books, I want to tell you something 
about the treasury of rich and rare litera- 
ture which you and I and everybody may 
have in opening our Bibles. 

Is it your habit, dear child, to read a few 
verses or a chapter of the best of books 
every day, perhaps before you leave your 
room in the morning, or before you go to 
bed at night? Have you your very own 
Bible, and do you keep it in your room, 
and just where you can easily put your 
hand upon it? Each of us should have 
her own Bible, for this is not a book to 
share with others.. If we are studying a 
foreign language we should have, in ad- 
dition to our English Bible, a French or 
German or Italian Bible, a Bible in the 
language we are trying to learn, and by 
reading in it every day we will greatly 
add to our vocabulary, and find ourselves 
rapidly growing used to the looks and 
sounds of the most familiar words. 

No single book in the world has so 











partly because it is a library or collection 
of books in itself, written by many differ- 
ent authors, in different periods of the 
world. .The Old Testament, which some 
people neglect, is full of the most exciting 
and beautiful stories. There is the story 
of Job, one of the very oldest in literature, 
telling how this ‘‘ man in the land of Uz 
had seven thousand sheep, and three 
thousand camels, and five hundred yoke 
of oxen, and a very great household, and 
was the greatest of all the men of the 
East.’’ By a series of calamities, robbers, 
fires, earthquakes, and cyclones, Job lost 
all his wealth, in the twinkling of an eye; 
and then follow a wonderful series of 
chapters in which he and his three friends 
and the Lord God, ‘‘ out of a whirlwind,”’ 
discuss the situation. There are the 
stories of David and Saul, of David and 
Goliath, of David and Jonathan, of David 
and Absalom; indeed the whole history 
of David is a succession of amazing stories 
most splendidly told. Coming down from 
David are the stories of Solomon and the 
great temple he built, ‘‘a mountain of 
snow and gold’’; and then we have the 
narratives of Nehemiah and Ezra; of 
Daniel and his wonderful life; of the three 
friends who were thrown into a fiery fur- 
nace, but stepped out unhurt; of many 
others whom I cannot mention here. 
Long before David’s days we find the 
beautiful story of Ruth; and we have the 
story of little Samuel, and of Samuel 
grown to bea man and a prophet. We 
have in the Old Testament the histories 
of Elijah and of Elisha, of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob. 

I simply cannot endure the thought 
that any of my girls are to be ignorant of 
the charm of the Old Testament. I want 
them to feel as I do about the ‘‘ mountains 
of Gilboa,’’ and the ‘‘dew of Hermon,’’ 
and the fastnesses of Moab; I want them 
to know Edom and Philistia and Salem 
and Tyre and Sidon and the cedars of 
Lebanon. And I don’t want them ever 
to go fumbling and stumbling around 
through the Bible, not knowing where to 
find their places, peering about after Sec- 
ond Kings in Deuteronomy, and looking 
for the Psalms and the Proverbs away 
over in Malachi. Learn the order of the 
books, my dears, and fix it in your minds 
by often reading the Bible, just as you 
would read any other book, only with the 
feeling that it will give you an amount of 
pleasure and profit that no other book 
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can. There are, of course, many books 
based upon the Bible, and among them 
are such volumes as Bible Stories for the 
Young, published by Harper & Brothers, 
a very attractive little book to lie beside 
your Bible.—Harfers’ Round Table. 
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A CASE OF DISCIPLINE. 





BY WILLIAM SCOTT. 


T was a town of about 2,000 inhabi- 
tants, and the school children of Coal- 
ville, as the teachers informed Mr. 
Potter, the new principal, were ‘‘ utterly 
uncivilized.’’ There seemed to be no law 
in the place, little religion, and less 
morality. The eldest boys were com- 
monly regarded as outlaws, and the par- 
ents were little better than their boys. 
School had been opened about a week 
when complaint was made to the princi- 
pal that some of the boys of the grammar 
school had broken a pane of glass in a 
store window while returning from 
school. There were no extenuating cir- 


cumstances, and it surprised no one when 
ittranspired that the culprits were Tom 


Reese and Harry McKean, two notorious 
incorrigibles. 

As school was about to be dismissed, 
the boys were informed by their teachers 
that Mr. Potter would like to see them in 
his office, to which place they slowly re- 
paired, conversing in an undertone about 
the broken glass. 

‘**T wonder how he found us out,’’ said 
Tom. 

‘*Oh, some of the tattle-tales must of 
give us away,’’ replied Harry. 

‘* Well, what do you think the old fool 
‘is going to do with us?”’ 

‘*T dunno,’’ answered Harry carelessly; 
“if he is like old Hardy when we broke 
that other winder, he’ll try to club us to 
death—I have some of the marks on me 
yit, and pop had a notion to lick him for 
it. But if this new fellow, Potter, is like 
Miss Oracle, when we stoned the Jew and 
took his pack last winter, he’ll give us a 
sermon, and if we let on were sorry, he’ll 
let us go. ‘That’s the way Miss Oracle 
did, ain’t it?’’ 

The question was not answered, for they 
had reached the office door. 

‘** Come in, boys,’’ said Mr. Potter, ‘‘ be 
seated there until I am ready to talk to 
you.”’ 

What was to be done with such a case 
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' as this? Mr. Potter could whip them, 


but they had been whipped scores of 
times for similar offenses. He could give 
them a lecture, but that had been tried 
without avail. He could suspend them, 
but that was old to the boys, and they 
enjoyed it. Mr. Potter, however, seemed 
at no loss to know what to do, and he did 
what no one else would have done. 

‘*Well, boys,’’ said he, in a clear, 
pleasant tone, ‘‘it seems that you have 
got into trouble. Mr. Holland, the 
grocer, talks of having you arrested, and 
he may have you sent to jail. I should 
not like to see you go. I shoutd like to 
do something -for you, but I hardly know 
what I can do—do you ?”’ 

The boys hung their heads in silence. 
Neither ventured to deny his guilt, nor to 
suggest how Mr. Potter could be of any 
assistance to them. 

‘* Now, I think I see a way out of the 
difficulty,’’ resumed the principal. ‘‘If 
you could pay for the glass, that might 
settlethe matter. Have you any money? 
Not any? Then, suppose that each of 
you ask your father for the money—’’ 

‘*Mine would kill me,’’ said Tom 
quickly. 

‘*Pop would knock my brains out,”’’ 
echoed Harry, and there was silence 
again until Mr. Potter spoke. 

‘‘T want to help you boys out of this. 
I know you will never do the like again. 
Suppose that you go to Mr. Holland this 
evening, tell him that you broke the glass, 
and that you are going to pay for it to- 
morrow. Find out what the bill is, and 
if you can’t get the money any other way, 
come to me, and J’ll lend itto you! You 
can pay it back when you get it. Do you 
agree to that?”’ 

The boys were surprised, but they 
agreed to the principal’s proposition. As 
they passed down the steps Tom said: 
‘* He isn’t like none of the rest—is he? 
Where can we get the money to pay 
him ?” ‘ 

‘‘Let us sell rabbits—you know our 
traps. If he gives us the money, I[ 
couldn’t cheat him out of it—could you ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ answered Tom; ‘we'll not 
cheat old Potter; he’s usin’ us square.’’ 

The boys stopped at the store, and with 
much embarrassment, confessed their 
guilt, and offered to pay the damage, as 
they had been advised to do. 

‘* Well, if this isn’t a strange caper,’’ 
ejaculated Mr. Holland in astonishment; 
‘* You boys have been annoying me now 
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for three years, and have done more than 
fifty dollars’ worth of damage, and now 
offer to settle it all by paying for one pane 
of glass, just when I have the kind of a 
hold on youthatI want. This beats me.’’ 
The boys were at a loss for an answer. 
The grocer gazed toward the floor a min- 
ute, as if in deep thought, and then con- 
tinued: ‘‘ Now, I'll tell you what I’ll 
do. If you promise never to give me any 
more trouble, I'll repair the glass at my 
wn expense and say nothing more about 
de 
The boys promised, and no further 
complaint was ever made against them 
while they attended the Coalville school. 
Their teacher gave this account of them 
near the end of the term: 
‘*Tom Reese and Harry McKean are 
steadily mending their ways.’’—School 


Journal. 
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‘““A PRETTY, HAPPY GIRL.’’ 

T is Thackeray who somewhere warns 

young people that the world is a look- 
ing-glass, and returns such looks, whether 
of a sweetness or sourness, as they cast 
into it. This is recalled by the following 
suggestive passage which a secular paper 
furnishes: 

‘“There are many plain young girls 
whose faces are lined with discontent and 
unhappiness. There is a drawn, per- 
plexed expression between the eyes, and 
the corners of the mouth have a decided 
droop. These are the girls who have a 
settled idea that they are plain beyond 
remedy, and the distressing belief has 
deepened the lines of dissatisfaction ; but 
in reality there is only a cloud over the 
face, cast by the habit of unhappiness. 

‘‘One morning a certain girl whose face 
was under this cloud walked out across 
the sunshine of the common. For a mo- 
ment the gloom had lifted the lightness 
of the morning, and her thoughts were 
unusually pleasant. 

‘** What a pretty, happy girl that is we 
just passed,’ she heard one of two ladies 
passing say to the other. 

‘She looked quickly around, with envy 
in her heart, to see the pretty girl, but 
she was the only girl in sight. 

*** Why, they mean me! No one ever 
called me pretty before! It must be be- 
cause I am smiling.’ 

‘* Again, as she was ge‘ting on a horse- 
car she heard (the fates were out in her 
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favor) ; ‘Do you see that pretty looking 
girl !’ 

‘“Well, I declare. I am always going 
to look happy, if this is what comes of it ! 
I have been called homely all my life, 
and here twice in one day I’ve been called 
pretty.’ 

‘‘From the memorable day a new 
beauty has graced her social circle.’’ 
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INFLUENCE OF POETRY. 

T has often been claimed that the influ- 

ence of the poet in the teaching of reli- 
gion is greater than that of the preacher. 
There is much of truth in this assertion, 
and we would link with religion—be- 
cause it is so inseparably allied with it— 
the ethical teaching that comes through 
the same source. How far-reaching the 
influence in the direction of thoroughness 
have been those familiar lines of Long- 
fellow, from that matchless poem ‘* The 
Builders :”’ 
Let us do our work as well 

Both the unseen and the seen; 
Make the house where gods may dwell 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 

Who would venture to slight his work 
with such a sentiment engraved upon his 
heart? On the other hand, if the dark 
theology of some melodious old hymn has 
fastened itself upon the memory, how 
hard is it toeradicate ! How very import- 
tant, then, to have the mind stored with 
that which is true and pure and an in- 
spiration to goodness. And how much 
of this material we can have! Although 
we would not limit or narrow the range 
to any one inspired writer, as Friends 
we can find in Whittier’s writings alone 
a perfect storehouse of religious gems, 
and his commendation to the ‘*‘ Book our 
mothers read’’ should be an added incen- 
tive to turn to the Bible for poetic pas- 
sages that are an education in themselves. 
And very near tothe Divine must Lowell 
have been, when he wrote ‘‘ The Vision 
of Sir Launfal.’’ 

But countless are the poets—as well as 
prose writers, for we would by no means 
exclude these—from whom wise and good 
lessons can be gleaned. A learned Friend, 
a venerated teacher, once remarked that 
if he were to be stranded upon a desert 
island, and could choose two books only, 
he would select the New Testament in 
Hebrew and a volume of Shakespeare, 
and should feel he had a valuable library. 
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the Young friends’ Review, in pleading 
for more appropriate reading for young 
people in that periodical, might with 
great wisdom plead to have them intro- 
duced more intimately through all of our 
papers to that which is elevating and en- 
during in what our poets have written. 
Cultivate in them a taste for good poetry. 
It will aid them in their life work, 
whether that work be on the farm, in the 
shop, at the desk, or wherever it may be. 
Let them not grow up with a disposition 
to despise poetry, for the love of it is re- 
fining, and, as Wordsworth has said— 

To me the meanest flower that blows, can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too dee p for tears. 

So from this precious gift, bestowed upon 
the few, the many can have their lives 
made richer and purer, and brought 
nearer the Divine.—//7iends’ /ntelligencer. 
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3ARBARA S——. 





BY CHARLES LAMB. 

BARBARA S—— was a little maid of 
eleven, but her behavior and air of 
womanhood made her appear at least five 
years older. She was the mainstay of 
the family, having two sisters younger 
than herself. Her Saturday’s pittance 
was the only chance of a Sunday’s (gen- 
erally their only) meal of meat. 

‘‘Barbara S stood, on a November 
day, just as the clock struck one, before 
Ravenscroft, the treasurer of Old Bath 
Theatre, where Barbara first assisted in 
the choruses, and later she was en- 
trusted to the performance of whole 
parts. She stood waiting for her weekly 
earnings—a half a guinea. By mistake 
the treasurer dropped a whole guinea 
into her hand, and Barbara tripped away 
eutirely unconscious of the difference. 
The treasurer would never have known 
it; he had no head for accounts; paid 
money at random; kept scarce anv 
books: summing up at the week’s end, 
if he found himself a pound or so defi- | 
cient, blessed himself that it was no 
worse. 

When Barbara got down to the first 
landing place, she became sensible of an 
unusual weight of metal pressing her lit- 
tle hand. Now mark the dilemma! 

She was by nature a goodchild. From 
her parents and those about her, she had | 
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influences. But 
they had taught her nothing. This 
little maid had no instinct to evil, but 
then she might be said to have no fixed 
principle. She had heard honesty com- 


mended, but never dream: 
tion to herself. She 
thing which concerned grown-up peopte, 
men and wom Her first im- 
pulse was to go back to the old treasurer, 


d of its applica- 


thought it was some- 


and explain tohim the blunder. He was 
aireaay SO coniusea wilh age, besides 2a 
natural want of punctuality, that she 
would have sot lifinulty in making 
him understand it. She saw /haé in an 
instant. And then it was such a bit of 


money ! and then the image of a larger 
allowance at the next day’s dinner, came 
across her, until her eyes g 


mouth moistened 


listened and her 


But then Mr. R nscroft had always 
been so good natured had stood her 
friend behind the scenes, and even recom- 
mended her promotion to some of her lit- 


tle parts. But again the old man was 
reputed to be worth a world of money. 
He was supposed to have fifty pounds a 
year clear of the theatre. And then came 
staring upon her the figures of her little 
stockingless and shoeless sisters. And 
when she looked at her own neat white 
stockings, which her situation at the the- 
atre had made it indispensable for her 


mother to provide for her, with hard 
straining and pinching from the family 
stock, and thought how glad she would 


g 
be to cover their poor feet with the same 
and how then they could accompany 
her to rehearsals, which hitherto they had 
not been able to dofor the waut of proper 
clothing—in these thoughts she reached 
the second landing place from the top— 
there was still left another to traverse. 
Now Virtue support Barbara! And 
that never-failing friend did step in—for 
at that moment a strength not her own, I 
have heard her say, was revealed to her 
a reason above reasoning—and without 
her own agency, as it seemed (for she 
never felt her feet to move), she found 
herself transported back to the individual 
desk she had just quitted, and her hand 
in the hand of Ravenscroft, who in 
silence took back the refunded treasure, 
and who had been sitting (good man) in- 
sensible to the lapse of minutes, which to 
her were anxious ages; and from that 
moment a deep peace fell upon her heart, 
and she knew the quality of honesty. 
A year or two’s unrepining application 
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to her profession brightened up the feet 
and the prospects of her little sisters, set 
the whole family upon their legs again, 
and relieved her from the difficulty of 
discussing moral dogmas upon a landing- 
piace. 

She afterwards said that it was a sur- 
prise not much short of mortification to 
her, to see the coolness with which the 
old man pocketed the difference, which 
had caused her such mortal throes.—Z£:s- 
says of Llia, 
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OHIO'S FORTY COLLEGES. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


F the forces that have contributed 
() largely to the educational strength 
of Ohio, the forty colleges scattered 
through the State are entitled to special 
mention. Much has been said and writ- 
ten of the absence of State Normal 
schools. It is one of the constant sur- 
prises to students of education that this 
great State, which was born out of the 
ordinance of ’87, that has always had 
mighty men in the educational counsels 
of the nation, should have no State Nor- 
mal Schools, and almost no city training 
schools. Unaccountable as it will seem 
to many, the schools have not apparently 
suffered from this neglect. The forty 
colleges liave been tempting hardy boys 
and girls from the farms to secure a lib- 
eral education, and have encouraged their 
aspirations with much direct and indirect 
assistance. In nearly every one of these 
colleges pedagogy receives much atten- 
tion; in some it is given great promi- 
nence. 

It would be difficult to find, in all the 
States east of Ohio, so many earnest, 
studious, talented, rugged young men 
and women as are to be found in these 
institutions. In the faculties may be dis- 
cerned one of the principal causes of this 
earnestness. On slight pay, and sadly 
overworked, there are in these institu- 
tions men of rare ability. The story of 
Oberlin is trite; of Marietta the educa- 
tional world has heard often; of Western 
Reserve and Hiram we also know much ; 
Delaware has been heard from all along 
the line; and nearly every one of the forty 
has a record that challenges admiration. 

I speak especially of Antioch, because 
it was my privilege recently to ramble 
through its halls, and over the grounds 
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made sacred by the life and death of 
Horace Mann, America’s educational 
idol. At Yellow Springs, in Greene 
county, under the presidency of Daniel 
A. Long, LL. D., will be gathered this 
year about 250 students, young men and 
women with earnest purpose, many of 
whom will have aspirations fo be success- 
ful teachers. An institution born of the 
best thought and most devout purpose of 
Horace Mann, who christened it by his 
death, that made a national reputation 
under the scholarly presidency of Thomas 
Hill, who was called from here direct to 
the presidency of Harvard, that received 
one hundred thousand dollars endow- 
ment. as the result of an appeal of Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, an institution into 
which G. Stanley Hall put five of the 
best years of his life. has in its memories 
and associations enough to give pedagog- 
ical aspirations to all the students who 
may find it possible to enjoy its advan- 
tages. In Professor George A. Hubbell, 
principal of the normal department, the 
college has a thoughtful, ardent, skillful 
instructor, and in President Long it has 
a genial, enterprising, and inspiring 
leader. Nor has the institution to look 
into the past for the men who have gone 
forth to win honors in broader fields, to 
exert limitless influence. Amos R. 
Wells, but a few months since one of An- 
tioch’s professors, now sits in the edi- 
torial chair of the most widely circulated 
religious periodical in the world. The 
college life of Ohio is, indeed, a feature 
of its educational life that cannot be over 

estimated.—WV. £. Journal of Education. 
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HE’S A LITTLE FELLOW. 
\ }ALKING down the street the other 
day, I saw a newsboy seated on a 
grating in the sidewalk, up through which 
came a little warmth from the basement 
below. He had something beside him 
covered up witha dirty, ragged old hand- 
kerchief, and as I sat down alongside he 
cautioned— 

‘* Look out, now, don’t hurt him.”’ 

‘* What is it ?”’ 

He lifted the handkerchief with the 
greatest care, and there, on one of the 
iron bars, huddled up and half frozen, was 
a little brown sparrow just able to fly. 

‘‘Where did you get him ?”’ 

‘‘In the street out there. Got so cold 
he was tuckered.’’ 
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‘*What will you do with him ?”’ 
‘* Get him good and warm and let him 
He is such a little feller, and so he 


” 


gO. 
orter have a fair show. 

‘*And he shall,’’ said I. 

I added my efforts to Jack’s, and after 
a few minutes the bird began moving 
about in a lively manner and giving vent 
to his satisfaction in a series of chirps. 
Jack lifted him, gave him a toss in the 
air, and away he sailed for his nest under 
a cornice. 

‘*He’s all right now, Jack.”’ 

‘* Yes, ’cause he’s had a boost. Bovs 
kin git along most anyhow,’’ said Jack, 
as he shivered in the cold blast, sweeping 
up from the river, ‘‘but birds is such lit- 
tle fellers that we’ve got to sort o’ h’ist 
and tote ’em round now and then. He’s 
all right now, and we're all right, and 
good-by to you.”? 

‘‘Good-by, Jackie,’’ I said, involun- 
arily raising my hat as the tattered, 
<ind-hearted chappie flew round the cor- 
ner.—Canada Presbyterian. 
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THE CLOSE OF THE TERM. 
BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 

A S the end of the school year ap- 
[\ proaches, the usual problems present 
themselves to the teacher as regularly as 
do the examination questions and reports. 
Though old, they areevernew. Though 
they are oft repeated, few teachers seem 
to have found the key to their solution. 
At the last moment they find themselves 
surprised by the reappearance of the 
difficulties met the year before, and being 
unprepared they struggle in the hardest 
ways to surmount them, little profited by 
their previous experience. There are the 
final examinations to be passed. That is 
a fact so well understood throughout the 
year thai it is entirely forgotten until, 
with hurry and strain and tension, every 
nerve is urged to accomplish in the last 
few weeks what should have been going 
on serenely and quietly throughout the 
year. Thechildren feel the pressure, and 
become nervous and anxious. Success 
in ‘‘ passing ’’ the examination seems the 
one thing to be desired, and all other 
goals sink into insignificance. The work 
is done at a fever heat. This means re- 
action and weariness afterward, and poor 
results at best, all the way. 

One such experience 





would seem 
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enough to prevent a second following in 
its wake. Thorough tests, at suitable 
times throughout the school year, should 
so prepare the pupils for the final “ or- 
deal’’ that it would seem in nowise out 
of the ordinary course, and so would oc- 
casion little excitement. The examina- 
tions themselves, instead of becoming a 
supreme dread, would seem rather a trial 
of skill in which the pupils would be 
eager to engage. Yet even then they 
should not a staple subject of 
conversation, or used as a goad or spur 
on the dull pupils. They can be made to 
lose their terrors, even if considered only 
as necessary evils. They should be made 
to be true helps, whenever they are used 
atall. But in order to make them helps, 
the teacher should so plan and arrange 
her work as to gain the desired results 
without over-pressure at the close of the 
term, and the consequent tension and 
over-excitemen 

Again, the conscientious teacher is often 
alarmed because she has not been able to 
bring all her pupils up to the required 
standard. John is dull, James has heen 
lazy, Kate has been ill, Susan has been 
kept at home to work, and Mary has had 
to give so much attention to outside 
affairs that little time has been left for 
school work. Of course they are not able 
to do all that their mates have accom- 


its 


} n ? 
ve mace 


plished. Shall the teacher ‘‘strive and 
pant and yearn’’ to help these pupils to 
attain the unattainable, or shall she ac- 


cept the natural result of the dullness, 


laziness, illness, absence, and expect 


them to fall below the class average? 
This means, not that she should not give 


careful attention to these exceptions, and 
endeavor earnestly to help them when 
they can be helped, but that she should 
not be disappointed too grievously when 
the impossible fails to become the actual. 
There is an excellent opportunity to use a 
deal of common sense in judging relative 
results. 

The ‘‘final’’ results of the year’s work 
contain many suggestions for the wise 
teacher, which should help much in di- 
recting the work of the next year. The 
class that has responded so well to her 
teaching fails in the of another. 
Why? The pupils are embarrassed, or 
they do not understand the questions in 
the strange form, or they had not time to 
think, are among the pleas urged. But 
the possibility remains that the work may 
have been narrow, or one-sided, or frag- 
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mentary; that reviews have been in- 
definite and lessons incoherent. The 
most profitable lesson to be won from an 
examination is the teacher’s own. She 
may learn from the results how her own 
work needs to be strengthened, and 
make her errors way-marks. That is the 
only possible solution for such problems. 
The past work cannot be undone, — the 
future can be made better. The ‘‘ why’’ 
of the failure should point to Liaananil 
methods and stronger endeavor. 

The end of the term often brings the 
heaviest work ; it also brings added weari- 
ness to both teacher and pupils. The 
brightest pupils flag, the dull ones lag 
still farther behind the class, and the 
teacher finds her patience waning. Un- 
less she has tact and strength and fidelity 
in large measure, the work becomes less 
vigorous than it has been. This is the 
time for all possible rest out of 
that the already tired nerves need not tell 
their weariness ; for a special guard on 
the lips, that the undeserved reproof may 
not slip forth and stir a rebellion ; for 
variety in programme, that the dullness 
may be relieved ; for frequent singing and 
gymnastic to overcome the 


SO 


1 
school, 


exercises, to 


heaviness of the warmer days; for con- 
centration of work on essentials, that 
there need be no lost effort: and for a 


serene mood that will oil the wheels and 
enable them to move smoothly, however 
rough the way. Expect the usual con- 
ditions and prepare for them, then the 
battle is already more than half won.— 
American Teacher. 
> 
TRIED THRICE! 

‘OME children stood in a group before 
.) the door of the village schoolhouse. 


"The new schoolmaster, Meinherr 
Friedrich, comes to-morrow,’’ said Otto. 
‘*ITam so glad! I was weary of that 


old master Hoffman, with his crooked 
problems and hard lessons.’’ 

The following day the boys were stand- 
ing around the schoolhouse, when the 
door opened and Master Friedrich him- 
self appeared and cried in a cheery voice : 

** Welcome, my children.’’ 

** Welcome, master !’’ they cried. 

And now they entered and took their 
seats, and school began. The thumb- 


worn books were brought out, the lazy 


boys began to sigh and frown and wish 
impatiently for the recess, and wonder why 
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dictiottaries were ever invented, 
as if by magic, they found them- 
listening to the pleasant voice of 
Friedrich and actually under- 
their lessons, so clear and sim- 
ple were his explanations; and the time 
for recess came, to their great astonish- 
ment, long before they had expected. 

When the studies were over, the mas- 
ter drew from his desk a box, and while 
the children gathered around he opened 
it and drew out charming little white and 
pink seashells and many other beautiful 
things, which he gave to the children 
with loving words. 

But the most loving thing of all was a 
little porcelain statuette of an angel. She 
stood with her small white hands folded 
over her breast and her eyes uplifted, 
and the children gazed enchanted. 

‘Oh, the beautiful angel !’’ cried they 
all. ‘*‘ Wilt thou not give it to me, Mas- 
ter Friedrich ?”’ 

The little angel is too lovely to be 
given to any little boy who is not good 
and true of heart. Weshall see who will 
deserve her. He who brings me to- 
morrow the brightest thing on earth shall 
have the angel.’ 

The next day after the lessons were 
finished the children clustered around the 
master to show him what they had 
brought. All these things were placed 
on the schoolmaster’s desk, side by side. 
The shilling shone away famously, the 
pebbles and the watch-crystal did their 
best, but Kline’s buckle was the brightest 
of them all. 

‘*Ah, mine’s the brightest !’’ 
Kline, clapping his hands. 

‘ But where is little Carl !’’ said Master 
Freidrich. ‘‘ He ran out just now.’ 

All eyes were turned to the door, when 


Latin 
when, 
selves 
Master 
standing 


shouted 


presently in rushed Carl, breathless. In 
his hands, held up lovingly against his 
neck, was a poor little snow-white dove. 


Some crimson drops upon the downy 
breast showed that it was wounded. 

‘Oh, master,’’ cried Carl, ‘‘I was 
looking for something bright, when I 
came upon this poor little white dove. 
Some boys were tormenting it, and I 
caught it quickly and ran here.’ 

Even as he spoke the dove’s soft eyes 
were filmy: it nestled closer to Carl’s 
neck, then drooped its little head and died. 

Carl sank on his knees beside the 
master’s desk and from his eyes there fell 
upon the white dove’s poor broken wing 
tears large and bright. 
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The master took the dead dove from 
his hands and laid it tenderly down on 
the desk with the bright things; then 
raising Carl he softly said, ‘‘ My children, 
there is no brighter thing on earth than 
a pitying tear.”’ 

The boys were silent for a moment, for 
they felt that the master had decided that 
Carl had rightly won the angel. Then 
Kline cried out: ‘‘ My master, thou didst 
not fairly explain to us. I pray thee 
give us another trial.’’ 

‘* What sayest thou, Carl?’’ said Master 
Freidrich. 

‘** Yes, give us another trial,’’ answered 
the generous boy. 

The good master smiled thoughtfully, 
his eyes rested for a moment lovingly 
upon Carl. Then glancing round he 
said, ‘‘He who brings me the loveliest 
thing on earth to-morrow shall have the 
angel.’’ 

The children clapped their hands and 
departed satisfied. After school the next 


day Kline was the first to run up to 
Master Friedrich and lay upon his desk 
what he considered the loveliest thing in 
the whole world—his new soldier cap 
with the long scarlet feather and the 


bright golden tassel. 

Max came next and placed beside the 
cap a small silver watch, his last birthday 
gift. Otto brought a great picture-book, 
just sent to him by his godmother; Ru- 
dolph a tiny marble vase, richly sculp- 
tured; and so on, until a still more motley 
collection than before lay upon Master 
Friedrich’s desk. 

Then poor little Carl stepped modestly 
up and placed in the master’s hand a 
pure white lily. 

The master softly said: ‘‘ My children, 
the Word of God says: ‘ Behold the lilies 
of the field. They toil not, neither do 
they spin, yet Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these.’ Carl 
has rightly chosen.’’ 

3ut murmurs arose, the children were 
were not satisfied, and again they asked 
for another trial. 

‘“ Now this is the last time,’’ said the 
master. ‘‘He who brings me the best 
thing on earth shall have the angel.’’ 

‘‘ The very best thing on earth is plum 
cake,’’ cried Kline on the third day, as he 
walked up to the desk, bearing a large 
cake richly frosted. 

‘‘Nay, thou art wrong this time, 
Kline,’’ said Max. ‘I asked my father 
what was the very best thing on earth, 
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and he laughed and gave me this golden 
guilder. The prize is mine !’’ 

‘‘Ah, but my father said that the very 
best was a good glass of Rhenish wine,’’ 
cried Otto, ‘‘ and I have brought a bottle 
of it thirty years old; the prize is mine !”’ 

So they went on till they had placed 
their offerings before their master. 

‘‘And thou, Carl?’ said he. ‘*‘ What 
hast thou brought which thou thinkest 
the best on earth ? ° 

A crimson flush rose to the boy’s fore- 
head, and coming softly forward he took 
from his breast a small worn book and 
laid it down with the rest, as he said in a 
low, sweet voice, ‘‘ My mother, dear mas- 
ter, says that God’s book is far beyond all 
earthly possessions.’’ 

“Tis thine, my Carl,’’ c1 
ter. ‘‘ The white 
the German. 


ied the mas- 


ngel is thine !""—/vom 


AKE IT.’’ 
BOIS. 


'THE children like it! The children 
1! These phrases are 


were delighted 
the teacher’s refuge. But the refuge isa 
little child’s expression 


death-trap. The 

of delight is too often a siren to the 
parent or teacher. It is as deceptive as 
it is alluring. The teaching process is 
daily suffering wreck by it. Ought not 
the child to enjoy his study or the story 
that is read to him Is there any harm 
in our taking note of his pleasure and of 
being in some measure guided by it? 
Rather let us say that he ought to enjoy 
it. If he does not, something is wrong, 
and, until proved, the teacher 
must take it for granted that the fault is 
with himself. 

On the other hand, if the child does give 
evidence of pleasure, the teacher must not 
take it for granted that there is, therefore, 
no fault in him In a large 
majority of cases, the pleasure arises not 
from what the teacher intends, or even 
supposes. It has a wholly different basis 
from the teacher's own conception. 

Says Rousseau, ‘‘ There is a consider- 
able difference between being pleased 
with any occupation and being capable of 
it. It requires much nicer observation 
than is generally imagined to ascertain 
the taste and of children ; their 
casual inclinations display themselves 
oftener than their innate dispositions, 


otherwise 


as a teacher. 


genius 
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and we judge from the first for want of 
knowing how to study the last.’’ 

I have read manuscripts by the hun- 
dred and thousand containing stories 
written for children. Once in a while an 
author tells me that he has tested his 
story or bit of rhyme upon real live chil- 
dren with great success. It has inter- 
ested and pleased the children. Such 
authors never tell whether they have 
taken pains to find out in just what the 


children’s pleasure consisted. They 
probably would not know how to go 


about it. It is pretty certain that if they 
could have seen the real source of pieasure 
in the child’s mind, they would have been 
astonished at its remoteness from any 
concept, process, or idea in their own 
minds, 

Great, good, wise Jacob Abbott under- 
stood this liability of the gratification or 
delight of the child to delude the teacher. 
He speaks of the child’s susceptibility to 
pleasant images awakened in the mind 
by means of the magical power of certain 
sounds striking upon the ear: 

‘There are thousands who have 
served the indication of this pleasure, who 
do not understand the nature and the 
source of it. Every mother, for example, 
observes that children love to be talked 
to, long before they can talk themselves ; 
and they imagine what pleases the lis- 
tener is his interest in the particular 
thing said—whereas it l 


ob- 


is probably only 
his interest in finding himself possessed 
of the new and strange power of under- 
standing sounds. The mother says, 
‘Where's father?’ ‘Where’s father?’ and 
imagines that the child is pleased with 
the inquiry, whereas it is only pleased 
that the sound, ‘father,’ striking upon 
its ear, can produce so strange an effect 
as to call up to its conception a faint 
mental image of the mar. It is this 
magic power of a word to produce a new 
and peculiar mental state which is prob- 
ably the source of pleasure. Hence, the 
interest which the auditor will take will 
not be in proportion to the connection, or 
the point, of a story, but to the frequency 
of the words contained in it which call up 
familiar and vivid ideas. Thus a talk like 
this: ‘ Fire, fire; pussy runs; tongs, tongs 
fall down; walk, run; Mary walk, Mary 
run ’—will be listened to by the child, 
who is just learning to listen to language, 
with as much pleasure as the most con- 
nected or pointed little story. It is not, 
therefore, what is understood, but the 
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mere power of understanding, the first 
development of a new mental faculty, 
which pleases the possessor.’’ 

But worse than this, the child’s pleas- 
ure may be in an erroneous and even 
mischievous conception suggested by his 
misunderstanding. Or, it may be one of 
mere sound, with no formed idea at all. 

Let us conclude then, that nothing 
may be more seductive or misleading to 
the teacher than the child’s enjoyment or 
delight in his task. Not that he should 
not delight in it, but that the delight may 
mislead us as to its significance. ‘‘It is 
possible,’’ says Dr. Stanley Hall, ‘‘ that 
the present can be so attractive and pre- 
occupying that the child never once 
sends his thoughts to the remote in time 
and place.’’ The ‘‘present’’ may be 
anything but the concept which is in 
the mind of the teacher while observing 
the child. 

Yet more. I have known teachers to 
be so subjective that their own pleasure 
in the study before the class was their 
mainspring of action, however uncon- 
scious of this they may have been. Be- 
ing themselves pleased with the line of 
investigation or study, or with a story, 
they imagine the little ones pleased also. 
Perhaps this is the most short-sighted 
condition of all. 

The real question for parent, teacher, 
or child-observer of any kind, is, When, 
in any particular case, the child gives 
evidence of interest or delight, what is 
the real source and significance of that 
delight ? Answer this question specifically 
every time, basing your answer upon 2 
close investigation of the conditions, and 
you will have made a long stride in the 
direction of being a child’s fit teacher and 
trainer.—/rimary Education. 
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PASTURE WITH A ROCK IN IT. 
BY ANNIE T. SLOSSON. 

‘‘No, I don’t go away summers,”’ said 
good old Aunt Abby. ‘‘Oh, yes, I 
know; most folks do, the best of folks— 
ministers and all. And they tell me I'd 
ought to go; say it’s refreshing and wak- 
ening and lifting and broadening. The 
church at the Hollow and the one at East 
road, and Mr. Edwards’ all shut up for 
three weeks at a time in warm weather, 
and we don’t have any Sabbath-school at 
all in July and August. 
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A PASTURE WITH A ROCK IN IT. 


‘‘Mr. Edwards says he gets more 
strength of body and mind, more help for 
his work and points for his sermons, in 
his vacation at the seashore or mountains 
than in all the year besides. I dare say: 
but I don’t exactly see my way to going. 
There are things to see to here, and it 
costs something even at the cheapest 
places. And I’ve got a way of my own 
of having a vacation. I don’t know but 
after all I’m lifted and broadened and 
strengthened as much, and get as many 
points out of it, as the rest with all their 
traveling. Maybe you’ll smile when I 
tell you where I go and what kind of a 
placeitis. It’s nothing in the world but 
a pasture with a rock in it. 

‘It isn’t half a mile from my house, 
though I’m right in the busiest part of 
Factoryville, you know. You go down 
to the bobbin-mill, and then along north 
to Giles’ store; then you turn to the left, 
and keep right straight ahead. And 
there 'tis—a good bit of pasture land, and 
a big boulder nigh about the middle of it. 

‘“‘I came upon it two years ago. I 
hadn’t lived here long, and wasn’t used 
to a big, bustling town like this; and 
when hot weather came I did just ache 
for growing things and woody places. 

‘‘T went out one day and walked and 
walked, trying to find big trees and 
bushes and such things. By and by I 
saw something green ahead, and ’twas 
this. I stopped at the rail fence and 
looked over. Just at first it didn’t seem 
very inviting when I thought of the 
woods at my old home, all dark and cool, 
with soft, wet moss for your feet to step 
on, and brooks running along ; and I says 
to myself, but out loud, ‘It’s nothing in 
the world but a pasture with a rock in it.’ 

‘““Well do you know I hadn’t more 
than spoke those words than I seemed to 
see a wonderful meaning in them. I for- 
got all about the heat and the dusty road, 
and crawled through the rails and went 
over to the boulder and sat down on the 
grass, and I began to think. ‘ Why,’ I 
went on to myself, ‘ what’s religion when 
you think of it; or, come to that, what's 
heaven itself, any more than that—a pas- 
ture with a rock in it?’ I began to love 
that place right then and there. I can't 
tell you what it’s been to me, and all the 
thinking and help and brand-new light 
I've found there. Points for sermons! 
Why, it’s just bristly with them. I find 
a fresh one every time I go, and I haven’t 
near come to the end yet. 


‘*Some days I'll be so tired I can’t do 
a mortal thing but just stretch myself full 
length out on the grass and keep still, 
and then’ll come into my head that verse 
out of mother's favorite Psalm—lI guess 
’twas your mother’s, too, ‘tis most folks’ 
mother’s ‘He maketh me to lie 
down in green Deary me! I 
don’t want a sermon ; and again 
I'll get to looking at the grass. There’s 
redtop and timothy, and a little herd’s- 
grass there, and it looks so pretty shak- 
ing in the wind. And I recollect how 
our Lord took notice of all such little 
things. ‘If God clothe the grass of 
the field,’ you know; and before I know 
it, that’s led me off into the most com 
forting, beautiful thinking. 

“And then the rock; I can’t 
hardly talk much about that, but you 
know what I mean. ‘Green fields be- 
yond the swelling flood,’ as mother used 
to sing, is all sightly and beautiful; but, 
after all, it’s the Rock up there that's 
such a thing to lean on and look to. And 
down here in this world, too, lying down 
in green pastures and watching the grass, 
is nice and comforting in fair days; but 
come to storms and rough weather, a rock 
is what we want after all. 

‘“‘T believe I get more points out of that 
boulder than I do out of the pasture. In 
a hot afternoon I get on the east side of 
it in the shade, and then I think of the 
‘man that shall he the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.’ Sometimes there 
comes up a storm with such pouring rain, 
and I creep under the lee of that boulder, 
and keep safe anddry. And then I’m 
sure to get thinking of the ‘strong rock 
for a house of defence,’ and of father’s 
hymn— 
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et me hide myself in thee. 

‘‘Sometimes it’s Moses hiding away in 
the rock to watch the Lord pass by; again 
its the rod bringing water out of the rock; 
and lots of times it’s about that new tomb 
hewn out of a rock, that new sepulchre in 
a garden wherein was never man yet laid. 
Or by spells I think of David, keeping 
his father’s sheep, and leading them out 
in the pastures; or Isaac going out into 
the fields at eventide, and that beautiful 
story of the shepherds abiding in the fields 
around Bethlehem. 

‘But after all, I come back most times 
to the thing itself, just as it struck me the 
first time I ever saw it—a pasture with a 
rock in it. So I don’t go away in warm 
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weather, and I never expect to now. For 
I'm getting on in years, and there’s plenty 
of things in my own little watering-place 
here to last as long as I shall for points 
to think about, and for strengthening, 
and lifting, and widening. It won't be 
long, at the most, before I go away for 
good some summer. I shall be satisfied 
when I wake up there; but I can’t help 
hoping the place will be a little like a 
pasture, and I’m certain sure there'll bea 
Rock in it.’’—.S. S. Zimes. 


- — — = 


YOURSELF. 


BY LUCY HAYES MACQUEEN. 


7 you are a true teacher, your earnest 
desire is to see your pupils grow strong 
and wise, and loving, and good. They 
willimitate you. What are you, yourself? 

That little boy, Jack, from Poverty 
Lane, with the pinched face and eager 
eyes,—what is he to you? 

You have heard the old story of the 
poet, how he said, ‘‘ I get my inspiration 
in my garden’’; and when a would-be- 
poet asked to see this garden, the wise 
man led him to a narrow back yard in a 
crowded city, where a few struggling 
plants bloomed palely ; how the would- 
be-poet looked in ill disguised contempt 
at ‘“‘the garden’’; and how the poet, 
looking reverently upward at God’s blue 
heaven, said : ‘‘ You see my garden is not 
very wide, nor very long, but, ah! it is 
wonderfully high.”’ , 

So little Jack should be your inspira- 
tion. He is only a dot, but he is won- 
derfully capable of becoming noble and 
high through yourself. 

First of all, how is your heart towards 


Jack? I know teachers who pride them- 
selves on ‘‘just hating children.’’ I 
know ‘‘ successful teachers’’ who neither 


feel love for Jack nor wish for his love in 
return. They say: ‘‘I will not be a 
hypocrite. I will teach him well and 
discipline him severely, and thus fulfil 
my duty. I hate maudlin sentimentality.”’ 

If you feel this way, if your heart does 
rot go out to Jack in love and divine pity, 
become anything that is honest, but do 
not be a teacher. 

Your heart being right, study yourself 
for Jack’s sake. You wish him to be 
strong in body. Look after your own 
health. Be strong and cheery, and full 
of human interest to him, so that he will 
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not be afraid to laugh, and cry, perhaps, 
before you. Do not talk a¢ him, but to 
him. Go to his home, and invite him to 
yours. You wish him to be neat. Dress 
as well as you can, and choose pretty 
colors, for children love them. Arrange 
your hair becomingly. See that your 
complexion is clear, by keeping your skin 
soft and healthy with plenty of bathing, 
just as you teach Jack to become healthy 
and good-looking by the same process. 
You want Jack to be wise. How about 
yourself? You will teach him by those 
grand methods you have learned. Do 
you take at least one good educational 
Are you reading the best books 
on education, for the sake of keeping up 
your English and benefiting your mind at 
the same time? And for complete rest 
and relaxation of mind, are you taking 
eight hours’ sleep out of the twenty- 
four? And what are you thinking? 

You want Jack to be good. Are you 
trying to be? You want Jack to be lov- 
ing. Howdo you treat your parents and 
your brothers and sisters? Are you 
anxious to do them kindnesses, and do 
you speak tender words at home ? 

Jack is looking at you yourself, reading 
you, weighing you. He sees your defic- 
iencies, but he sees also your virtues; for 
the sake of those he will make up his 
mind to be noble, and when he has once 
made up his mind to be so, you have ac- 
complished as much as the noblest poet 
or artist or genius, for you have inspired 
a soul.—/ournal of Education. 





ON TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


WAS not a total abstainer till after I 
was forty years old, because the de- 
sirability of setting the example had 
never been brought home to me. But 
from the day that I became one, the total 
abstention from alcoholic liquor has never 
given me the smallest trouble, nor caused 
me the least regret; nor would it cause 
any real trouble to any healthy man who 
had always been moderate and temperate, 
and had never fatally persuaded himself 
that drink was a necessity to him. There 
are some 20,000 prisoners in England. 
and from the day that they enter prison 
no alcohol is allowed them. Do they 
suffer in consequence ? On the contrary, 
they improve in health. 
The case, I admit, is very dificult with 
drunkards, and with all who have been 
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born with hereditary craving for drink. 
Abstinence is not so easy for those who, 
even without intoxication, have long 
been accustomed to take drink in larger 
quantities than is good for them. I do 
not deny that the resolute determination 
to give up drink altogether mav cost such 
men a serious struggle ; but (1) the effort 
may be mitigated by a wise and moderate 
use of tea, coffee, and very hot water, 
sipped when the craving becomes strong ; 
and (2) by keeping away from every in- 
centive and temptation to drink. Further, 
the effort will become easier every week 
that it is continued. And let me point 
out that, whether the task be difficult or 
not, these are the very men for whom the 
effort is a matter of the most elementary 
necessity, of the most initial safety. If 
it gives a workingman no trouble what- 
ever to be an abstainer, then the desir- 
ability of setting a much-needed example 
to others, and of helping to deliver his 
country from an intolerable curse, ought, 
I think, to weigh with him. If, on the 
other hand, it costs him great trouble, if 
he finds that he has an ugly and increas- 
ing fondness for alcohol, that he may be 
the very man for whom abstinence is 
most essential, to him it is a safeguard 
from a peril which may utterly destroy 
his happiness here, and may endanger 
the safety of his soul hereafter. 

To reclaim even an habitual drunkard, 
though difficult, is not impossible. In 
spite of the difficulty, the fact that con- 
firmed drunkards—such as John Gough, 
the great temperance orator, once was 
can be and have been snatched like 
brands from the burning, even after they 
have been seized by that awful disease of 
delirium tremens, which stands, like 
God’s executioner, in the path of so 
many a drunkard, shows that a man can- 
not be so far gone as to be beyond the 
possibility of rescue even at the eleventh 
hour. It is far easier for a man to save 
himself (through God's grace) by total 
abstinence, when he has not habitually, 
still more when he has but rarely, sunk 
into the shameful helplessness of actual 
intoxication. But the more difficult it is 
for any man to achieve his deliverance, 
the more obviously imperative it is upon 
him, for the sake of his country, for the 
sake of his order, for his own sake, for 
the sake of his wife and family, for the 
sake of children yet unborn. Any tropble 
which the effort may cause him, is ten- 
thousandfold less trying than the awful 
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and immeasurable retribution which may 
come upon him by a reckless continuance 
in that which, after all, is nothing higher 
than a sensual indulgence—harmless, per- 
haps, if not abused, but in no sense harm- 
less if it tends to a ruin anda 
snare.—Canon F. Farrar, in British 
Workman. 


become 


W. 
NEEDLESS IRRITATION. 


IRGE AND. 


HOWL 
\ Y experience teaches me that there is 
| no more fruitful source of the irrita- 
tion and unreasoning complaint of par- 
ents than the frequent notes of teachers 
to them that ‘‘the child whispers.’’ 
** Your looks round, he laughs.’’ 
‘John makes a with his feet.’’ 
‘Charles whistled “T caught Mary 
to-day writing notes.’’ ‘‘I wish to have 
you call and see me to-morrow.’”’ ‘‘ Your 
son cannot return to school again unless 
you come with him."’ ‘‘ Ltold Fannie to 
stay after school and write her spelling 
ten times, and she went away.’’ ‘‘ Harry 
pulled a girl’s hair, and I wish you to 
punish him severely.’’ ‘‘ Willie asked to 
go out and I found he had been playing 
narbles.’’ How exasperating, how de- 
structive to the order and scholarship of 
the school any one of these may seem to 
the sensitive, « teacher! What 
sleepless nights and sorrowing days are 
hers! Oh, that she could teach these 
young and erring natures to see as she 
! And yet, to the laboring, loving, 
father and mother, proud of the 
spirits and active minds of their 
how frivolous, how 


son 


lit vise 


” 


irnest 


sees 
doting 
bright 
children, how paltry, 
petty it all seems! 

Their children are good children, play- 
ful as they should be; they mean nothing 
bad. ‘‘ We wish them to do well, and we 
think they do. The school ma’am is a 
crank, that’s what’s the matter, and the 
principal is not much better, or he would 
put a stop to all this nonsense.”’ 

With the perfect teacher, who under- 
stands the thought of the child, there are, 
in my judgment, no incorrigibles of sound 
mind: with the average teacher there will 
be here and there one; with the poor 
teacher, the good pupil is the exception, 
and for the most part is goody-goody, 
and dull. 

The bright boy, or girl, of ten or four- 
teen years, who is to make his way in 
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this world, is full of strong but untrained 

activities which, unless grasped and 

guided by the sympathetic teacher, will 

lead to infinite trouble in the school-room 

and in the home. From the homes of 
the rich, from the homes of the poor they 

come to us, and the wise teacher must, at 

the fitting moment, seize upon these vital 

forces, and kindly turn them into the 

channels of truth and duty. 
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FITTING FOR LIFE. 


BY PRESIDENT ELIOT OF HARVARD. 

HE prime, direct object of all true ed- 

ucation is the same throughout the 
entire educational course, whether the 
pupil pursues it for a long or a short 
period. This object is to impart and de- 
velop in the young human creature capa- 
cities for enjoyment and serviceableness. 
This object is uniform and unvarying, in 
all education which is true to its end. 
This is a worthy end,—enjoyment and 
serviceableness in this world. But this 
is no reason why it may not look beyond. 
The best way to prepare to enjoy and 
serve to-morrow is to enjoy and be ser- 
viceable to day. 

Enjoyment is placed first. In B« 
the slightly evolved Puritans of to-day 
look back with reverence upon the body 
of men who formed the Westminister As- 
sembly, and upon their work. This as- 
sembly was called to draw up a cate- 
chism, among other things, and the first 
question it asked was, ‘‘What is the 
chief end of man?’ T 1 


ston, 


he chief end of ed- 
ucation may be considered to be much 
the same as that of man. The answer 
was, “To glorify God and enjoy Him 
forever Teachers are called upon, 
therefore, to teach the young how, now 
and here, to enjoy the universal good. 
In learning this, we all learn how to be 
serviceable in this world. To be service- 
able to humanity is to glorify God. We 
need the same training for ourselves as 
for humanity. 

We have pleasures and enjoyments in 
many ways, but chiefly through the eye. 
The eye is always at work, except when 
we sleep, and thus it contributes the most 
to our enjoyment. Pictures are ever be- 


” 


ing presented, of which the mind should 
take cognizance. 
attend to them, and if it does not, we 
rive no pleasure from them. 


The alert mind must 
de- 
Similarly, 
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we derive much pleasure through the ear. 
This organ is not wholly a means of 
human intercourse. Only when we are 
deprived of the incessant noises which 
come from the world about us, wherever 
we are, do we realize how great is the 
pleasure which comes to us from beloved 
voices, the hum of the city, or the roar of 
the waves and trees. The enjoyment of 
music is a pleasure rarely entirely denied 
to man, and the participation in the pro- 
duction of harmony is one of the keenest 
of pleasures, both sensuous and intellec- 
tual. Natural history is coming to ap- 
proach its just place in our education, and 
furnishes us with a broad field of unend- 
ing delight. Weare experiencing a great 
return to the love of nature, from which 
the new urban life has been drawing men 
away during the past century. 

With happiness comes serviceableness. 
The observant, alert, cheerful boy, atten- 
tive to his duties and to what goes on 
about him, is the one who is wanted. 
The physician is both naturalist and mis- 
sionary, a servant to the sick and the 
hurt, who gains added capacity for human 
serviceableness in his power for enjoy- 
ment. The hot climate figment that 
labor is a curse, has given place to the 
recognition that every form of exertion, 
in itself, is pleasurable, if not pressed to 
excess. If we add to the exertion the 
production of a new value and the liveli- 
hood which comes from that product, we 
find that our daily work is a source of 
pleasure. Therefrom comes steady, per- 
manent delight. He who enjoys his daily 
work most is most serviceable, and edu- 
cation should train in, and for, this de- 
light and serviceableness. 

Frequent intellectual contact with other 
minds may give each of us infinite de- 
light. We need not depend for this upon 
conversation. The leading minds of to- 
day, and the greatest minds of all time, 
have been brought within the reach of 
all. It is especially the function of edu- 
cation to give this new power of enjoy- 
ment, and it seems as if this must give a 
new life to the coming generation. Only 
a few minutes of reading a day, judic- 
iously and conscientiously applied, make 
all the difference between the cultivated 
and uncultivated man. But education 
should give the capacity for enjoying 
more sources of pleasure than can come 
through books. Human sympathy and 
comradeship, the domestic and social re- 


| lations, are great sources of human hap- 
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piness. So, too, is noble citizenship, and 
the church, which lifts our thoughts to 
the spiritual interests of our being. It is 
most important that teachers should set 
before our youth the nature and the im- 
portance of the felicities of the domestic 
life and of social intercourse. They 
should be inspired with a love of human- 
kind and the desire to serve it. The 
marked tendency toward city life is a dis- 
tinct sign of the longing for human com- 
radeship, and for the intimate and con- 
stant converse with mankind. Heretojore, 
the country schools have not implanted 
the love of nature in children to counter- 
act this tendency. 

The happiness which comes from serv- 
ing others ought to be taught elaborately, 
carefully, thoughttully, as a part of the 
training in all schools and colieges. The 
reward for service is never proportioned 
to the amount of service rendered. The 
lesser oftentimes brings the greater sat- 
isfaction, or, rather, perhaps, brings it 
home better. In short, all schools, trom 


the elementary to the professional, are 
fitting for life, and if they keep the true 
end in view, all teachers should instruct 
the young ¢reatures intrusted to their 


charge how they may best be happy, and 
how they may best serve their fellowmen. 


“DO” AND “ DON’T.”’ 


1. Things to do.—Speak distinctly, with 

good articulation. Cultivate a well modu- 
lated and pleasant voice. Preserve a buoy- 
ant, joyous disposition. polite to 
scholars, as well as to others, in the school- 
room, and under all circumstances. Be self- 
possessed. Be exacting, and firm, but kind. 
Remember that courage, vigor, decision, 
and sound judgment, are the qualities needed 
by the teacher as by all executive officers. 
Je patient. Beunassuming. Be energetic. 
Stimulate and encourage pupils. Impress 
the idea that character is more than scholar- 
ship. Develop moral energy. 

lhings not to do.—Don’t scold. Don’t 
talk too much. Avoid ‘‘dignity’’ and 
‘“‘distance.’’ Don’t adopt a sentimental 
or joking style ; be straightforward. Avoid 
Selfishness. Don’t find more fault than 
is necessary. Avoid cynicism. Don’t 
‘‘fool’’ with a school or a class, remember- 
ing that a horse that has once run away is 
dangerous; check the beginnings. Don’t 
claim to be infallible. Don’t worry. 

The above is good advice for those that 
need it, but it is a sad commentary upon 
current teaching that such advice should 
be needed. The teacher should have one 
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| sole-aim, to develop the child. She should 
have one broad method, including the use 
of everything within her reach that can 
develop the child. She should be thor- 
oughly absorbed in the prosecution of 
this broad aim by this broad method. 

A teacher whose whole thought is for 
the child's best development will ‘‘ speak 
distinctly’’ without having distinctness of 
speech in mind; she will use ‘‘a well 
modulated and pleasant’’ voice without 
thought of cultivating her tones, because 
such tones are those of love, and it is 
love she is expressing; she will ‘‘ be 
polite to scholars’’ without thinking of 
politeness, but because she thinks of hem , 
she will ‘‘be self-possessed,’’ ‘ exact- 
ing,’’ ‘‘ficm,’’ ‘‘ kind,’’ all without aim- 
ing at these attainments, but naturally 
and unconsciously, as an artist holds his 
tool steadily to its work. She will exer- 
cise ‘‘ courage, vigor, decision and sound 
judgment’’ without thinking about them. 
She will be *‘ patient,’’ *‘ unnecessary, 
energetic,’’ according as her work calls 

out these qualties. She will “ stimulate 
and encourage pupils;’’ but mainly 
through the nature of the work she gives 
them to do. She willcultivate ‘‘ charac- 
ter’’ before ‘* in every touch 
of her art. 

A teacher in intensest labor 
for and with her pupils will have no time 
to consider the don’ts. Such a teacher 
will not or ‘‘talk too much.’’ 
She will be neither ‘‘ dignified’’ nor 
‘‘distant.’’ She will not adopt ‘‘a senti- 
mental or joking style,’’ or any other 
style,’’ though she will often joke or 
yield to sentiment, occasion rouses 
the varying emotions her living 
human pupils herself. She will 
not be “‘ selfish ‘find fault’’ more 
than is necessary.’’ She will not ‘‘ avoid 
cynicism,’’ because it will never come 
near her. She will not ‘‘fool with a 
school or class’’ fear its *‘ running 
away,’ because class and teacher will be 
one. She will *‘ check’’ all evil ‘* begin- 
nings,’’ not by watching for them, but by 
keeping her pupils constantly occupied 
upon what is good. She will never think 
ot ‘‘infallibility,’’ either as a claim for 
herself or as an attribute of anybody else. 
She will not need even the last injunc- 
tion, ‘‘ don’t worry,’’ because she will be 
too much occupied in repairing her mis- 
takes to worry over them. 

She will have little time to think of 
herself or what mannerisms she is to cul- 
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The codifying of rules 
of conduct takes valuable time that the 
teacher can ill spare. Even the unfit 
teacher cannot fit herself for her art by 
sittingin a corner and thinking what the 
artist must not do. Let her go fo work, 
‘*heart within and God o’erhead,’’ and 
think of her pupils, not herself. The 
way to make teachers better is to inspire 
them with love for childhood, with awe 
of its promise, and with the grandeur of 
surrounding nature that is to 
childhood outward under her care. 
How these ‘‘Do’s’’ and ‘‘ Don’ts’’ that 
one finds in educational papers smack of 
low ideals of education, still prevailing ; 
of iron-bound curricula; of mechanical 
supervision ; of clock ruled programs ; of 
uninspired teachers; of nauseated chil- 
dren! What is wanted is a higher AIM 
and ELBOW-ROOM The School Journal, 


tivate or avoid. 
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THE DANGER. 
ee child is taught to read—sometimes 
with much labor. At once there is 
open before him a vast field ; books and 
papers abound. In the city papers are 
thrust in his hand ; a portion of some ex- 
citing tale is given him, to entice him to 
buy the remainder. The free library con- 
tains numerous volumes whose sole object 
is to entrance his imagination. 

The two inhabitants of the Garden saw 
daily before them two kinds of fruit- 
one would bring happiness, the other 
misery. In like manner, before the child 
who has learned to read there are two 
kinds of books; too often he does not 
know that one kind will eventually prove 
a curse ; too often he takes up any book, 
any paper, simply because he is able to 
decipher its hieroglyphics, and there is a 
certain pleasure in substituting the con- 
nection of thoughts found in them, in the 
place of connecting his own thoughts. 

Shall the child be taught to read? 
Most certainly, with all the risks that 
flow from it. Life itself is full of risks ; 
sometimes when a child is dead we say it 
is best, and echo Longfellow’s words, 
‘* free from temptation.’’ All movements 
of the child when it leaves the mother’s 
arms are attended with risks, There is 
risk in obtaining an education. Many a 
young man has gone from a peaceful 
home to a college, and ever after buffeted 
with tempests and trials growing out of 
the new life entered through the gate of 
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his education. There is risk in learning 
to read—the power may be misused. 

A lawyer was asked concerning a young 
man in the same boarding house. He 
replied: ‘‘ He will never amount to any- 
thing; he reads nothing but newspapers.’’ 
This was a quick but correct judgment. 
Here was a young man able to read, and 
misusing his ability. Newspapers have 
their place, not to be the sole reading of 
any one, 

Along, then, with the power to read, 
there must be some judgment, some taste, 
some appetite pertaining to reading; the 
young person is set afloat by the teacher 
in a sea of books and papers—what shall 
he do? It is of very little account that a 
teacher says you must not read this or 
that book, or you must read this or that: 
yet it may help that certain great names 
are used. 

The Protestants are right in saying, 
Teach the children to read, let the haz- 
ards be what they may. ‘The Catholics 
and Christian people generally are right 
in saying, It is of paramount importance 
that there be a great central idea in the 
child's mind—duty to God. The inher- 
ent guiding principles must be strength- 
ened. If the child goes out into the world 
with the power to read, and does not 
care a snap whether he pleases the unseen 
yet surely knowing Creator, if he iscon- 
scienceless, if right and wrong are not 
distinguished clearly, the probability is 
that this new power will lead him to evil. 
This is by no means all that can be said; 
the conclusion is that more than mere 
reading must be aimed at in teaching.- 
N. Y. School Journal. 
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A MATHEMATICAL DISCOVERY. 


BY C. M. DRAKE. 

‘‘ A LONG time ago,’’ said the school- 
master to me, ‘‘ I used to be much smarter 
than I am now.”’ 

‘* Did they put you on exhibition ?”’ ] 
asked, with mild sarcasm. 

‘I put myself on exhibition, as you 
have done many times,’’ retorted the 
schoolmaster. ‘‘I remember that I was 
just twenty years old when I made my 
great mathematical discovery. I had 
been studying the various properties of 
right-angled triangles, and it occurred to 
methat I would see how many of those 
triangles there were whose sides were all 
whole numbers.”’ 
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‘Like the carpenter’s 3, 4, 5,’‘ I sug- 
gested. 

‘* Exactly. Well, I discovered that 
lines 5, 12 and 13 long would make a 
right-angled triangle ; then that 8, 15 and 
17 would do the same. Other numbers 
rapidly followed, and by the end of the 
week I had these tables : 


3 4 a 4 3 5 
4 I2 13 6 S 1O 
7 24 25 8 15 17 
9 40 I 10 24 26 
II 60 oI I2 35 37 
13 34 85 14 18 50 
‘| £82 “353 16 63 65 
17 144 145 18 so $2 
Ig I5O ISI 20 99 IOI 


Before I had completed these tables I 
was struck with the fact that if the base 
was an odd number the perpendicular 
was one less than the hypothenuse, 
while it was gwo less if the base was an 
even number.” 

‘That is not always the case,’’ said I, 
‘* There are the triangles, 28, 45, and 53; 
and 20, 21 and 49, for example. 

‘‘T had not yet rounded up those mav 
ericks,’’ said the school-master, who 
sometimes indulges in an approach to 
slang. ‘‘ Well, it did not take me very 
long to formulate these two rules: When 
the base is an odd number, square it, di- 
vide by two, add, and substract '4 for the 
other two sides. 

‘*'When the base is an even number, 
divide by two, square the quotient, then 
plus or minus one will give the other two 
sides. 

‘“My next move was to see if any of 
the arithmetics, algebras or geometries 
had this discovery of mine. I could not 
find it, nor could I find that any one had 
ever heard of this peculiarity of right- 
angled trlangles before.’’ 

‘*And I suppose visions of mathemati- 
cal degrees and honors disturbed your very 
dreams,’’ said I; ‘tof course you did not 


suffer the world to remain in ignorance of 


your great discovery.”’ 

‘No, I obtained permission from the 
county superintendent to show the other 
teachers that they had not properly ap- 
preciated me. I was studiously modest 
In my preliminary remarks to the insti- 
tute; but I made them all acknowledge, 
before I revealed my discovery, that they 
had never heard of any such thing. I did 
not want some old liar to tell me that 
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been smart enough to find it out. The 
other teachers did not enthuse over it the 
way I thought they ought to; but I felt 
that they were a little jealous, and besides, 
they did not discover it. After they were 
dismissed an old gray-haired antiquity 
came up tomeand invited me to take din- 


ner with him [I have some curious 
books I should like to show you,’ said 
he. I retold the story of my discovery, 


and he seemed so interested that I never 
enjoyed a dinner more in my life. But 
after dinner he showed me the work of 
some miserable mathematical crank ofthe 
last century, and there 
covery referred, half to Plato and the 
Other half to Pythagoras. That old 
wretch, Euclid, hada rule of his own that 
I had never heard of, and a miserable old 
saron Maseres, who had been dead fifty 
years, had. discovered a magnificent rule 
that took all the shine out of mine.’’ 

‘* Of any two numbers, take twice their 
product, the sum of their squares and the 
difference of their squares,’’ quoted I. 

‘“Thatis it. And do you wonder that 
I had an attack of indigestion that I did 
not get over for a week? But I never 
knew how I got through with that after- 
noon at the institute. It seemed to me 
that every one there must have read that 
horrible book at noon-time, and when I 
was asked to name the principal products 


of lowa, I said, ‘Platoand Pythayoras.’ 


v1 } 
was my great dis- 


? 


—N. Y. Journal of Education. 
WHAT ARE THEY SAYING? 


\ PRIMARY Sunday 
i\ was 
who always thought ‘Jesus loves 
even ime,’’ was loves Eve and 
me,’’ and she cailed it ‘‘ Adam’s Song.’ 
A washerwoman’s little girl used in- 
nocently to sing, ‘‘ We shall come rejoic- 
ing, bringing im the sheets’’ (sheaves). 
Some of my own pupils in a negro school 
in the South, sang, ‘‘ Keep Susy right,”’ 
instead of ‘‘ Keep to the right.’’ A little 
fellow went singing about the house a 
song learned at school : 
‘Work makes us cheerf 
Makes us bol 


teacher 
a little girl 


school 
1 1. ; 

telling her Class ol 
that 


Jesus 


ul and happy, 


ative and strony. 


Being asked to listen more carefully for 
the words, he came home elated, satisfied 


that now he had it right. The new 


he had known that ever since childhood, | version was: 


when I knew that no one else had ever 


” 


‘* Makes us go-ative and strong. 
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Weeks later, the mother learned that the 
words intended were : 

‘* Makes us grow active 
‘*Go-ative’”’ what 
sort of an idea could a child have of work 
which made him ye 


und strong.’’ 


was not so bad, but 


‘* bobative } 

When the children were rehearsing the 
Columbus Day songs, one boy sang, ‘*O 
Columbus, the Germany ocean,’’ while, 
at his side, another sang of ‘‘the germ in 
the ocean.’’ A little neighbor of mine 
was wont to sing ‘‘Go view the land, 
sweep through the land,’’ for “‘O Beulah 
land, sweet Beulah land !’’ Children 
were asked to name some song which 
they would like to sing, and a little Ger- 
man girl raised her hand and asked for 
the ‘‘ Bologna song.’’ The teacher, not 
having the remotest idea what the child 
meant, asked if she could remember other 


words in the hymn. ‘' Yes; there was 
‘dangerous’—I remember that.’’ With 


these sniall findings, the desired hymn 
was discovered to be one in which occur 
the words, ‘‘ Though thy pathway be 
lonely and dangerous too.’ 


A friend has told me that as a child 


she recited ‘‘the sea and all the tin- 
nimies.’’ She wondered, but never 
dared ask, what the ‘‘tinnimies’’ were, 


and only in later years learned about 
‘**the sea and all that in them is.’’ ‘‘On 
these two hang all the law and the pro- 
phets’’ was very puzzling to a childish 
mind which could never quite grasp the 
peculiar gymnastic feat whereby the 
‘*law and the prophets ’’ were suspended 
on *‘ these two.’’ 


—_ 


THE HOLIDAYS. 


RHODA LEE. 


‘* WHat is to be done with holidays,’’ 


is the question uppermost in the minds of 


most teachers at the present time. There 
are many ways of spending a vacation, 
and great difference in the degrees of en- 
joyment. After the rush of examinations 
and the excitement of closing exercises, 
even the hottest ‘of summer days brings 
with it a delightful sense of freedom and 
rest. However, given time and even a 


very modest amount of money, the ques- 
tion referred to become easily answerable. 
We hope every teacher will endeavor to 
rest in the true sense of the word. By 
rest we do not mean idleness, as that is 
generally synonomous with unrest and 
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Nor in any two minds is the 


‘* Work for 


discontent. 
term rest similarly defined. 
one is play for another.’’ ‘‘* Holidays,’’ 
says a little friend of mine, ‘‘ and an op- 
portunity of reading the books I have 
been hoarding for the last three months. 
Think of it!’’ For many teachers it 
means going home, for others a summer 
trip, and for some merely a change of oc- 
cupation. 

[ remember being one summer, very 
weary when the end of June came, and I 
determined to put all thought of school 
from my mind. ‘‘I will not give ita 
thought,’’ I said. 3ut September came, 
and I found I had unconsciously stored 
up an immense amount of material for 
the session. On looking back over the 
vacation weeks, I was surprised to find 
how much, in spite of my resolution, I 


had been planning for school. Stories, 
* . . 

incidents in travel, scenery, botanical 
collections and curiosities of all kinds 


were among the stores I had gathered. 


Rest is not quitting the busy career 
R fitting of self to its sphere. 


, 
neSt 18 the ntting 


The unconscious fitting that goes on 


all the time, when we have the interest of 


our school and our children deep down in 
our hearts, is the best preparation we can 
possibly have. 

A great many additions to the school 


museum may be made in the course of 


flowers, 


the summer: grasses, grains, 
shells, minerals, insects, etc. I hope 


every primary teacher in her closing talk 
urged her pupils to make of the holidays 
discovery-days, finding out everything 
they could of the flowers, birds, animals, 


or whatever may interest them most. If 


we could only train our children to de- 
pend less on their books and elders and 
more on themselves, we should be giving 
them the best lesson it is possible for 
them to learn. It is for this training that 
we urge the collecting of specimens and 
curiosities, that they may be used in ob- 
ject and observation lessons. 

Make the most and best of summer. 
In all your plans leave a wide margin for 
your reading, and a still wider one for 
thinking. 

Now is the high tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 

Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 

Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God wills it; 

No matter how barren the past may have been, 
’Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green. 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him wasa 
sufterer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.—WLecker. 


Ye may be ayestickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye're sleepin’.—. Scotch sar mer, 


NK, C. SCHAEFFER, + + + += J, P, McCASKEY, 
‘THE bill increasing the Board of Ex- 

aminers at the State Normal Schools 
ot Pennsylvania makes two important 
changes. Instead of appointing the com- 
missioned superintendeuts from the coun- 
ties of the district in which the school is 
situated, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction can select them from any part 
of the Commonwealth. Heretotore the 
Board ot Examiners consisted of the State 
Superintendent or his deputy, two prin- 
cipals ot Normal Schools, and two county, 
city, boro’ or township superintendents, 
lhe new act provides that not less than 
three nor more than six Superintendents 
shall be appoimted, ‘This will enable the 
Board to examine the classes in sections, 
and to bestow more time upon a critical 
examination of the answers. As hereto- 
fore, two negative votes wiil reject an ap- 
plicant. Im recent years the yraduating 
classes have more than trebled 1n size,and 
the work of the Board became too oner- 
ous for five persons. The change in the 
law is a step in the direction ot raising 
the standara of the profession ot teacuing. 


THE school interests of Forest county 
sufiered a severe loss in the death of Prot. 
George W. Kerr, who had charge of the 
schools ot that county during a period of 
eight years. He was taken sick on Sun- 
day morning, April 28, as he was starting 
for his class in the Sabvbath-school, and 
on the roth of May passed to his reward 
in a better world. He was born near 
Tylersburg, Clarion county, January 20, 
1853, educated in the public schools ot 
his native county and at the Edinboro 
State Normal School, and elected prin- 
cipal of the Tionesta schools in 1883. His 
last work was to write out tor his class a 
list of the last words of Jesus upon the 
cross. He was widely kuown aud uni- 
vetsally esteemed, and had a profound 
knowlege of men. 
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Under his adminis- | 





| tration the school term of Forest county 
was lengthened to seven and a half 
months. The tax levied for teachers’ 
wages in his county is twice the amount 
received as appropriation from the State. 
He was a very energetic officer and made 
a deep impression upon the schools under 
his care. His sister, Miss Agnes Kerr, 
is appointed to fill the unexpired term. 
ieee 
| THE purpose of Zhe School Journal is 
| to impart information to Directors, to 
| awaken deeper interest in the schools, 
and to arouse greater effort in their be- 
half. Intelligent Directors know it to be 
suggestive in connection with the work 
of education, and not a few thoughtful 
men who read it regularly say they could 
not, as School Directors, afford to be 
without it if they paid the subscription 
price from their own pockets. The large 
State appropriation enables many Boards 
more readily to subscribe. This is the 
only direct return which the Director can 
receive in recognition of his service to the 
public schools, and many who have made 
trial of Zhe Journal say that no like sum 
of money can be expended by the Board, 
that will secure equal benefit to the school 
district. Twelve numbers are issued 
during the year The volume (43d) 
which ends with the present number con- 
tains more than five hundred and fifty 
double column pages of large size, and 
presents, for its low subscription rate, an 
immense amount of varied and interest- 
ing matter relating to the work of the 
schools, of value to the Teacher, the 
Parent, and the School Director. Our 
next issue (July No.) begins the new 
(44th) volume. Please renew promptly. 


THE wreaths and flowers of Memorial 
Day have not yet lost their beauty or 
their fragrance, as again they mark the 
graves of those heroes who died in de- 
tense of the Union or who lived to see a 
healing of sectional differences, the result 
of their patriotism and valor. While the 
flowers may wither, the memory of the 
noble men who sacrificed their lives will 
be revered for ages by a grateful people. 

THE present number of Zhe Journal 
ends the current volume. If your sub- 
scription expires with this issue, as will 
be seen from the date in connection with 
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your name, we shall be glad to have you 
renew for Volume Forty-Four, beginning | 
with July number. A School Director | 
who has long been familiar with this ed- 
ucational monthly writes within a few 
days: ‘‘ Let me congratulate you on the 


The April number was good, but 
the May number is better! The article 
by Dr. Harris, and those on Curtis, 
Japan and Dr. Holmes, are admirable. I 
do not see why School Boards do not re- 
cognize the value of 7he /ournal by sub- 
scribing for it more widely.’’ 


wal, 





THE University Extension Summer 
Meeting will be held July 1-26, 1895, in 
the buildings of the University of Penn- 
solvania at Philadelphia. Of the six de- 
partments of instruction that of Psy- 
chology will be of special interest to 
teachers. The lectures in this depart- 
ment will be delivered by Dr. William 
Romaine Newbold and Dr. Lightner 
Witmer, both professors in the Univer- 
sity. Course I will embrace twenty lect- 
ures on the Psychology of the Normal 
Mind, and Course II an equal number of 
lectures on the Physiological Psychology 
of Adult and Child. There will be a semi- 
nar on Hypnotic and Kindred Abnormal 
States of Mind, and laboratory courses on 
the anatomy and physiology of the nerv- 
ous system and on experimental methods 
of child study. Full information can be 
obtained from Dr. E. T. Devine, Univer- 
sity Extension office, 111 South Fifteenth 
street, Philadelphia. 

THERE are many people in Pennsylva- 
nia. Nota few of them are in office, but 
some of them don't seem to have got 
into the right places. The School Direc- 
tors are, in many parts of the State, 
among the best men in their respective 
communities. But here and there, and 
now and then, a man gets into this im- 
portant office who is quite unfitted for 
anything but to keep down the taxes 
and hire the cheapest teachers in the 
county. What business has any man in 
a School Board who is unable to read and 
write? To select such men—and there 
are such men in office to-day—seems like 
putting ‘‘a hard strain on the life-line.’’ 
Little better than they—and perhaps not 
so good—are the men who can read a 
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increased excellence of Zhe School /our- | 





little and ought to read more—but who 
will not. By accident 7he Journal was, 
recently sent to one of these, who says: 
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‘‘T want you to stop sending the penn- 
sylvania scool journal to me I have no 
yose for it.’’ Another, a Secretary, writes 
that the price of 7he /ournal is ‘*‘ to hi’’ 
for his Board to subscribe. It might bea 
wise thing for the Board to subscribe 
were it twice as ‘‘ hi’’—or, say, three or 
four times as ‘‘hi’’—though if it cost 
but one-fourth its present subscription 
rate it might still be ‘‘to hi!’’ 

InN some places it is growing intoa 
custom for graduating classes to present 
a good picture, handsomely framed, to 
the school they are leaving. It is a cus- 
tom that deserves to become general. The 
school-room walls would thus be enriched 
from year to year, these gifts relieving 
their barrenness or adding to their charm 
in such as are already becoming attrac- 
tive. Messrs. A. W. Elson & Co., of 
Boston, Massachusetts, have sent us 
copies of their portraits of Washington 
and Longfellow, which are well adapted 
for such use. They will send them with 
or without frames, at a moderate price, 
putting upon the frames, if desired, a 
brass plate with the words, ‘Class of 
1895.’ Put money into good pictures 
and suggestive and appropriate mottoes. 


se — 


DR. BURROWES MEMORIAL, 


‘THERE has been much interest ex- 

pressed in the long deferred memor- 
ial to Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes. This 
is gratifying and encouraging. It was 
Carlyle who said: The character of a 
people is shown in the regard they have 
for their great men, their benefactors, 


their heroes. Do they forget them? Do 
they honor them ? 
In a personal letter, Mr. B. E. Herr 


writes: ‘* Please let me offer my hearty 
congratulations on the beautiful tablet 
erected in St. James church, Lancaster, 
to the memory of the late Dr. Thos. H. 
Burrowes. Iam proud to see that some- 
thing suitable has been done in com- 
memoration of his great work for the 
common schools of Pennsylvania. I 
have not favored the effort to honor oth- 
ers so long as his name and memory were 
not more revered. Could not those who 
promoted the movement in honor of Dr. 
Higbee take hold of this also? I am 
sure it would be very popular, and it is 
certainly in the right direction.”’ 

In reply to this gentleman we can say 
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that a resolute effort will now be made to 
complete, in this twenty-fifth year since 
his death, the work begun just twenty- 
four years ago, when a resolution was 
adopted by the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association, in session at Wil- 
liamsport, looking towards a_ proper 
memorial in recognition of his great ser- 
vices to the State, 
educators the next year, 1872, appointed a 
large committee to have general charge 
of this important daty. But what every- 
body approved, and seemed to think easy 
to do and sure of being done, nobody 
took hold of with right earnest purpose— 
and nothing was accomplished. What 
the schools and friends of education have 
done in honor of Dr. Higbee and Dr. 
Wickersham they will do in equal honor 
of Dr. Burrowes, the value of whose ser- 
vices to the cause of general education in 
Pennsylvania surpasses that of any other 
man. He had—providentially, as we be- 
lieve—an opportunity such as does not 
come to one man in millions, and grandly 
did he improve it. 

He was one of many strong men who 
have labored in season and out of season, 
during the past sixty years and more, in 


the building up of our system of schools ; 
but for variety and extent and efficiency 
of service his name must ever hold the 
first and highest place upon this Penn- 
sylvania roll of honor. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

r is no longer optional whether or not 

there shall be a yearly census of school 
children. The census is ordered by stat- 
ute law for every voting district in the 
State, and it is now merely a question of 
truthful parents and guardians, and com- 
petent and faithful assessors. This cen- 
sus being taken for every school district, 
it becomes the duty of the School Board 
to see that children between the ages of 
eight and thirteen years are in their 
proper schools for such term of sixteen 
weeks per year as the law requires. The 
full text of this important act, known as 
the ‘‘ Farr Compulsory School Bill’’—be- 
cause introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives and championed by Hon. 
John R. Farr, of Scranton—will be found 
elsewhere in the official department of the 
present number of 7he Jonrnal. 

The new law is COMPULSORY as to 
school attendance. It is the first compul- 


The same body of 
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sory school law in the history of the State, 
but it is the logical outcome of the situa- 
tion. Why should we have a system of 
general education supported at the public 
expense, and permit tens of thousands of 
our people to grow up in ignorance? 

Parents, guardians, and all others, 
having charge of children between the 
ages of eight and thirteen years are re- 
quired to send these children to school at 
least sixteen weeks in every year, unless 
such attendance is excused by the School 
Directors of the district in which they 
live, upon the presentation of satisfactory 
evidence that the children are prevented 
by mental, physical, or other sufficient 
reasons. 

Any neglect of the duty imposed as 
above makes the parent or guardian 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction of the*same hefore an alderman 
or justice of the peace imposes a fine not 
exceeding two dollars for the first and 
five dollars for every subsequent convic- 
tion. An appeal to the court of quarter 
sessions, within thirty days, is allowed to 
negligent parents or guardians. 

School Boards are authorized, if they 
deem it necessary, to employ a person or 
persons, as ‘‘attendance’’ or truant of- 
ficers, to look after violations of the law, 
and to apprehend, and put into schools, 
such children as their parents may desig- 
nate as truants, and all who do not attend 
under the provisions of this act. 

The assessors in every district are re- 
quired to keep a book, provided by the 
County Commissioners, in which the 
names and residences of all the children 
in the district, between the ages of eight 
and thirteen, shall be recorded, as well as 
the names of the parents or guardians, 
with any other information that may be 
deemed necessary. This census of the 
school children in every voting district 
must hereafter be made annually by the 
assessor at the time when the spring as- 
sessment is made, and it must be certified 
to the Secretary of the School Board for 
further action. 

The teachers must report at the end of 
every month to the Secretary of the Board 
the names of all the children on the list 
previously furnished to them who were 
absent five days in the month without 
satisfactory cause; and if it shall appear 
that the parents or guardians have failed 
to comply with the act, after due notifica- 
tion in writing by the Secretary, he or 
they shall at once be proceeded against 
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before an alderman or justice of the 
peace. ‘‘If sufficient cause be shown 
for the neglect of the requirements of this 
act ’’—as, for instance, it a plea of poverty 
be made by the parents or guardian and 
sustained by the evidence— itis declared 
a sufficient excuse for non-compliance 
with the law, and in such case the cost 
of prosecution will be paid by the School 
Board. 

The Secretary of any School Board who 
wilfully refuses or neglects to comply 
with the provisions of this act is guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof before any alderman or justice of 
the peace may be required to pay a 
fine not exceeding twenty-five dollars for 
such refusal or neglect of duty. 

It is said that in some parts of the State 
the schools cannot accommodate all the 
pupils for whom provision® must now be 
made. Then others must be built. The 
Philadelphia 7zmes, in a late issue, says : 
‘‘It would require the expenditure of a 
million dollars or more in thiscity alone to 
furnish sufficient school buildings to ac- 
commodate the children who are required 
to attend our schools under the compul- 
sory law.’’ What’s the matter with Phil- 
adelphia, that ‘‘a million dollars’? must 
be expended before her school population 
can be accommodated under the law? 
Are so many of her children uncared for? 
Theschool census made from year to year, 
will, it is believed, be of even greater value 
in the cities than in the rural districts. 

In affixing his signature to the bill, 
thus making it the law of the State, 
Governor Hastings says : 

‘* By giving my approval to this meas- 
ure there will appear upon our statute 
books for the first time in the history of 
the Commonwealth a compulsory educa- 
tional law. ‘The general assembly in the 
sessions of 1891 and 1893 passed a com- 
pulsory educational act somewhat similar 
to the present measure, each of which 
met with executive disapproval. There 
appears to be throughout the Common- 
wealth a general desire for such a law. 
I have not received a single protest from 
any citizen against this bill so far as I 
can recall. 

‘*The unanimity with which it was 
passed by the Legislature, as well as the 
large number of requests made upon me 
to sign it, clearly indicate the general de- 
sire on the part of the people for a com- 
pulsory educational law. 

‘Under these conditions I 


am con- 
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vinced that I should not obtrude any in- 
dividual judgment which I may have on 
the question of public policy. This 
measure provides for compulsory educa- 
tion in perhaps the least objectionable 
form to those who. oppose it on principle, 
and offends as little against the personal 
rights of the citizen as possible. I, there- 
fore, approve the bill; but if by experi- 
ence the expectations of the people are 
not realized, future legislation will doubt- 
less meet their demands.’’ 


JULY MEETING OF THE STATE 
ASSOCIATION. 


‘THE fortieth annual meeting of the 

Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Mt. Gretna 
forest, and, as has already been said, 
upon the grounds of the Pennsylvania 
Chautauqua. The location and advan- 
tages of this comparatively new summer 
resort are not easily surpassed, with its 
mountain woods, mountain § scenery, 
mountain springs, mountain air, and its 
beautiful sheet of water of ample size for 
many boats and the recreation of boating. 
The grounds are attractive also because of 
the large number of neat and comfortable 
cottages. The auditorium will seat 
fifteen hundred or more people, and has 
good acoustic properties. The dining- 
hall furnishes substantial fare, and the 
water comes from a better filter than any 
that Pasteur ever made. We've been 
through all this more than once, and 
know whereof we write. The landscape 
views to be had from elevations here are 
broad and varied, and should be seen by 
our Pennsylvania teachers and superin- 
tendents who would know more of the 
grand and beautiful scenery of the State. 
To the northward are the hills and vales 
of Lebanon; to the east the famous 
Cornwall ore banks, apparently inex- 
haustible: to the south lie the fertile 
valleys of Lancaster county, and west- 
ward the river hills of the Susquehanna. 
For the catalogue of the Pennsylvania 
Chautauqua for 1895, and the full pro- 
gramme of the daily work of the Summer 
Assembly, which contains also much 
descriptive matter, with illustrations, ad- 
dress Rev. E. S. Hagen, Lebanon. 

The excellent bill of fare for the three 
days’ session, which has been arranged 
with much thought and care by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee is given herewith in the 
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PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 


TUESDAY, JULY 2. 
10 A. M. Prayer: Rev. C. B. Cross, Lebanon. 
Addresses of Welcome: Gen. J. P. S. Gobin, 
Lebanon, and Dr. Geo. B. Stewart, Harrisburg. 
Responses : Supt, Byron E. Tombaugh, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and T. S. Lowden, Greenville 
‘*Physical Culture and Military Training in 
Public Schools:’’ Miss Amanda Stout, Reading. 
Discussion : Hannah Sears, South Chester. 
2p. M. Inaugural Address: Dr. E. T. Jeffers. 
‘*Co-ordination of Courses of Study:’’ Public 
Schools, Prof. Irving A. Heikes, Mymoath ; | 
Normal Schools, Dr. Geo. B. Hancher, Kutz 
towu; Colleges, Dr. Fletcher Durell, Carlisle. 
Address: Prof. Geo E. Little, Washington. 
‘Natural Sciences in the Schools:’’ Dr. 
Bitner, Millersville. 
Discussion: Prof. S. R. 
mington, 
6:30 P. M. Round 


Thompson, New Wil- 


Table Work. Department 
of Primary Education. (Audilorium.) Presi- 
dent, Miss Lelia Patridge, Westboro, Mass. 

Paper (20 minutes)—‘‘ Limitations of Kinder- 
garten Work.’’—Supt. David A. Harman, Ha- 
zleton. Discussion. 

Paper (20 minutes)—‘‘Ideal Primary School 
Course.’’—Supt. Addison Jones, West Chester. 
Discussion. 

Department of Secondary Education (A/usz 
Pavilion)—President, Prof. Milton C. Cooper, 
Ashbourne, Pa. 

Paper (20 minutes): ) 
School Teachers.’’—Prof. S. 
mel, Pa. Discussion. 

Paper (20 minutes): ‘‘Are Our Public Schools 
Meeting the Demands of the Hour?’’—Supt. 
Frank S. Miller, Mahanoy City. Discussion. 

5 Pp. M.—Music. 

Lecture: ‘‘Savonarola, Italian 
Dr. Wm. H. Crawford, Meadville, I 
Allegheny College. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 3. 
Philip C. 


“ Qualifications of High 
H. Dean, Mt. Car 


Reformer.’’— 
1., President 


9 A. M. Croll, Leba- 
non, Pa. 

‘School Grading and School Promotions.”’ 
Prof. William J. Shearer, New Castle, Pa. 

Discussion —Prof. J. W. Canon, Sharon, 
ir. R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster. 

‘Moral Effect of Public 
ment.’’—Supt. Jos. S. Walton, 

Pennsylvania Chautauqua. 
2P M. Selection of Place of Meeting. 
ination and Election of Officers. 

“Child Study.’’—Dr. Lightner Witmer, Phil- 
adelphia, University of Pennsylvania. 

‘Pennsylvania High School.’’- 
High School, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
2. [he Ideal Course for High Schools 
A. Babcock, Oil City; 3. Discussion. 

6:30 P. M. Round Table Work. Department 
of Superintendents. (Auditorium. )—President, 
ger 3 J. M. Coughlin, Wilkesbarre. 

Paper (20 minutes): ‘‘ Howto Test the Quality 
of a Teacher’s Work.’’ '—Supt. M. J. Brecht, 
Lancaster. Discussion. 

Paper (20 minutes): ‘‘What Shall be the At- 
titude of the Superintendent Toward the Pro- 
fessional Certificate?’’—Supt. A. G. C. Smith, 
Media. 


Department of Normal Schools (J/usical Pa- 


Prayer—Rev. 


and 


Environ- 
Pa. 


School 
Ercildoun., 


Notm 


Township 
Harrisburg ;: 


: Prof. C. 
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-President, rin. M. G. Benedict, Ed- 


Z vilton 
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‘Scholarship of Normal 


John Morrow, Alle- 


-aper (20 minutes 
Pet ant mer es.’ Supt 
ghen) City. Discussion. 

per (20 minutes 
in ~ sell i] Schox 
Slippery Rock, P 
8S Pp. M.—Mus 
Grand Concert 
personations by 


Training 
Murphy, 


‘Professional 
Prof a =. 


ussion. 


vith im 
Pro 
THUR 
9 A. M. rayet Varren Johnson, 
banon. 
‘* Education 
Flickinger, West 
**Compulsory 
Scranton 
Discussion.—Supt. B. F. Patterson, Pottsville. 
Reports: I. Legislatiy Dept 
State Supt. J. O. Stewart, irri aces IT High 
School Committee, Dr. N. Schaeffer, Harris- 
burg; III. Wi Memorial Committee, 
Col. John A. Philadelphia. 


PR 


Le 
Prof. 
R. F 


Hon. J. arr, 
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RAMME PENNSYLVANIA CHAU!1 AUQUA. 


2 Pp. M.—Concert by the Band. Entertain- 
ment by Soto Sun ro, the Ja Wonder 
Worker Celeb: “In le p veendence Day. 
Addresses by | spt — by 
Gertrude Keffleiman, Girl Violinist. 

8 Pp. M.—Impersonatio1 untert ’nment, 
Louise Preece Gr tion of 
Chautauqua Ground 

Music.—The musi ill be in charge 
W. D. Keeny, Manhei 
J. L. Shroy, Doylestown. 

E-xcursion.—We are glad to 
teachers of Pennsyly that Supt. A. D. 
Smith, of the C. & L. R. R., has very kindly 
promised the members of the Association a free 
excursion to the fan Cornwall Iron Ore 
Banks, on the afternoo The exact 
time will be announced at ; noon session. 

Ratlroad Arrang ents.—The following rail- 
roads will sell excursion tickets at reduced rates 
on presentation of orders from ‘¢ » Secretary of 
the Association. Pennsylvani Railroad, in- 
cluding the main line and branches east 
of and including | ‘rie, Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, Phil: 1and Read- 
ing, and branches, Lehigh Valley, Allegheny 
Valley, Hunting Top, Cumber- 
land V y. Delaw kawanna and West- 
ern, Buffalo, Rochest tsburg railroads, 
will sell excursion ticket ction points 
on presentation of « ers issued by. con- 

lines. The and Lebanon will 
members of sociation between 
and Mt. Gretna at a reduction of 25 
from their regul excursion rates; 
round trip. Excursion 

June 2gth to July 
until July 8th, in- 
rs on the Penn- 
and on 
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by Prof. 


assisted 
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ord 
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carry all 
Lé banon 
per cent. 
that is, at 30 ce1 
tickets can be bought 
4th, and are good to re 
clusive, on all lines. |] 
sylvania will change < 
the Philadelphia and Reading at Lebanon. 
Accommodations The ‘ennsylvania Chau- 
tauqua, with a hundred or more delightful 
summer cottages of various sizes at its disposal, 
and a thoroughly equipped summer dining 
hall, furnishing first class hotel course dinners, 
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within a block of the Auditorium, will reduce 
its rates to $1.50 a day for members of the As- 
sociation, and to $1.75 a day for the general 
public, including boarding and lodging. There 
is also a café on the grounds. The Chautauqua 
will be able to accommodate all who come. 
For furcher information and for 
quarters address Rev. E. S. Hagen, 
ponding Secretary of Pennsylvania 
tauqua, Lebanon, Pa. 

Holels at Lebanon.—To those who 
sire it, accommodations may be obtained at 
Lebanon at the following rates: Eagle, $2.00 
per day; Valley House, $2.00 per day; U. S. 
Hotel, $1.50 per day; City Hotel, $1.00 per day; 
American House, $1.00 per day; Central Hotel, 
$1.00 per day. 

Please Kemember.—In 
for excursion tickets, 


engaging 
Corres- 
Chau- 


may de 


applying for orders 
enclose a stamp, ful 


l 
name and address, state clearly the number of 


orders needed, the name of the railroad and 
the station from which vou start, and the name 
of each railroad upon which you will travel in 
going to the meeting. The agent at starting 
point will give any information as to the best 
route, etc. Please write for 
than July rst. 

The Chautauqua grounds will be free to al 
members of the Ass 


orders no later 


ocialion. 

GEO. W. HULL, 
Secretary Executive Commtittee, 
Millersville, Pa. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


President—-Dr. E. T. Jeffers, York, Pa. 

Vice-Presideuts—Miss Mary lL. Dunn, 
rettford; and Supt. D. A. Harman, Hazleton. 

Secrelary—J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster 

Treasurer—Prof. David S. Keck, Kutz 

Executive Committee—Supt. Cyrus Boger, 
Chairman, Lebanon: Dr. Geo. W. Hull, Sec’) 
and Ticket Agent, Millersville; Dr. A. T 
West Chester; Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., Indiana; 
and Supt. E. Mackey, Butler. 

Enrolling Commitlee—Supt. John W. Snok: 
Chairman, Lebanon: Supt. W. M. Zechman, 
Reading; Supt. R. M. McNeal, Steelton; Suy 
L. E. McGinnes, Steelton; and Supt. John § 
Keefer, Braddock. 

Legtsiative Commitlee—Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, Chairman, Huntingdon; Dept. 
Supt. J. Q. Stewart, Harrisburg; Supt. J. M. 
Coughlin, Wilkesbarre; John A. M. Passmore, 


Gar 


Philadelphia; and Supt. D. S. Keith, Altoona. 
LOCAL COMMITTEES. 
Reception Committee — Emerson Heilman, 


Chairman, Cleona; D. J. Leopold, Lebanon; 
J. H. Alleman, Palmyra; Katharine Rise, Leb 
anon; Minnie Pott, Lebanon. 

Local Enrolling Committee — Supt. M. J 


. _t " 
Brecht, Chairman, Lancaster: R. A. Townsend, 


Reading; J. G. Bohn, Lebanon; J. B. Batdorf, 

Lebanon; H. C. Spayd, Minersville 
Entertainment Committee—Jacob Reinoehl, 

Lebanon; Mrs. Francis Osborne, Philadelphia; 


Emma Schmauk, Lebanon: Elsie Kilmer, Leb- 
anon; Carrie Altenderfer, Lebanon: Minnie 
Capp, Lebanon; Elizabeth Rebstock, Lebanon. 

Press Committee—John W. Harbeson, Leba- 
non; Supt. S. A. Baer, Reading; Prof. L. S. 


Shimmell, Harrisburg; J. D. Pyott, Lancaster. 
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MEMORIAL OF ROSES. 
TWENTY-FIRST ARBOR DAY IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 
hen May number of Zhe Journal was 

made up before Arbor Day, which 
was observed in many parts of the State 
with much interest. The pupils of the 
Pottsville high school planted a number 
of trees on the Pennsylvania hospital 
grounds, naming them in honor of promi- 
nent persons, two being named for Sam- 
uel S. Shippen and his sister Elizabeth, 
who gave thirty thousand dollars towards 
founding the hospital. 

Ursinus College at Collegeville, Mont- 
gomery county, had an appropriate ob- 
servance of the day. The current session 
closes the twenty-fifth year of the college, 
and the first public exercises to mark the 
event consisted of the planting on Arbor 
Day of twenty-five trees in honor of 
former members of the Board of Directors 
and of the Faculty. Twenty additional 
trees were planted by persons at present 
connected with the Board and the Faculty. 
The tree-planting was preceded by ad- 
dresses in the College chapel, Hon. I. P. 
Wanger, of Norristown, Congressman 
from the Ninth district, spoke upon the 
importance of attention to Forestry and 
the significance of observing Arbor Day. 

More trees were planted in West Ches- 
ter than in any preceding year, several 
hundred having been set out. The citi- 
zens of Keunett Square planted a large 
number of fruit and shade trees. In the 
schools of many towns throughout the 
State there were exercises appropriate to 
the day, and many trees were planted. 
But of course much of this work, which 
was done everywhere, is not reported, 
nor is report needed. That the trees 
were set out, and given a proper chance, 
is the great thing. 

At the Girls’ Normal School, Philadel- 
phia, Mrs. Lucy L. Williams, teacher of 
biology in the school, was the speaker of 
the day. ‘‘ When we think,”’ said she, 
‘of the thousand ways in which trees de- 
light us with their infinite beauty of color 
and form—feed us, clothe us, house us, 
and rest us—we can scarcely he)p sym- 
pathizing with those grand old pagans 
who looked upon trees as the origin of 
life, and consequent objects of worshiy 
In sharp contrast to those old days are 
these, when one of the States of the 
Union has on its shield a wood-chopper 
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pictured in the very act of destroying a 
tree.’’ She then traced the history of 
the causes which led to the destruction of 
trees in this country. Our ancestors 
were an agricultural people, and it was 
little to be wondered at that the hero of 
those days was the man who lifted the 
axe among thick trees. ‘‘ But, that time 
and those conditions have long since 
passed. The forest no longer threatens 
us. We threaten the forest. Ignorance 
and greed are doing their perfect work. 
Not only have we, in our reckless Amer- 


can way, wasted the. actual timber of 


these forests, but we have brought down 
upon us, in so doing, a host of misfor- 
tunes.”’ 

In Harrisburg, Governor Hastings ob- 
served the day by planting a fine speci- 
men of the Carolina poplar on the Capitol 
Grounds in front of the new Executive 
building. Auditor General Mylin, who 
is also a practical tree-planter, chanced 
to.come along at the time and lent his 
aid in trampling the earth down about its 
roots. Many members of the Legislature 
looked on with interest, and congratu- 
lated the Governor when the work was 


done. 
} 


The twenty-first Arbor Day was ob- 
served at the Lancaster High Schools May 
26th, as usual in a practical way, this 
time by the planting of more than four 
hundred choice roses. Trees have been 
planted for twenty times, more each time 
than there have been boys in the school, 


‘ 


and when Arbor Day came ‘‘ of age,’’ it 
seemed well to plant roses, and also to 
make it a memorial of roses in honor of 
the late State Superintendent Higbee, who 
introduced the observance of the day into 
Pennsylvania. The fine portrait of Dr. 
Higbee, which hangs in the study hall of 
the school, was draped with smilax, and a 
profusion of the choicest roses filling the 
vases upon the ample bracket beneath it, 
added their charm to the desk and the 
platform. The room was handsomely 
decorated for the occasion with potted 
plants from the greenhouses of Mr. Harry 
A. Schroyer. The high school orchestra 
of twenty-five or thirty instruments, 
played well under the leadership of Prof. 
Thorbahn. The instrumental feature of 
the programme was a clarionet solo by 
Thomas H. Thorbahn, a son of the Pro- 
fessor, who has recently passed an exami- 
nation for admission to Sousa’s famous 
military band upon their next annual tour. 
The chorus singing by the schools under 








Professor Matz was spirited and at times 
brilliant. The ‘‘Spring Song,’’ by Pin- 
suti, and ‘‘I Know a Bank,’’ by Horn, 
were admirably sung. There was no 
formal address, but Mr. J. P. McCaskey, 
who, as principal, directs the programme 
on these occasions, towards the close of the 
exercises, made the following remarks: 
A MEMORIAL OF ROSES. 

If there is virtue in ‘‘21,’’ Arbor Day is 
‘“‘of age,’’ for this is the twenty-first ob- 
servance of the day since its inauguration 
by Dr. E. E. Higbee in 1885, he having 
made it semi-annual, to meet the conven- 
ience of schools in the Fall as well as of the 
general publicinthe Spring-time. Wegaave 
been planting trees, a hundred and more, on 
each recurring Arbor Day, but to-day we 
turn aside from trees to celebrate-the ‘‘ 21st”’ 
with roses, between four and five hundred 
of which have just been distributed here to 
the pupils and teachers, to be planted about 
their homes and elsewhere. The varieties 
are La France, the Pearl of the Garden, the 
Bride, and the Catharine Mermet. 

Of course, many of us, having put them 
into the ground, will think that enough, and 
will not give the needed care to carry them 
over into another year, and longer. But if 
they live and bloom a single season it will 
be a beginning, for some of us, of attention 
and interest that may grow with years and 
last for life, with ali the refined and refining 
pleasure of such experience. Having 
planted once, it will not be so hard to plant 
again. So it was with the venerable Amer- 
ican historian, Ge Bancroft, whose col- 
lection grew from a single rose to many 
hundred varieties, until the story of his 
wonderful rose-garden was told everywhere, 
and his name has come to be associated by 
many even more with the perfume and 
beauty of his roses than with the books he 
has written. 

We make this, in part, a Memorial of 
Roses, in honor of Dr. Higbee who from this 
spot made the inaugural address of a new era 
in Pennsylvania \rbor Day led on to the 
Commissioner of Forestry eight years later, 
and has had nosmall influence in educating 
that popular sentiment which endorses the 
Forestry Bureau of our new Department of 
Agriculture, because—thanks to Dr. Higbee 
and Dr. Rothrock, late Forestry Commis- 
sioner and now Chief of the Forestry Bur- 
eau—the value and importance of such a 
Bureau have now become clearly apparent 
to the average citizen and legislator. 

We crown the day with roses. Roses 
grace his noble portrait, which hangs al- 
ways before you in this attractive study 
hall, and which, if it were removed from the 
room, would be missed as a familiar presence 
out of your life. He loved the rose, Queen 
of the Flowers—he loves it still. We enjoy 
doing pleasant things for our friends, and 
in that spirit, even more than out of the 
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desire to do him merited honor, we have to- 
day our ‘‘ feast of roses.’’ All that we have 
just planted are Dr. Higbee memorial roses, 
equally with these wonderful things that 
add their charm to his pictured face before 
you. 

At Mercersburg Dr. Higbee had a large 
garden and yard. ‘‘In the midst of his 
manifold duties,’’ says one who could fully 
appreciate the work he was doing and the 
busy life he led—‘‘ teaching for the greater 
part of the time five hours a day, besides 
evening lectures and exercises, and preach- 
ing often twice a week, he gave loving at- 
tention to the improvement of his grounds. 
With his own hands he labored, and the 
college bell, summoning him to the class- 
room) for a lecture on ethics, wsthetics, or 
some other of the numerous branches he was 
teaching, often found him with his coat off, 
and with hoe, rake, spade or scythe, work 
ing hard to make the most of his rare mo- 
ments of leisure. His yard had nothing 
artificial about it, and yet everywhere could 
be noticed the evidence of unflagging care 
bestowed upon it. Trees, shrubs, flowers 
a magnificent bed of choice were 
there, flourishing under the watchful care 
which he gave them. 
the Spring songsters were sure to strike his 
quick ear and send him hurrying forth to 
greet them, so he was sure to discover the 
first opening blossoms and bring them with 
beaming countenance to grace the breakfast 
table. The work on his grounds, both in 
his yard and garden, was all done by him- 
self. His flower-beds were his delight. His 
roses were chosen for beauty of contrast and 
fragrance, and he seemed never happier 
than when among them.”’ 

The reward of a life like his, and love like 
his, must be—immortality, 


‘ 


roses 


and nottod 
1 


‘— the wages of going on 
Some of the boys have been learning 
Tennyson’s famous little poem entitled 
‘*Wages.’’ I commend it to you all as 
something to be learned, repeated often to 
yourselves, and not forgotten. It will aidin 
the quickening of your intellectual and 
spiritual life. It is for this you come to 
school, and this is one of the reasons why 
we have Arbor Day. Let me quote it for you : 
Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song 

Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an endl 
Glory of Virtue, to fight, to st: 


uggle, to right the wrong 
Nay, but she aimed not at g . no lover of glory she 


g 
Give her the glory of going on, and still to be 





The wages.of sin is death : if the wages of Virtue be dust 
Would she have heart to endure for the life of the worm 
and the fly? 
She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky; 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die 


So you see Dr. Higbee is again at our 
Arbor Day entertainment—as he should be 
always. But this ‘‘ twenty-first ’’ day is not 
like the first. It is the same, yet strangely 
different. The music rings as of old, though 


but one voice remains of three hundred who 
sang that day, and that, we are grateful to 


As the first notes of 
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know, is the voice of the Master who led and 
still leads our grand chorus. 

We thank Prof. Matz and Prof. Thorbahn, 
we thank the boys of the first class who 
stood so bravely by their task of getting out 
these roses, we thank you all, for another 
pleasant and profitable Arbor Day, and we 
congratulate any school and any persons 
anywhere who have had a better time of it, 
or a better result from it, than ourselves. 

7. 

THINGS TO THINK ABOUT. 
'THE annual report of Supt. Joseph S. 
| Walton, of Chester county, presents 
some strong points for the consideration 
of teachers and school directors. Heisa 
practical man of excellent judgment, and 
speaks of what he knows. 

He says: 

‘All our teachers claim to have read one 
or more educational journals, and to have 
studied some work of a professional na- 
ture. Two districts employ the Prin- 
cipal of the High School to visit and.di- 
rect the work in the schools of the town- 
ship. 

‘A marked improvement has been 
noticed in the condition of the school- 
houses and out-house buildings. With a 
few exceptions our school directors are 
alive to the necessities of the time. 
They are inclined to be liberal in their 
expenditures for books and apparatus. 
We deeply regret that more attention is 
not given to furnishing reading tables 
and libraries in the schools. For the 
money, we know of nothing more essen- 
tial at the present time. Lady school di- 
rectors are inclined to see the value of 
such material, and what is more to the 
point, see that it is properly used. Yet 
for some reason the number of lady di- 
rectors has dwindled to nineteen (19) out 
of a total directorship of four hundred 
twenty-six (426). 

‘‘Children are still taken out of the 
public schools: at an earlier and earlier 
age. Those with meansare sent away to 
school long before any thorough knowl- 
edge of the common branches has been 
acquired. The poor man’s child ‘quits 
school’ when its associates leave. Asa 
consequence, the grade of our public 
schools is lowered, the efficacy of our 
higher institutions is weakened, and 
while expenditures for free education are 
increased, illiteracy waxes stronger and 
the children of the poor are neglected. 
Some years ago the graded course of 
study in ungraded schools was inaugu- 
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rated as a partial remedy for this leak in 
the School system. In districts where 
some devoted director and a few faithful 
teachers take hold of it with renewed 
vigor each year, success follows. In dis- 
tricts where such interest is not mani- 
fested the machinery will not run itself, 
and we find that our supervision is too 
homceopathic to overcome that chronic 
indifference some districts seem to have 
for the best welfare of their children. 
All effort in this direction would be very 
much accelerated, and a large per cent. of 
the friction eliminated, if academies and 
Normal Schools would agree upon an 
academic standard of admission, and as 
the public schools become more thor- 
ough this standard could be gradually 
raised. As long as the best material in 
Chester county is sent from home to learn 
the common branches, our school system 
will not show returns adequate to ex- 
penditures, 


‘‘A well-conducted graded course of 


study in every district, a township or 
union high-school fed by the schools of 
one or more townships, a_ well-stocked 
reading table in each school, and a library 
in each high school, large enough to cir- 


culate by instalments through the schools 
within its radius, are among the needs 
that now stare us in the face. At first 
thought, one would suppose that no hon- 
est parent, or patriotic citizen, of a county 
with opportunities such as ours, would 
lay one straw in the way of accomplishing 
the above needs. Yet every man with 
his shoulder to the wheel knows how 
slowly these things come. The uncon- 
ditional distribution of State appropria- 
tion, instead of accelerating, seems to be 
hindering this desired end. If more con- 
ditions were attached to the reception of 
the appropriation its power and efficacy 
might be multiplied. We would suggest 
that after each district’s quota has been 
determined, it be divided into four parts, 
payable upon the following conditions : 
‘The first, receivable under the same 
stipulations that now obtain. The second, 
receivable only after all school houses, 
out-buildings, etc., have been inspected 


by a board of examiners, composed of | 


the teacher of each school, two members 
of the school board, one local physician, 
and the county superintendent. The 
third, receivable when it can be shown 
that the attendance in the district has 
reached a certain minimum to be de- 


fined by law, and also when it can be | 
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shown that not less than five per cent. of 
the pupils in the district have completed 
annually a definite course of study pre- 
scribed for the ungraded schools and ap- 
proved by the county superintendent and 
the State Department. The fourth, re- 
ceivable by townships and boroughs sepa- 
rately and jointly when they succeed in 
maintaining a high school, 
either for one district or a union of adja- 
cent districts. None of the above restric- 
tions would any district of its 
appropriation, if they had the best good 
of their children at heart 

‘Some such plan as this seems to be 
needed to stem the growth of illiteracy 
and to protect the poor man in the oppor- 
tunity to give his child a good, thorough 
common school education.’’ 


first-class 


deprive 


COPYRIGHTED ! 


YOME years ago we wanted to use some- 
.) thing from Henry Ward Beecher, and 
wrote him for permission to doso. His 
reply was characteristic: ‘‘Anything you 
wish that I have ever written or said.’’ 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, a year or 
two later, answered in the same generous 
spirit. What man or woman of their 
time wielded greater influence for good? 
If the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Educational Association were 
equally broad-gauge in build and sym- 
pathies, they would not have put a copy- 
right notice on the report of the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen recently presented to the 
Department of Superintendence at the 
Cleveland meeting. Rather would they 
be glad that any one should publish this 
report in whole or in part, thus spreading 
it broadcast through the nation. Tocopy- 
right it should be to ignore it. The 
editor of /n¢e/ligence puts this matter very 
directly in a recent issue: 

‘* The Executive Committee of the N. 
FE. A. is considering the question whether 
the Association’s property rights, under 
its copyright, in the report of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, had better be maintained 
as against journals and publishers who 
wish to publish the report on their own 
account. To usit is amazing that such 
a question should be considered for a 
moment. What is purpose of the 
N. E. A.? To promote the interests of 
education in every way possible. It needs 
money? Of course it does, and it has it. 
It ought to make more? Of course, and 
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it is going to make more, and by legiti- 
mate means which do not nullify its con- 
sistency and its purpose. What would be 
thought of an association for the advance- 
ment of science which should copyright 
the very foremost papers called forth by 
it for the purpose of advancing science? 
What an absurdity it would be! Secure 
the production of the papers, and then 
proceed to limit their circulation! That 
would be advancing science with a ven- 
geance. A royalty tothe N. E. A.? It 
had better pay a royalty to the journals 
and publishers who will help give the 
report the very widest circulation possible. 


OFFICIAL | 


RECENT LEGISLATION. 


COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


An Act to provide for the attendance of children in the 
schools of this Commonwealth, and making an e1 
eration of children for that purpose, also providi 
compensation for the assessors making the enume 
tion, and providing penalties for violation 
‘Section 1. Bett enacted by the Senate and 

House of Representatives of the 

wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 

met, and it is hereby enacted fb 
of the same : That every parent, guardian or 
other person in this Commonwealth, having 
control or charge of a child or children be- 
tween the ages of eight and thirteen years, 
shall be required to send such child or chil- 
dren to a school in which the common Eng- 
lish branches are taught, and such child or 
children shall attend such school during at 
least sixteen weeks of each year in which 
schools in their respective districts shall be 
in session, unless such child or children 
shall be excused from such attendance by 
the board of the school district in which 
parent, guardian, or other person re- 
sides, upon the presentation to said board of 
satisfactory evidence showing such child or 
children are prevented from attendance at 
school or application to study by mental or 
physical or other urgent reasons : Provided, 
that in case there be no public school in ses- 
sion within two miles by the nearest traveled 
road of any person within the school dis- 
trict he or she shall not be liable to the pro- 
visions of this act ; Provided, that this act 
shall not apply to any child that has been 
or is being otherwise instructed in the com- 
mon English branches of learning for a like 
period of time ; and provided further, that 
the certificate of any principal of any school 
or educational institution, or of any teacher, 
that any child has been or is being so in- 
structed, issued to such child or its parents 
or guardians, shall be sufficient and satis 

factory evidence thereof. 


s of this act 
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This would be nearer to its true function. 
That the preceding administration copy- 
righted the report of the Committee of 
Ten is no credit to it. It demonstrated 
its misconception of the mission of the 
N. E. A.—a precedent more honored in 
the breach than in the observance. Con- 
sidering the present financial condition of 
the N. E. A.—$50,000 in its treasury— 
the dominance of the spirit which is care- 
ful of the Association’s property rights in 
such documents as these, will justly for- 
feit all respect for the organization on the 
part of the public and on the part of the 
teachers. Don’t!’ 


JEPARTMENT. 


Sec. 2. For every neglect of duty im- 
posed by the first section of this act the per- 
son in parental relation offending shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall upon con 
viction thereof before a justice of the peace 
or alderman forfeit a fine not exceeding two 
dollars on the first conviction, and a fine not 
exceeding five dollars for each subsequent 
conviction : Provided, upon conviction the 
defendant or defendants may appeal to the 
court of quarter sessions of the peace of the 
proper county within thirty days, upon en- 
tering into recognizance with one surety for 
the amount of the fines and costs ; Provided, 
however. that before such penalty shall be 
incurred the parent, guardian, or other 
person liable therefor shall be notified in 
writing by the secretary of the school board 
or by the attendance officer, if there be one, 
of such liability, and shall have opportunity 
by compliance with the requirements of this 
act then and thereafter to avoid the imposi- 
tion of such penalty. The fines provided 
for by this act shall, when collected, be paid 
over by the officers collecting the same into 
the county treasury of the respective coun- 
ties, for the use of the proper school treas- 
urer of the city or school district in which 
such person convicted resides, to be applied 
and accounted for by such treasurers in the 
same way as other moneys raised for school 
purposes ; such fines shall be collected by a 
process of law similar to the collection of 
other fines. 

Sec. 3. If deemed necessary for the bet- 
ter enforcement of the provisions of this act, 
boards of school directors or school control- 
lers in cities, boroughs and townships may 
employ one or more persons to be known as 
attendance officers, whose duty it shall be 
to look after, apprehend and place in such 
schools as the person in parental relation 
may designate, truants and others who fail 
to attend school in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act. The persons appointed 
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such attendance officers shall be entitled to 
such compensation, not exceeding two dol- 
lars a day, as shall be fixed by the boards 
appointing them, and such compensation 
may be paid out of the school fund ; Boards 
of school directors or controllers may set 
apart school rooms in public school build- 
ings for children who are habitual truants, 
or who are insubordinate or disorderly dur- 
ing their attendance upon instruction in the 
public schools. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the assessor 
of voters of every district, at the spring 
registration of voters or as soon as possible 
thereafter, to make in a substantial book 
provided by the county commissioners for 
that purpose a careful and correct list of all 
children between the ages of eight and 
thirteen years within his district, giving the 
name, age and residence of each and whether 
in charge of a parent, guardian or other per- 
son, together with such other information as 
may be deemed necessary, which enumera- 
tion shall be returned by said assessor to the 
county commissioners of the county in 
which the enumeration is made, whose duty 
it will be to certify it to the secretary of the 
proper school district, who shall immediately 
furnish the principal or teacher of each 
school with a correct list of all children in his 
or her district who are subject to provisions 
of this act. And the said assessors shall be 


paid a per diem compensation for their ser- 


vices, a sum equal to the compensation paid 
under existing laws for assessors of election, 
said services not to exceed ten days. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of each teacher 
in the school district to report immediately 
to the secretary of the board of directors 
or controllers, and thereafter at the close of 
each school month, the names of all children 
on the list previously furnished by the secre- 
tary who were absent without satisfactory 
cause for five days during the month for 
which the report shall be made, when, if it 
shall appear that any parent, guardian or 
other person having control of any child or 
children shall have failed to comply with 
the provisions of this act after due notifica- 
tion in writing, as provided in section two. 
the secretary or attendance offieer, if there 
be one, in the name of the school district, 
shall proceed against the offending party or 
parties in accordance with law, by coim- 
plaint before any alderman or justice of the 
peace ; Provided further, that if sufficient 
cause be shown for the neglect of the re- 
quirements of this act, the cost of said pro- 
ceedings shall be paid out of the district 
funds upon a proper voucher approved by 
the board of directors or controllers. 

Sec. 6. The secretary or attendance officer, 
if there be one, of any board of directors or 
controllers who wilfully refuses or neglects 
to comply with the provisions of this act 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon 
conviction thereof before an alderman or 
justice of the peace, shall forfeit a fine not 
exceeding twenty-five dollars. 
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Sec. 7. All laws or parts of laws inconsist- 
ent herewith are her ] 
Approved—May 


NORMAL XAMINERS. 

authorize the perintendent of Public In- 
for the several 

and to pro- 


STATE 

An act to 
structivon to appoint I 
State 
vide for 


normal schools of the Commonwealth, 
their expenses 

Section 1. Be it enact That all ex- 
aminations of the graduating classes at the 
normal shall be conducted by a 
board, of which the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction or his Deputy shall be President, 
of two principals of the normal schools, of 
whom the principal of the where the 
students are to be examined shall be one, and 
not less than two nor more than six county, 
city, borough, or township superintendents, 
to be appointed by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 

See. 2. The ses incurred by the 
members of the several boards of examiners 
shall be paid by the State, as provided by 
existing laws, and the sum of two thousand 
dollars, or so much thereof as 
necessary, shall bs 
for that purpose 

Sec. as All acts o1 parts of acts inconsist- 
ent herewith are hereby repealed 


A pproved—April 1895 
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NORMAL SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 


THE gentlemen here named have been ap- 
pointed by the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction to serve as Trustees of the 
several State Normal Schools for the term 
of three years, ot 

West Chester—John J. Pinkerton, West 
Chester, and William S. Windle, West 
Chester. 

Willersville fon. John B. Livingston, 
aster, Denues, Lancaster. 

Kutztou Hon. Luther R. Keefer, Cres- 
sona, Schuylkill county, and Prof. W. M. 
Zechman, Reading, Berks county. 

East Stroudsbhi William B. 
Honesdale, Wayne county, and J. J. 
Geehin, Hazleton, Luzerne county. 

Vansfield—Hon. H. B. Packer, Mansfield, 
and Dr. F. G. Elliott, Mansfield. 

Bloomsburg—Hon.Grant Herring, Blooms- 
burg, and John H. Funston, Bloomsburg. 

Shippensburg—M.G. Hall, Shippensburg, 
and John M. Hamilton, Shippensburg. 

Lock Haven—Dr. R. B. Watson, 
Haven, and H. T. Jarrett, Lock Haven. 

Indiana—S, M. Jack, Indiana, and A. M. 
Hammers, Indiana 

California—Hon. ‘hill. W. Hazzard, 
Monongahela City, an T. Bailey, Wash- 
ington. s 

Slippery Rock—Hon. John M. Greer, But- 
ler, and Hon. Thomas Robinson, Butler. 

Edinboro—O. P. Reeder, Edinboro, and 
Henry Steadman, Edinboro. 

Clarion—Edwin M. Wilson, Clarion, and 
John F. Brown, Clarion. 
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COLLEGE GRADUATES. 





THE following State Teachers’ Certificates 
were issued May 7th, 1895, to College grad- 
uates: 

126. Samuel Gail 
Dauphin county, 
college. 

127. Alfred H. High, Oley, Berks county, 
graduate of Princeton college. 

128. David O. Etters, Bellefonte, Centre 


Landon, Harrisburg, 
graduate of Wesleyan 


county, graduate of Pennsylvania State 
college. 
129. N. J. Smeltzer, Leechburg, Arm- 


strong county, graduate of Thiel college. 

130. David L. Hower, Honesdale, Wayne 
county, graduate of Lafayette college 

131. Henry E. Snyder, Butler, Westmore- 
land county, graduate of Heidelberg col- 
lege. 

132. John T. Wagner, Ironbridge, 
gomery county, graduate of Ursinus col- 
lege. 

33. Joshua H. Miller, Gilberts, Monroe 
county, graduate of Muhlenberg college 

34. John B. Hawk, Sharpsville, Mercer 
county, graduate of Allegheny college. 

35. George A. Hoover. New Wilming 
ton, Lawrence county, graduate of West- 
minster college. 

136. Thos. S. Lowden, Greenville, Mercer 
county, graduate of Thiel college. 


<> 


ORGANIZING NEW BOARDS. 


Mont- 


‘THE Act of April 22, 1863, requires that 

the School Boards shall organize ‘‘within 
ten days after the first Monday in Tune in 
each year.’’ As it is important that the 
new Boards should meet and organize 
promptly according to law, the old Boards 
should fix a time for holding a meeting for 
the purpose, and give due notice to the new 
Directors who have been elected. 

Upon meeting for the purpose of organiza- 
tion, Directors should first elect a ¢emporary 
president and secretary, and proceed to 
ascertain who are members, by having read 
the election returns placed in the hands of 
the old Board by the proper election officers. 
Disputed points concerning claims to seats 
must be disposed of. Questions arising out 
of tie votes must be settled. And when it 
is ascertained who are members, the Board 
is ready to organize permanently by electing 
a president, a secretary, and a treasurer. 
Those having aright to vote under the tem- 
porary organization are the Directors hold- 
ing over and the persons duly notified of 
their election. Those entitled to vote in 
effecting the permanent organization are the 
Directors holding over and the persons 
found entitled to seats in the Board by their 
election. Among the items of business that 
should be attended to by the new Boards on 
the day of their organization, are the follow- 
ing : 

1. Appoint persons to fill vacancies in the 
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Board of Directors, if amy such vacancies 
exist. 

2. Receive the annual report atid cer- 
tificate from the old Board, whose duty it is 
to prepare these papers, attach the signa- 
tures of the officers of the new Board, and 
forward them to the proper County Superin- 
tendent for approval and transmission to the 
Department of Public Instruction. 7hzs 
duty should not be neglected. 

3. See that any money in the hands of the 
old treasurer come promptly in the hands of 
the new officer. 

1. Fix the time and place for holding the 
regular meetings of the Board. 

5. Decide whether the Board will sub- 
scribe for 7he School Journal or not. A copy 
will be sent to the Secretary of each Board 
by order of the Department of Public In- 
struction, but the law permits and encour 
ages all Boards of Directors to subscribe for 
one copy for each member at the expense of 
the district. No Board can well afford to be 
without it, not only for its practical value, 
but also for its suggestiveness to thoughtful 
men who feel a proper sense of the weighty 
responsibility that devolves upon them as 
School Directors. 

-_ 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

‘THE annual examinations of the classes 
at the several State Normal Schools will 

be held on the dates here given. The ex- 

aminations will be conducted by the follow- 

ing named school officers : 

June gth, 10 a. m. 

West Chester.—Deputy State Supt. Henry 
Houck, Principal Martin G. Benedict, Edin- 
boro, and Superintendents J. W. Canon, 
Sharon; L. E. McGinnes, Steelton; A. G. C. 
Smith, Delaware county: W. W. Rupert, 
Pottstown; Harry F. Leister, Phoenixville, 
and Matilda S. Booz, Bristol. 


June rith,g a.m. 


Slippery Rock.—State Supt. N. C. Schaef- 
fer, Principal T. B. Noss, California, and 
Superintendents H. V. Hotchkiss, Mead- 
ville; R. D. Crawford, Titusville; N. C. Me- 
Collough, -Butler county; John Morrow, 
Allegheny City; J. M. Reed, Beaver Falls, 
and J. G. Hillman, Beaver county. 

Mansfield.—Deputy State Supt. John Q. 
Stewart, Principal James Eldon, Lock 
Haven, and Superintendents C. D. Ober- 
dorf, Sunbury; Samuel Transeau, Williams- 
port; J. C. Taylor, Lackawanna county; J. 
G. Becht, Lycoming county; H. E. Raesly, 
Tioga county, and U. B. Gillet, Susque- 
hanna county. 

Edinboro.—Deputy Supt. Henry Houck, 
Principal George P. Bible, East Strouds- 
burg, and Superintendents Thos. C. Miller, 
Erie county; William J. Shearer, New Cas- 
tle; J. B. Richey, New Brighton, and L,. R. 
Eckels, Mercer county. 

June 17th, 9 a.m. 
Kutztown.—Deputy Supt. J. Q. Stewart, 
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Principal D. J. Waller, Indiana, and Super- 
intendents J. I. Robb, Bryn Mawr; David 
A. Harman, Hazelton; Francis D. Raub, 
Allentown; Alvin Rupp, Lehigh county; B. 
F. Patterson, Pottsville, and Frank J. 
Noonan, Mahanoy township. 

Bloomsburg.—State Supt. N. C. Schaef- 
fer, Principal E. O. Lyte, Millersville, and 
Superintendents R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster; 
Jos. K. Gotwals, Norristown; William F. 
Harpel, Shamokin; Ira Shipman, Northum- 
berland county; G. T. Cooper, Mifflin 
county, and W. D. Steinbach, Montour 
county. 

Shippensburg. — Deputy Supt. Henry 
Houck, Principal George M. Philips, West 
Chester, and Superintendents Samuel A. 
Baer, Reading; Atrcus Wanner, York; J. W. 
Thoman, Adams county; A. J. Beitzel, Cum- 
berland county; W. H. MHockenberry, 
Chambersburg, and William M. Benson, 
Huntingdon. 

June roth, 9 a.m. 

Calitornia.—Deputy Supt. J. Q. Stewart, 
Principal George M. D. Eckels, Shippens- 
burg, and Superintendents, John S. Keefer, 
Braddock; C. A. Babcock, Oil City; Byron 
EK. Tombaugh, Washington county; Ek. F. 
Porter, Fayette county; Ezra D. Stewart, 
Greene county, and J. M. Berkey, Somerset 
county. 

Lock Haven. — Deputy Supt. Henry 
Houck, Principal George B. Hancher, Kutz- 
town; and Superintendents H. C. Missimer, 
Erie; C. P. Garrison, DuBois; John F. Big- 
ler, Venango county; C. L. Gramley, Cen- 
tre county; William A. Snyder, Clinton 
county, and William H. Deveraux, Elk 
county. 

East Stroudsburg. —State Supt. N. C. 
Schaeffer, Principal A. J. Davis, Clarion, 
and Superintendents Lemuel O. Foose, 
Harrisburg; Owen R. Wilt, South Bethle- 
hem; T. H. Serfass, Monroe county; W. F. 
Hoch, Northampton county; A. 8. Beisel, 
Carbon county, and M. J. Brecht, Lancaster 
county. 

June 25th, 9 a.m. 

Indiana.—Deputy Supt. J. Q. Stewart, 
Principal Judson P. Welsh, Bloomsburg, 
and Superintendents N. P. Kinsley, Frank- 
lin; D. S. Keith, Altoona; A. M. Hammers, 
Indiana county; W. M. Jackson, Armstrong 
county; W. W. Ulerich, Westmoreland 
county, and J. W. Leech, Cambria county. 

Millersville.—State Supt. N. C. Schaeffer, 
Principal S. H. Albro, Mansfield, and Super- 
intendents S. H. Hoffman, Columbia; James 
M. Coughlin, Wilkesbarre; G. W. Weiss, 
Schuylkill county; John W. Snoke, Leba- 
non county; D. H. Gardner, York county, 
and Cyrus Boger, Lebanon. 

Clarion.—Deputy Supt. Henry Houck, 
Principal Albert E. Maltby, Slippery Rock, 
and Superintendents Ebenezer Mackey, But- 
ler; R. M. McNeal, Dauphin county; Wil- 
liam A. Beer, Clarion county; William P. 
Eckels, McKean county, and H. M. Putnam, 
Warren county. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 
Jackson: A very in- 
nstitute was held at 
Cowansville. Revs Schwartz and Gregg of 
Worthington and Rev. Irwin of Cowans- 
ville were present and took part in the dis- 
cussions. Miss Scott of Worthington gave 
an interesting and instructive lecture on 
‘*The Trials of a School Teacher, The 
examinations for the Eigth Grade pupils 
have been held ; out of twenty-six examined, 
sixteen received diplomas. 
CLEARFIELD—Supt Youngman: Very 
pleasant commencement ises were held 
this month in Houst Burnside, Houtz- 
dale and Ramey. 
Oscola, willalso graduate 
in May. The examination of classes fo1 
manent certificates was held April 26, 27. 
FRANKLIN—Supt night 


ARMSTRONG—Supt 
teresting Local |! 


exer 


yn 


Curwensville, 
classes some time 
per- 


Du Bois, 


Zumbro: On the 
of April 19th the two-story frame building 
at Concord, in Fannett district, together 
with the furniture, books, charts, was 
totally consumed by fire. We had the pleas- 
ure of attending the commencement of the 
Mercersburg High School on the evening 
of the 25th. Eleven young ladies and gen- 
tlemen were graduated. ‘the address to the 
class was made by Dr. J. F. Barton, of the 
Cumberland Valley Normal School. 
HUNTINGDON Juniata Col- 
lege has a larger enrollment of students this 
term than at any previous time in its his- 
tory. Many of the teachers of the county 
are in attendance Then, too, there are 
some eight private schools in operation 
throughout the county. A number of our 
teachers are in attendance at different State 
Normal Schools. A healthy educational sen- 
timent exists in our county. 
LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: During this 
month I attended the regular monthly insti- 
tute at Dickson Borough, and also a local 
institute at Old Forge. The teachers at 
Dickson have an instructor at their own 
expense to drill them in vocal music, and 
they are teaching this subject very accepta- 
bly in their schools. (¢ iderable time has 
been spent this month in preparing for the 
central examinations, which will be held at 
nine centres in this county on May 4. ‘The 
purpose of these examinations is to test the 
scholarship of those pupils who are finish- 
ing the common bran in our county 
schools. Diplomas will be given to those 
who make an average of 80 percent. in three 
branches. The annual Institute will be held 
in Scranton, beginning October 28, 1895. 
LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht : Several of our 
boroughs gave special attention to vocal 
music in their schools during the last term. 
Mt. Joy had for instructor in this depart- 
ment Prof. Wm. B. Hall of Lancaster, who 
long ago established a reputation as one of 
the best vocalists in the State. The Ephrata 
schools were given daily lessons in this 
subject by a person employed for that pur- 
pose. The results obtained, both in voice 
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training and in the knowledge of the rudi- 
ments of music, are satisfactory and seem to 
justify the policy of continuing the plan 
where already tried and of adopting it in 
other districts. The impression prevails 
among those who have looked carefully into 
the matter, that the work along this line 
has materially aided the pupils in reading. 
The sense of rhythm and shades of expression 
which it has awakened in the learner’s mind 
give him more power to grasp the thought 
and feel the sentiment. ‘hat the plan has 
attracted some notice is indicated by the 
number of inquiries made concerning the 
character of the results obtained and the 
manner in which the work is regarded by 
the taxpayers of the district. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: During this 
month I visited the schools of Jackson, In- 
dependent, W. Lebanon and Cornwall dis- 
tricts. Most of the schools were found ina 
satisfactory condition, so far as the work of 
the teacher is concerned. In most instances 
the attendance should have been better. 
Most of the teachers holding the provisional 
certificate are attending State Normal 
Schools and local Normal Schools. Quite 
large classes are being conducted at Ann- 
ville under Profs. Heilman, Gerberich, Alle- 
man and Bowman, and at Albright College, 
Myerstown. Jackson district has decided 
to erect a four-room building. 

LYCOMING—Supt. Becht: On the 15th of 
March exercises were held in all the schools 
of the county commemorating the one- 
hundvedth anniversary of the founding of 
Lycoming county. A uniform programme, 
consisting of declamations, music, and 
essays on local and general school history 
was carried out in every district. No event 
in school work in recent vears has aroused 
so much interest. Three prizes were awarded 
for best papers on ‘‘ The Public Schools,”’ 
and in each district diplomas were awarded 
for the best essay on local history. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: All the schools 
are closed. I am making arrangements for 
a summer school for teachers in July and 
August; the prospects are encouraging. 
Prof. Garrett will hold a summer school in 
Newton-Hamilton, and Prof. Myers is teach- 
ing in Reedsville. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: Nearly all 
the schools in the rural districts have closed, 
and many of the teachers have gone to the 
Normal School. On the whole, this has 
been a very satisfactory term. The boys 
of the Bangor public schools have formed 
an Anti-Cigarette and Tobacco League. 
The membership is over 300, and the move- 
ment seems to be very popular. 

NORTHUMBERLAND —Supt. Shipman: The 
schools of Coal township, thirty-seven in 
number, were visited during April. The 
wise direction of the school board was man- 
ifest in the improved condition of the schools. 
The school grounds at Uniontown have been 
gtaded and enclosed by a neat iron fence. 
The universal expression of the people of our 
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county on the State Appropriation ques- 
tion, is that it should not be reduced. If 
reduced, we fear that the schools may be 
affected by lowering the salaries of teachers 
and shortening the term. 
SCHUYLKILL—Supt. Weiss: I attended the 
dedication of the Tower City school build- 
ing, February 22d. The exercises were 
very interesting. First, there was a parade, 
with Mr. H. G. Lebo, Director, as chief mar- 
shal, participated in by the schools and a 
large number of Orders, local and visiting. 
After the parade there was a flag-raising 
ceremony. Addresses were delivered by 
Director W. F. Jones, Co. Supt. G. W. 
Weiss, Rev. H. P. Walton, Prin. Job H. 
Miller, and others. Director W. J. Henry 
acted as chairman. ‘Two local institutes 
were held at McKeansburg and at Tremont. 
At McKeansburg, Supt. Houck and Dr. 
Horne entertained large audiences with 
evening lectures and day talks. The local 
teachers and those of surrounding districts 
did most excellent work in the reading of 
essays, talks, discussions and class drills. 
The exhibition of school work was very 
creditable. Directors Vetter, Bouscher 
and Brownmiller delivered interesting ad- 
dresses. The Tremont Institute was a 
grand success in every respect. The crowd 
was immense, and many were turned away 
for want of room. Supt. Houck and Prof. 
Rothermel delivered evening lectures and 
gave day talks, and the teachers of Tremont 
and surrounding districts enlivened the 
meeting with essays, talks, discussions, 
class-drills, special drills and music. The 
exhibition of school work reflected great 
credit on teachers and scholars. 
SNYDER—Supt. Bowers: All the schools 
have been visited twice during the term, and 
a few three times. Two grand closing exhi- 
bitions were held in Spring township at 
Moyer’s and Ulsh’s sehools. Everybody 
present was pleased, and all participating 
did exceedingly well. If large assemblies of 
parents and friends at school entertainments 
show it, I would say educational interest in 
Spring township, as well as over the county, 
is surely increasing in intensity. A brick 
school house will be erected in Paxtonville 
this summer. The contract has been let for 
$847. Quite a number of districts are now 
engaged in beautifying the school grounds, 
repairing and building out-houses, and gen- 
erally improving things. 
SUSQUEHANNA—Supt. Gillette: Our first 
trial of continuous school terms for the 
whole county has resulted to the satisfac- 
tion of nearly all the patrons. If legal re- 
strictions were now removed, but few, if any 
districts would go back to divided terms. 
Nearly all of our graded schools have fairly 
large graduating classes, and will soon close 
with suitable exercises, giving merited 
honor to those who complete the course. 
Taking the schools of the county asa whole, 
I think this has been a prosperous year. 
Union—Supt. Johnson: On the roth of 
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April, Mr. Clay M. Foresman, one of Union 
county's progressive teachers, was called 
from labor to rest. Mr. Foresman was 
highly respected in the community where 
he taught, and greatly beloved by his pupils. 
Thus one by one the workmen are falling, 
but the work goes on. April 26th was a red 
letter day for Kelly township. Twelve pupils 
having passed the required examinations, 
held theif first annual commencement in the 
White Deer Lutheran church. A large con- 
course of people gathered to witness the 
closing exercises, which were highly credit- 
able to pupils and teachers. 

VENANGO—Supt. Bigler: The Board 
President township has furnished each 
school with Webster’s International Diction- 
ary and a good globe. 

sETHLEHEM—Supt. Farquhar: The lec- 
ture season 1s nearly over in Bethlehem. It 
has been one of peculiar activity even for an 
tlmost University town. The Y. M.C. A. 
closed a very succesful course in March. 
The ‘‘Centre’’ for University Extension 
presented two courses. The Moravian 
Cheological Seminary and College, and the 
Moravian Seminary for Young Ladies had 
their series of winter lectures and enter- 
tainments. Grace Evangelical Lutheran 
church and Christ Reformed church each 
had a number of lectures, chiefly for the 
benefit of the young people. Whenso many 
lectures are well attended and enjoyed in 
towns not yet large enough to be cities, the 
evidence of intellectual lite is very gratily- 
ing to those who believe that life is not 
worth living if not full of thought and in- 
tellectual refinement. 

Corry — Supt. Colegrove: An Anti- 
Cigarette League has been formed in our 
schools, embracing in its membership nearly 
all the boys in school, by which it is hoped 
to do away with cigarette-smoking and dis- 
courage as far as possible all use of tobacco. 

HAZLETON—Supt. Harman: At the last 
meeting of the School Board a petition was 
granted, praying for the erection of a school 


house at Green Ridge, a growing suburb of 


West Hazleton. It is probable that a new 
building will be ready for occupancy there 
at the beginning of the next term. 

HAZLE Twre. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Mul- 
hall: Elementary arithmetic, particularly in 
the fundamental operations, has been re- 
ceiving considerable attention in our schools 
ot late. Under the agitation and discussions 
touching this line of work, much progress 
has been made in many of our schools. 

HOMESTEAD.—Supt. Kendall: We are 
pleased to report good progress made in ele- 
mentary science during the year. For the 
first four years elementary botany and zodlo- 
gy are mainly taught by means of specimens 
and illustrations. Beginning with the fifth 
year, elements of geology are taught in con- 
nection with botany and zoélogy. ‘‘Nature 
Study’’ adds much interest to the study of 
reading and geography, and aids the pupil 
inhis vocabulary. All of our school houses 
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1 handsome oak cabi- 
with speci- 
The School 
a half day to 
Pittsburgh, for an ex- 


have been supplied witl 
nets, which have been 
mens from pupils and 
Board has granted each school 
visit Schenley 

amination of the fine Phipps Conservatory 
of flowers and rare tropical plants, and the 
Zoological Garden [he expenses of trans- 
portation are paid by some of our leading 
citizens, who also see that the children are 

on their visit. 


properly cared for whil 
NORRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals: Arbor Day 
The exer- 


was observed in all the 

cises consisted of music, recitations, essays 
and readings—all having special reference 
to what the day is set apart for. All the 
chool yards being pretty we ‘ supplied with 
trees, no planting was done by the pupils. 

PHG:NIXVILLE—Supt bbe Arbor Day 
was celebrated in all our schools with appro- 
priate exercises. On the school grounds 
upwards of sixty flowering plants were set 
out. The graduating cl: lanted a Nor- 
way Maple in the pubiic park. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: Our new High 
School was occupied in the beginning of the 
month. Arrangements being made for 
the pi urchas se writers our com- 
mercial department The telescope for our 
observatory has arrived at the custom house 
from | and will be placed in position as 
soon as possible. Apparatus is being se- 
lected by our supply committee to properly 
fit up our gymnasium Plans for the new 
Grant school—a building of 24 rooms—have 
been decided upon, and specifications will 
be put in the hands of builders in a few 
weeks. Arbor Day was appropriately ob- 
served by all of our schools. 

TAMAQUA—Supt. Ditchburn: On Arbor 
Day, although no trees were planted, we had 
suitable exercises in our schools, so that the 
importance of tree plan might to some 
extent be so te ssed on our pupils. 

WEsT CHESTER-— Supt Last year 
the pupils of the High School organized a 
Tree Culture Association, by the rules of 
which they bonnd themselves to plant, nur- 
ture and protect trees. This year the Senior 
Class planted a tree, while the other grades 
had appropriate literary exercises. In some 
of the primary rox seeds were planted, 
and thus an interest was aroused. The As- 
sociation secured D1 I’. Rothrock to give 
his illustrated . eture on ‘‘ Beautiful Penn- 
sylvania.’’ made such an im- 
pression that at its close resolutions were 
adopted pledging the members to use every 
effort to influence the schools throughout 
the State to urge legislation in favor of such 
measures as will protect the State against 
those destructive forest fires which consume 
its resources; and also in favor of State For 
est Reservations, which shall remain the 
property of the people forever, and at the 
same time will produce the timber and 
hoard the ‘water, which are essential to the 
life of the State and to the happiness of all 
its citizens. 
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GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 


Primary Geography. 


For Introduction, 60 cents. 


Common School Geography. 
IN PRESS. 





‘Ring out the Old, 


Ring in the New.” 











Frye’s Geographies, 


A Practical Jwo-Book Course, 
Embodying the New Methods. 


The first forward step in 


twenty years. 


An end of the treadmill. 


No. revolution except in 


results. 


The work of an expert in 


teaching geography. 


Sure to stand the test of 


the schoolroom. 
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The best methods 


available. 


'More geography’ and less 


drudgery. 


Nothing one-sided, imprac- 


tical, or notional. 


The child made master of 
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No more time wasted over 


useless details. 


Descriptive circulars sent postpaid to any address. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


Complete in 15 volumes. No Index Needed. Titles under one Alphabet. 






. D., Ph. D., State Supt, Pennsylvania. M. J. Brecht, Supt. Schools, Lancaster Co., Pa. 





N. C. Scheaffer, D 


** After the purchase of an Unabridged Dictionary every “ The Internation al Cyclopedia bears upon its face the evi- 
School Board should procure for the Ungraded Schools a copy dence of a discriminating scholarship. Every article seems to 
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50,000 Titles. 25,000 Cross References. Fully Illustrated. 


We will tell you more about it and how to obtain it if you send your name and address. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York and Chicago. 
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UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE GOO. 
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315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


“Exactly What | Want, Medical College = Hospital 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

of Old Songs and New who has rhe thirty-fifth anrual course of lectures in this institution 
picked up on the counter, or seen will commence September 14, 1894. New college building, 
> . ‘ elevators, restaurant, reading rooms and laboratories. Every- 
for the first time in the Home or thing modern. Experienced teachers. Low fees. Equality 
in sex. Send for Lecture Card, Announcement, and sample of 
Tue Curngue. Address 11-4 

jJ.R. COBB, a. D., 3156 idtien Ave. » Chicago. 








Has been said vy many a Mother 
as well as by many another lover 


in the hands of a friend, one or 
another of the Numbers of the 


Franklir _ Square Song Collection. 
— mw aa The Pennariventa District Register 
If you want a full Table of Con- will be ordered at Publishers’ rates ($4.50 by express or $5.00 
tents of all the Numbers, with by mail), to any School Board desiring it, and remitting 
amount here named with order for the book. Address, 

ss J. PF. McCASEKEY, 

Marper & Brothers, New York Lancaster, Pa. 
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Disputes Prevented Between Parents and 
Teachers. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Free Text-Book Record. 


Essential Aid to Teacher and Secretary | 


in Keeping the Necessary Accounts 
in Proper Form. 


This Convenient and Complete Free Text-Book 
Record was prepared by City Supt. R. D. Crawford, 
of Titusville, and Co, Supt. H. M. Putnam, of War 
ren County. It has been used in the schools under 
their direction and elsewhere, and has given the 
best of satisfaction. Supt. Crawford, after the 


fullest test of its practical value in the schools of | 


Titusville, which are rated among the best in the 
State, says of it: ‘* We have not had the least trouble 
with our books, and have had no disputes with 
Parents about Supplies. The Best Thing 
about the Record is that it secures a Definite 
Understanding between Parent and Teacher— 
each having a complete list of books supplied to the 
pupil, the possibility of dispute is thus prevented.” 

The Summary is Complete. The Secretary’s 
account with the Teacher on one side and the Teach- 
er’s final statement on the other side of the same leaf, 
of ample size and conveniently ruled. makes it so 
that the leaf when removed and filed contains a 
Complete Record of the Entire Year's 
business, without the necessity of the Secretary’s 
making a copy in his book. The Blanks being per- 
forated and having a good margin, can 
readily be removed and pasted into the Secretary’s 
book by this edge. The paper is of excellent quality; 
the book of convenient size and in heavy Manilla 
binding. Free Text-Books being now supplied in 
all the School Districts of the State, this Free Text- 
Book Record will aid greatly in keeping the Neces- 
sary Accounts of both the Teacher and the Sec- 
retary in proper form. 

Price, by mail, to any address, $1.00; twelve 
copies, by express, 89.00. Address 


J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 


Blank Order Book 


On Treasurer of School District. 


In response to inquines from School Officers for a 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with 
their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the following rates: 


Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 
Open. Book Containing Three 
Hundred Orders, $2.00. 


Books Printed to Special Order: 


With Name of District and County, and other Blanks, in- 
cluding Name of Treasureer if desired, printed in good style, 
Book Containing Three Hundred Orders, $3.00. 

We have also been printing Special Order Books for Over- 
seers of the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Town- 
ships and School Districts, at same rate and in same form as 
above, with changes desired. 


J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 


Le | 
Finish. 
MODERATE IN PRICE. 


Delivered in Good Order. Freight Paid to Your 
Railroad Station. 


If so, or if you want anything in the line ot School 
Supplies, write for our new Catalogues and prices. 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING (0., 


65 Fifth Avenue, New York. 11-8 


ORPHEA 
MUSIC BOXES 


Are the sweetest, most complete, 
tone-sustaining, durable, and perfect Mu- 
sical Boxes made, and any number of 
tunes can be obtained for them. 
Delightful family, wedding, anniversary, 
and holiday gift. Buy direct of the 
makers, the oldest, most reliable, 
and responsible firm. Inspect’n invited. 
No Music Box can be guaranteed to wear 
well without Gautschi’s patented 
Safety Tune Change and Parachute. 
Manufacturers Headquarters for 
Gem and Concert Roller Organs; also 
Symphonions and Polyphones at 
Lowest Prices. Factory Established 1824. 


OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, {°PRCaoELPat 
Directors, Attention! 


It will pay in money and temper to throw away the 
old wells now in use, and replace them with the 
‘* Dust Proof.” Samples sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
ten (10) cents, Address 


Dust=Proof Ink-Stand Co., 
LANCASTER, PA. 
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To Pennsylvania Teachers. 


Be careful in selecting your text- books. 
Remain faithful to those proven good. 

@bey the teachings of your own experience. 
Object to novelties which are merely novelties. 
Keep in mind that you want results. 

School use is the true test of text-books, 


ARITHMETIC. 
Experienced Pennsylvania Teachers Use Brooks's Arithmetics. 


The Pennsylvania State Normal Schools use Brooks's Arithmetics. 
BECAUSE 




























Brooks’s Arithmetics are practical. 

Brooks’s Arithmetics are clear. 

Brooks’s Arithmetics are well-graded. 

Brooks’s Arithmetics produce results. 

Brooks’s Arithmetics have stood the test of use. 


nth wn ww 


BROOKS’S ARITHIMETICS COMPRISE 


Brocks’s Wew Standard Arithmetios .... .--+-+-+.-+-.. < Bools 
NEW PRIMARY. ELEMENTARY. NEW MENTAL NEW WRITTEN 
Broolke’s Union Arithmetics.........-..6.+5+8828 28 eee 2 Books 
UNION PART :. UNION COMPLETE 
{Nore.—Union Complete is also bound in two volumes called Union Parts 2 and 3.] 


HMIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


Brooks’s Elementary Algebra. 
Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
All the above-named books are by EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., Pu. D., SuPERINTEN- 
DENT OF PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


READING FRENCH. 


Epwarp H. Masi, A. M., LL. D., Ex-PresipENT oF AND PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, "has used in his class work methods which teach rapidly a read- 
ing knowledge of French. These methods he has embodied in 


Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 


Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 
Vol. 1. Francisque Sarcey. Vol. 3. Anatole France. 
Vol. 2. Madame de Witt (née Guizot). Other volumes in preparation. 





Welsh’s Practical English Grammar. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blarks. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
For particulars address Pelton’s Unrivalled Outline Mars. 


Christopher Sower Company, Publishers, 


6:14 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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To Pennsylvania Teachers. 


Be careful in selecting your text-books. 
Remain faithful to those proven good. 

@bey the teachings of your own experience. 
@bject to novelties which are merely novelties. 
Keep in mind that you want results. 

School use is the true test of text-books. 


ARITHMETIC. 
Experienced Pennsylvania Teachers Use Brooks's Arithmetics. 


The Pennsylvania State Normal Schools use Brooks's Arithmetics. 
BECAUSE . Brooks’s Arithmetics are practical. 

Brooks’s Arithmetics are clear. 

Brooks’s Arithmetics are well-graded. 

Brooks’s Arithmetics produce results. 

Brooks’s Arithmetics have stood the test of use. 


nah @w N 


BROOKS’S ARITHIMETICS COMPRISE 


Broocke’s Wew Standard Arithmetios  ... ..--+++ee. 4 Books 
NEW PRIMARY. ELEMENTARY. NEW MENTAL NEW WRITTEN. 
Peeeina’ ae Webs Beeeeneenem . wt tt ttt tt tt 2 Books 


UNION PART 1. UNION COMPLETE. 
{Norgs.—Union Complete is also bound in two volumes called Union, Parts 2 and 3.| 


BMIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


Brooks’s Elementary Algebra. 
Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
All the above-named books are by EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., Pu. D., SuPERINTEN- 
DENT OF PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

















READING FRENCH. 
Epwarp H Macituz, A. M., LL. D., Ex-PresiIpENT or AND PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, has used in his class work methods which teach rapidly a read- 
ing knowledge of French. These methods he has embodied in 
Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 
Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 
Vol. 1. Francisque Sarcey. 
Vol. 2, Madame de Witt (née Guizot). 


Voi. 3. Anatole France. 
Other volumes in preparation. 


Welsh’s Practical English Grammar. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blarks. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Pelton’s Unrivalled Outline Mares 


Christopher Sower Company, Publishers, 


6:14 Arch Street, Fh tadeiphia 


For particulars address 
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Riverside School Library. 


(From the Riverside Literature Series, ) 





sc 18 Books, Strong!y Bound in Cloth, Containing 


ae NEARLY FOUR THOUSAND CLASSIC PAGES, 
He by ee FOR $6.34. 



















‘ Pag ; e (Cost of delivery to any part of the U. S., 90 cents additional.) 
i ied ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 
iad re 2 books in this size of type (pica). 
itt et 11 books in this size of type (small pica). 
ie & ‘ is size of ig prime 
eit ie a 5 books in this size of type (long primer), 
me bd “i PLEASE NOTE THE AUTHORS AND THE TITLES. 
i | FISKE... . .. War of Independence BurRouGus. Birds and Bees, Sharp Eyes, etc. 
BG: - HAWTHORNE. Wonder-Book. ScuDDER. . Fables and Folk Stories. 
eit HAWTHORNE. ‘Tanglewood Tales. SCUDDER, Verse and Prose for Beginners in 
f fe HAWTHORNE. ‘True Stories from N. E. History. Reading. 
; a ‘ HAWTHORNE. Daffydowndilly, Snow Image, etc., FRANKLIN. . Autobiography. 
iM Cy ia and Biographical Stories. ANDERSEN. . Stories, (The Ugly Duckling, the 
f LONGFELLOW. Golden Legend. Snow Queen, the Pine Tree, and 
a as LONGFELLOW. ‘The Song of Hiawatha. 16 others, ) 
4 i LONGFELLOW. ‘Tales of a Wayside Inn. DICKENS. .. Christmas Carol; The Cricket on the 
} LONGFELLOW. Evangeline.* Hearth. 
: WHITTIER... Snow-Bound, Among the Hills, Scorr. . .. The Lady of the Lake. 
arr 1} and Songs of Labor.* ADDISON, )) -p : ~ 
Mi is oe » Sir Roger ‘overly Papers. 
Af: ; wf LoweLL... .. Sir Launfal, and 12 other poems ” STEELE. j phe Sa Roger de Cover y Pape P 
ie f 4 *These three in one volume. lavinGc..< «EB ssays from the Sketch Book. 
The. ry A prominent educator says of the above: ‘It is the best list of books 
ied 9 Bg I have ever seen put into a library of 18 volumes.”’ 
i Special School Library Catalogue sent free on application, describing books which are on the School Library Lists of 
Seven different States. 
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i MODERN CLASSICS. 
A School Library for $11.56. 


34 VOLUMES NEATLY BOUND IN CLOTH, AVERAGING 310 PP. 


‘An unrivaled list of excellent works.’’—Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Com. of Education. 
A sample volume will be sent free to any address by the Publishers on receipt of gocents. A pantphilet containing the Table 


ai Ap aaeiin linn iio o nser 
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o& Contents of each volume will be sent free to any address on application 
| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
Boston Office, 4 Park St. YY. Office, 11 E. 17th St. Chicago Office, 28 1 akeside Bldg. 





© WMUOOLE SOUS PUR SUPRLAMCWTURY READIND AND SPEDL Linas, 





) A Dictionary of Quotations in | Tom Clifton, or Western Boys in 
Prose. From American and foreign authors, including Grantand Sherman’s Army. By Warren 
translations from Ancient sources. Edited by Anna L Lee Goss, author of “‘Jed,’’ “‘Recollections of a Private,” 
| Warp, compiler of “‘A Dictionary of Quotations from the etc. 1a2mo, illustrated. $1.50. 
: Poets.” Extremely valuable as a book of reference. Crown 
8vo, cloth, beveled boards, $2.00; half calf, $4.00. Hano ¥ Volume Classics in Prose 
r : **One of the most useful books of its class that ever came and Poetry. 38 vols., 18mo, neatly boxed. Each ‘ 
; : under our notice.”—Book Buyer. volume illustrated with a photogravure frontispiece and title 
7 : , j . page from designs by the best artists. Price, per volume, ‘ 
; 
: vellum cloth, 75 cents. 
: 7 ; George Eliot’s Complete Works, “‘Idyls of the King,’’ ‘In Memoriam,” “The Princess,’ ' 
z: : including her ‘‘Life and Letters,” by her husband. New Burns, Robert Browning, “‘Paul and Virginia,” ‘Vicar of 1 
f Electrotype Plates from large type. Popular edition. Illus- Wakefield,’’ Cranford, Sesame and Lilies, etc. 
; trated, 6 vols., 12mo, cloth, $6.00. 7 
: ated, © vous., , 2 : 
: Library edition. 1ovols. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $15 A Dictionary of Quotations from 
: the Poe.s. Based upon Bohn’s Edition. Revised, 
: . . e corrected, and enlarged. By Anna L Warp. Crown, 
: | Victor Hugo’s Works. |! opular Edi. 8vo, cloth, beveled boards, $2.00; half calf. $4.00. 
s : tion, 6 vols., 12mo. Cloth, $7.50. Library Edition. illy **The more competent the critic who examines it the heartier 
: Illustrated. 10 vols. Cloth, gilt top, $15.00 will be his verdict.”— Comgregationaiist. 


Send for our complete catalogue giving full information. 


Special terms to Teachers and Reading Circles 
: 

a ) , & 7. CROWELL & CO., | 100 Buschese Be. Boston: 1-1 
: 


: $ 








MODEL TEXT-BOOKS. 


——o0 HEC 


CHASE & STUART'S FIRST YEAR IN LATIN. 
CHASE & STUART’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
CHASE & STUART’S CLASSICAL SERIES. Including Editions of all 


the Latin Authors usually read in Schools and Colleges. 


CRITTENDEN COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC AND BUSINESS 
MANUAL. 


EDWARDS’ HAND-BOOK OF MYTHOLOGY. 
GROSBEOK’S PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING. 
HART’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 


MILLS’ PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE AND NAROOTIOS. 


MILLS AND LEUF’S CHARTS: “OUR BODIES.” A Series of Five 
Charts for use in Teaching Physiology and showing the Effects of Alcohol. 


SOUTHWIOK’S SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
TRIMBLE’S LITERATURE, English and American. 
WEBB’S WORD ANALYSIS. 

WESTLAKE’S 3000 PRACTICE WORDS. 
WILSON’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


094 00 —-—— 
K MANUAL OF ELOCUTION AND READING. #y Epwarp Brooks, Ph.D., Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Philadelphia, and Late Principal of State Normal School at Millersville, Pa. 


— 0 t@ioo 


MERICAN LITERATURE. Sy Asert H. Smyru, A.B., Johns Hopkins University. 

There has been for years past a growing demand for a text-book on American Literature, compre- 
hensive in its scope, yet sufficiently concise to be completed in one term. Such a text-book is here 
presented, with the belief that it will be welcomed in many schools. 

—_robg4.00—_—_ 
— NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

This book is more generally used in Private Schools, High Schools, Academies, Seminaries, and 
Normal Schools throughout the country at large than any other text-book on the subject; and the fact 
that the extended use of the book was secured simply by its merit as recognized by teachers, justifies us 
in expressing the belief that it is better adapted for use in the school-room than any of its competitors. 

In the preparation of Houston’s New Physical Geography the general plan and distinctive features 
of the old edition have been retained, but the entire work has been thoroughly and carefully revised, to 
accord with the latest teachings of science. An entirely new and beautiful series of maps is presented, 
which for teaching purposes are unequalled by anything of the kind heretofore published. A large 
number of new and original illustrations have been introduced. The new edition contains 172 pages. 
The frontispiece presents a handsome full-page plate of Niagara Falls. 


For further information, LL ‘YY, wail Pas Q 
please address (lAthie rd Z iG FS An. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA AND THE NATION. 


AN IDEAL TEXT-BOOK. 


—03@40-0—— 


HE GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES AND OF THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. #y Francis Newron THorps, Professor of Consti- 
tutional History in the University af Pe nnsylvania Price, $1.00. 

APART from the interest which this book 
naturally possesses for Pennsylvania teachers 
and pupils, it will be found an ideal text-book: 
It teaches the civil government of our own 
State and of the Nation. The lessons on 
the Nation are based on Dr. Thorpe’s Gor- 

ument of thé People of the United States. 
lhe chapters of that book which have been 
elected for use in the present volume have 
been carefully revised and some of them 
entirely rewritten. The statistical and more 
technical chapters have been omitted to gain 
room for the lessons on the Civil Govern- 


ment of the State of Pennsylvania. Those 





who desire may procure the book in parts, viz.: 


Part 1. A Course in Civil Government based on Thorpe’s “Government of the 
People of the United States.’’ Price, 80 Cents. 


CONTENTS. ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1. The Foundations of Government 1. Great Seal of the United States. 
2. Local Government. 2. King John Signing the Magna Charta. 
3. The Government of the Nation. 3. Signing the Mayflower Compact. 
4. State Papers. 4. Adoption of the Declaration of Independence. 
5. The Mayflower Compact. 5. The Capitol at Washington. 
6. The First Declaration of Rights. 6. The Supreme Court of the United States. 
7. The Deciaration of Independence 7. Map Showing the Public Domain and Acquisi 
8. The Articles of Confederation. tion of Territory. 
9. The Constitution of the United States, 8. Liberty Enlightening the World. 
Part 2. The Government of the People of the State of Pennsylvania. Price, 50 Cents. 
CONTENTS. ILLUSTRATIONS, 
. The Civil Government of Pennsylvania in History. 1. The State Flag (in Colors). 
2. The Civil Government of Pennsylvania at the | 2. Coat of Arms of Pennsylvania. 
Present Time. 3. Portrait of William Penn. 
3. How the People Choose their Officers. 4. View of the Old State House in Philadelphia. 
4. To the People We Come Sooner or Later. 5. Great Seal of the State. 


. Constitution of the State of Pennsylvania 6. The Capitol Building at Harrisburg. 
6. Executive Officers of Pennsylvania since 1776. 


o 


Every thoughtful teacher realizes that the work of the school-room is an important factor in 
preparing the young to meet the duties and responsibilities of after life. No study is more helpful in 
this respect than the study of Civics. It is for this reason that the study is found in the curriculum of 
all of our universities, colleges, and advanced institutions of learning. It is for this reason that it is 
found in the public schools of our cities and larger towns, and it is for this reason that in several of the 
The publication of the 
Make a trial of the 


Its use will create 


States the study of civil government is obligatory in all of their public schools. 
present volume opens the way for its successful study in every school in this State. 
book if only as a supplementary reader, for which purpose it is admirably arranged 
an interest and enthusiasm wherever introduced, and the results will be equally satisfactory to parent, 


teacher and pupil. ——_— 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


For further information, 
please address 








MODEL TEXT-BOOKS. 


CHASE & STUART'S FIRST YEAR IN LATIN. 
CHASE & STUART’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
CHASE & STUART’S CLASSICAL SERIES. Including Editions of all 


the Latin Authors usually read in Schools and Colleges. 


CRITTENDEN COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC AND BUSINESS 
MANUAL. 


EDWARDS’ HAND-BOOK OF MYTHOLOGY. 
GROSBECK’S PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING. 

HART’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 

MILLS’ PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE AND NAROOTICS. 


MILLS AND LEUF’S CHARTS: “OUR BODIES.” A Series of Five 
Charts for use in Teaching Physiology and showing the Effects of Alcohol. 


SOUTHWIOK’S SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
TRIMBLE’S LITERATURE. English and American. 
WEBB’S WORD ANALYSIS. 

WESTLAKE’S 3000 PRACTICE WORDS. 
WILSON’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


~ —sotegoe—— 


X MANUAL OF ELOCUTION AND READING. By Epwarp Brooks, Ph.D., Superin- 


tendent of Schools, Philadelphia, and Late Principal of State Normal School at Millersville, Pa. 


MERICAN LITERATURE. Sy Avpert H. Smyru, A.B., Johns Hopkins University. 
‘ There has been for years past a growing demand for a text-book on American Literature, compre- 


wive in its scope, yet sufficiently concise’ to be completed in one term. Such a text-book is here 
oresented, with the belief that it will be welcomed in many schools. 
—054 00 —- 
} pamaeat NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


This book is more generally used in Private Schools, High Schools, Academies, Seminaries, and 


Normal Schools throughout the country at large than any other text-book on the subject; and the fact 
that the extended use of the book was secured simply by its merit as recognized by teachers, justifies us 
in expressing the belief that it is better adapted for use in the school-room than any of its competitors. 


In the preparation of Houston’s New Physical Geography the general plan and distinctive features 
of the old edition have been retained, but the entire work has been thoroughly and carefully revised, to 
accord with the latest teachings of science. An entirely new and beautiful series of maps is presented, 
which for teaching purposes are unequalled by anything of the kind heretofore published. A large 
number of new and original illustrations have been introduced. The new edition contains 172 pages. 
The frontispiece presents a handsome full-page plate of Niagara Falls. 


—+79§02 
For further information, cL “Vy, A f, _ i 
please address ‘oe iw Kv PS to. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA AND THE NATION. 


AN IDEAL TEXT-BOOK. 


——70 $@40-2-—___- 


F HE GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES AND OF THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. By Francis Newron TuHorpe, Professor of Consti- 
tutional History in the University of Pennsylvania. Price, $1.00. , 

Apart from the interest which this book 
naturally possesses for Pennsylvania teachers 
and pupils, it will be found an ideal tert-book 
It teaches the civil government of our own 
State and of the Nation. The lessons on 
the Nation are based on Dr. Thorpe’s Gor- 

iment of the People of the United States. 

Ihe chapters of that book which have been 

selected for use in the present volume have 

been carefully revised and some of them 
entirely rewritten. The statistical and more 
technical chapters have been omitted to gain 
room for the lessons on the Civil Govern- 
ment of the State of Pennsylvania. Those 





who desire may procure the book in parts, viz.: 


Part 1. A Course in Civil Government based on Thorpe’s “Government of the 
People of the United States.’ Price, 80 Cents. 


CONTENTS. ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1. The Foundations of Government. 1. Great Seal of the United States. 
2. Local Government. 2. King John Signing the Magna Charta. 
3. The Government of the Nation. 3. Signing the Mayflower Compact. 
4. State Papers. 1. Adoption of the Declaration of Independence. 
5. The Mayflower Compact. 5. The Capitol at Washington. 
6. The First Declaration of Rights. 6. The Supreme Court of the United States. 
7. The Declaration of Independence 7. Map Showing the Public Domain and Acquisi- 
8. The Articles of Confederation. tion of Territory. 


. The Constitution of the United States, 8. Liberty Enlightening the World. 


Part 2. The Government of the People of the State of Pennsylvania. Price, 50 Cents. 
CONTENTS. ILLUSTRATIONS, 


The State Flag (in Colors). 
. Coat of Arms of Pennsylvania. 


~) 


. The Civil Government of Pennsylvania in History. . 
. The Civil Government of Pennsylvania at the 
Present Time. 3. Portrait of William Penn. 


I 
9 
. How the People Choose their Officers. 4. View of the Old State House in Philadelphia. 
. To the People We Come Sooner or Later. 5. Great Seal of the State. 
. Constitution of the State of Pennsylvania. 6. The Capitol Building at Harrisburg. 
6. Executive Officers of Pennsylvania since 1776 

Every thoughtful teacher realizes that the work of the school-room is an important factor in 
preparing the young to meet the duties and responsibilities of after life. No study is more helpful in 
this respect than the study of Civics. It is for this reason that the study is found in the curriculum of 


N= 
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all of our universities, colleges, and advanced institutions of learning. It is for this reason that it is 
found in the public schools of our cities and larger towns, and it is for this reason that in several of the 
States the study of civil government is obligatory in all of their public schools. The publication of the 
present volume opens the way for its successful study in every school in this State. Make a trial of the 
book if only as a supplementary reader, for which purpose it is admirably arranged. Its use wil! create 
an interest and enthusiasm wherever introduced, and the results will be equally satisfactory to parent, 


teacher and pupil. aio 


For further information, 
please address 


G YY elize YA PB-t0. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





To Pennsylvania Teachers. 


Be careful in selecting your text- books. 

Remain faithful to those proven good. 

Obey the teachings of your own experience. 

Object to novelties which are merely novelties. 

Keep in mind that you want results. 

School use is the true test of text-books. 
ARITHMETIC. 

Experienced Pennsylvania Teachers use Brooks's Arithmetics. 
The Pennsylvania State Normal Schools Use Brooks's Arithmetics. 


BECAUSE 1. Brooks’s Arithmetics are practical. 

2. Brooks’s Arithmetics are clear. 

3. Brooks’s Arithmetics are well-graded. 

4. Brooks’s Arithmetics produce results. 

5. Brooks’s Arithmetics have stood the test of use. 


BROOKS’S ARITHMETICS COMPRISE 


Brocks’s New Standard Arithmetics 
NEW PRIMARY. ELEMENTARY. 


Brocks’s Union Arithmetics 
UNION PART :. UNION COMPLETE. 


[Nots.—Union Complete is also bound in two volumes called Union Parts 2 and 3.| 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


Brooks’s Elementary Algebra. 
Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
All the above-named books are by EDWARD BROOKS, A, M., Pu. D., SuPERINTEN- 
DENT OF PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


READING FRENCH. 

Epwarp H Macitu, A. M., LL. D., Ex-PrREsIpENT oF AND PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, has used in his class work methods which teach rapidly a read- 
ing knowledge of French. These methods he has embodied in 

Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 


Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 
Vol. 1. Francisque Sarcey. Vol. 3. Anatole France. 
Vol. 2. Madame de Witt (née Guizot). Other volumes in preparation. 





Welsh’s Practical English Grammar. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
For particulars address Pelton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 


Christopher Sower Company, Publishers, 


6:14 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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A NOTABLE EVENT. 


The Publication on August 25, 1894, of 


JOHN FISKE’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES FOR SCHOOLS. 


With Topical Analysis and Suggestive Questions and Directions for Teachers, by FRANK A. HILL. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 12mo, half leather, Small Pica type, 482 pages, $1.00, net. 
Correspondence Solicited. A descriptive circular containing sample pages will be sent to any address en application. 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS. 
THE RIVERSIDE PRIMER AND READER. 


A stepping-stone to the Riverside Literature Series. 

16mo, 205 pages, in strong paper covers, with cloth back, 25 cents; net; in linen covers, 30 cents, net. 

The Riverside Reader and Primer is the best Book for beginners that I have seen. It has been placed 
in four of our First Grade Rooms as Supplementary to a regular “Reader,” but when so placed the teachers 
use it exclusively. When taken after the phonic drill, the children read it with delight.—O. £. LATHAM, 
Superintendent of Schools, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


THE RIVERSIDE SONG BOOK. 


Containing one bundred and twenty classic American Poems set to standard music, selected and arranged 


by W. M. Lawrence, Principal of the Ray School, Chicago, Ill., and O. BLACKMAN, Supervisor of Vocal 
Music in the Public Schools of Chicago. 
Strongly bound in paper covers, wilh cloth back, 30 cents, net; in boards, 40 cents, net. 


Circulars describing these books will be sent to any address on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY. 
4 Park St., Boston; 11 E. 17th St., New York; 28 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 


Do You Want a Quartered Oak O RPNH FA 
OFFICEDESK?! uci toxes 


| |. : aa .. Toe = Are the sweetest, most complete, 

| |. emer tone-sustaining, durable, and perfect Mu- 
sical Boxes made, and anv number of 
tunes can be obtained for them. 
Delightful family, wedding, anniversary, 
and holiday gift. Buy direct of the 
makers, the oldest, most reliable, 
and responsible firm. Inspect’n invited. 
No Music Box can be guaranteed to wear 
well without Gautschi’s patented 
Safety Tune Change and Parachute. 
Manufacturers Headquarters for 
Gem and Concert Roller Organs; also 
Symphonions and Polyphones at 
Lowest Prices. Factory Established 1824. 


OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. 


: ere i OMAIC {1030 CHESTNUT ST. 
First-Class in Construction and Finish, | GAUTSCHI & SONS, {enitaoeLPnia” 
MODERATE IN PRICE. | Directors, Attention! 


Railroad Station old wells now in use, and replace them with the 


{ Taito in dn Che ob iteeen 4. Dust-Proof.’’ Samples sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
If so, or if you want anything in the line o chool | 
Supplies, write for our new Catalogues and prices. ten (10) cents. Address 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., Dust-Proof Ink-Stand Co., 
65 Fifth Avenue, New York. 11-8 LANCASTER, PA. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


Complete in 15 volames. No Index Needed. Titles under one Alphabet. 


N.C. 8cheaffer, D.D , Ph. D., State Supt, Pennsylvania. M. J. Brecht, Supt. Schools, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


“ After the purchase of an Unabridged Dictionary every “ The International Cyclopedia bears upon its face the evi- 
School Board should procure for the Ungraded Schools a copy dence of a discriminating scholarship. Every article seems to 
of the Interna- —_ ” be prepared 
tional Cyclo- ASE: a : ¥ ee with a view of 
pedia. t is : ‘ oe = giving the stu- 
comparatively : mm dent the sali- 


cae “ . 
o oS ee 
3 * ws a gn os ee 55 
cheapinprice, \3osaaE Sas ee. v3, ent points of 
accurate -and *% oo © , ; ©} the subject un- 
reliable in 2 : ; : os ‘ . ae ** der discus- 
. A me Siew) . CAE. : ’ 

scholarship, SG NG 1 ne 9 ces fae Yi | ea A Haag Fe 5 grr mang feed ei ima muadiecage ee sion.’ 
and conveni- - = : = 


ent for refer- “37 
ence.” 


3 Edw. Brooks, 
.: = *S Supt. Schools, 
+ - : if Se Phila., Fa. 
Jno. W.8noke, = 
Supt. Lebanon 
Co., Pa. 


**The Inter- 
national Cy- 
clopzdia is an 
excellent work 


Sia A hes ae 


‘*| have care- & 
fullyexamined & It is ably edit- 
the Interna. @ ly i : ed and its 
tional Cyclo- @ “2 : laims cf late- 
pedia and am ‘ at = : $*ness and com- 
exceeding! y gam \ ; ‘ 2 2 ‘ — Tipe! 3 prehensive- 
well pleased @& - are eae pee yet Bi ness are well 
with it.” S : . me. founded. Itis 

“ appropriately 
ca led a com- 
pendium of 
iuman knowl- 


50,000 Titles. 25,000 Cross References. Fully Illustrated. 


We will tell you more about it and how to obtain it if you send your name and address. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York and Chicago. 
SUPPLIES 


ha ii, 


Buse 








: “ NEW 
ALPHA CRAYONS +} - UNITED STATES 


CHICAGO 


ERASERS........ |@agy7aiae KENDALL’S 
— ' LUKAR TELLURIC 


NATIONAL ts 
BLACKBOARD NEW NATIONAL 


P 
| aA Sy 
; SERIES MAPS 


CANVAS ath te READING CHARTS 


CATALOGUE UPON ; GOOD AGENTS 
APPLICATION WANTED 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE Co. 
315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO 714 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


“Exactly What | Want,” Free Text-Book Record. 


Has been said by many a Mother 


as well as by many another lover Essential Aid to Teacher and Secretary 
of Old Songs and New who has in Keeping the Necessary Accounts 
picked up on the counter, or seen in Proper Form. 

for the first time in the Home or Price, by mail, to any address, $1.00; twelve 
in the hands of a friend, one or copies, by express, 89.00. 

another of the Numbers of the 
Franklir Square Song Collection. 














ALSO, 
a—3” The Pennsylvania District Register 
If you want a full Table of Con- will be ordered at Publishers’ rates (4.50 by express or $5.00 
tents of all the Numbers, with by mail), to any School Board desiring it, and remitting 


Specimen Pages of Son write to | amount here named with order for the book. Address, 
P 8 8, | J. P. McCASKEY, 


Marper & Brothers, New York | Lancaster, Pa 
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S=gHIS Music Book, designed for Teachers’ Institutes and Schools, entitled 


a ** COME AGAIN: Our Familiar School Songs,”’ contains about One 
4 Hundred and Seventy-five favorite School Songsand Hymns. The music of nearly One 
Hundred is given, arranged in Four Parts, of the rest the Words only. Some com para- 
tively new Songs of unusual merit are also inserted. 
March, who is well known in Pennsylvania as a popular Instructor and Leader of Music, 
or r suggesung a carefully selected list of songs, nearly all of which are here included. 
Elements of Music are very comprehensive. 
added to complete the book, will be found useful. 
is a distinctive feature, and should commend the book to favor. 


We are indebted to Prof. Jerry 


The brief 


Twelve Responsive Readings, 
The varied and interesting Reading Matter 
In the following Table of Contents 


those Songs and Hymns mao with a star (*) have the music arrauged in four-part harmony : 


A Spring Song,* 

Abide With Me, 

Ah, I have sighed to rest me,* 20 
Alice, Where Art Thou?*. . II 
All Among the Barley,*.. . 41 
All Hail the Power, . 79 
All is Still, in Sweetest Rest,* 18 
All the Saints Adore Thee, . 86 


Home, Sweet Home, . 86 
Home’s Not Merely Walls, . 79 
How Can I Leave Thee, . . 85 
How Firm a Foundation,* . 9 
How gentle God’s commands, 83 
How Sweet the Name,* .. . 3! 
I Love to Sing,* 53 


I Love Thy Kingdom, ‘Lord, *7 75 





All Together,.. ....  .81|I Would Not Live Alway, .. 81 
Alpine Horn, The, cose MIZE Rey iety,......8 
Andreas Hofer, ee . 63|In Mantua in Fetters,* . . . 63 
Angelic Songs are Swelling, . 86| In Merry Chorus,* . . 45 
Angry Words,* .. . 34 | Jamie’ son the Stormy Sea, * 54 
pa. ln a ee 50 | Jesus, Lover of My Soul, 80 
Awake, My Soul,* . . . . . 31| Jesus, the Thought of Thee, . 80 
Away to School, . . . . . .79|Jolly Old St. Nicholas, 84 
Baby Bye, Here’s a Fly, . - 86| Joy, Joy, Freedom To- ds ay,* . 74 
Ben Bolt,*. .. . . » 35| Kathleen,* .. oe. eis 
Beulah Land, . . 79 | Kerry Dance, The,* es . 
Blest Be the Tie that Binds, * . 43 | Kind Words Can Never Die, . 85 
Blushing Maple Tree,* . . .61|Landof Memory, . . . 80 
Blue Bird, The,.... ..  80| Landing of the Pilgrims,* . 75 
Bridal Chorus, “‘Lohengrin,’’*39 | Last Rose of Summer,*. . . 6 
Brightly, . . - - » 79| Lead, Kindly Light, 5 es A 
Bounding Billows, *.... .15| Life Let Us Cherish, . .. . 84 
Buttercup Test,* ... . .65| Little Boy Blue,*..... . 56 
Buy My Strawberries,* . . . 40| Little Brother, . . — 
Carol, Carol, Christians,* . . 67 | Little Cherry Blossom, * ae oe 
Chide Mildly the Erring, . . 85| Lone Starry Hours,*.... 5 
Child’s Hymn,* 29! Longing for Spring, eye 
Chime Again, Beautiful Bells, * 3| Lord, Dismiss Us,* .. . 33 
Christmas All Year Long,.. 85 | Lullaby from “ Erminie,”* . 36 
Christmas Carol,. . . . . . 86| Maid of the Mill,*.... .57 
Christmas Time Come Again, 81 | Majestic Sweetness,* . . . 103 
Christ Was Born on Christmas | Meekand Lowly,..... .81 
Day, . 86 | Mellow Horn, The,* ... .2 

Columbia, Gem of the Ocean, * 13| Mermaid’s Evening Song,* . 72 
Come Again,* . . « « + 2| Merrily Greet the Morn,* . . 12 
Come, Holy Spirit, * . 30} Mill Wheel, The, .... . . 80 
Dear Mother, in Dreams,* . 36) Miller’s Daughter, .... .79 
Deck the Hall, ad ines: «  ,: . + < 6 © @ ote 
Dreams,*.. ...:.+- »- §§) Mowers Song, . - . 80 
Far Away, F . . 84) My Country, ‘tis of Thee, * +232 
Farewell to the ‘Woods, .. . 83| My Life is Like the Rose,* . 60 
“Dother joe," ...... & My Normandy,* 17 
Flee as a Bird, . . . . . 82| My Soul, Be on thy Guard, * 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton, *. 19| National ‘Hymn, r% } R 
Flow, Rio Verde,* ‘ 4| Nearer, My God, to Thee, | 
Follow Me, Full of Glee, . . 81| Never Say Fail, 79 
Foot Traveler, The,*. . 48 | Ninety and Nine, The,* .. . 10 
Forsaken AmI,*.... . .42| Nursery Songs,* . . 77 
Freedom’s Flag, ae . . 84|O Come, Maidens, Come,* . 32 
Go to Sleep, Lena, Darling,* 33 Oh, Happy Day,. .. 103 
Good-bye to Summer,* Oh, My Best and Bravest,* . 62 
Greenwood Tree, The,*. . . > O Paradise, . (>. so 
Guide me, Great Jehovah, ; 80 O Touch the Harp,* ; 71 
Hallelujah Chorus* (Handel) 46 | Old Easy Chair by the Fire,* 1 
Happy Land,*. . , 2 Old Oaken Bucket,* . . 28 
Hark! the Bell is Ringing,* Old Santa Claus,*...... 52 | 
Heaven is My Home,* a On to the Field,* <* ¥en 
Herdsman’s Mountain Song,* 14 | Our Flag is There,*.. . . . 22 
Ho, Ho, Vacation Days, . 84| Peace on Earth,*.... . 45 | 


Home, Can I Forget Thee? . 83 | 
Home of the Soul,. . . . . 82} 


Perri Merri Dictum, Domine, 82 | 
| * With Music. 


Pleasure Climbs to Every 


Mountain,* .. a>, we al 
Portuguese Hymn,* .... 9 
Rain on the Roof, . . 85 
Remember thy Creator Now, 80 
Robin Redbreast,* . os VaS 
Rosy Crown, The, Lk «ee 


Row, Row, Cheerily Row, . 82 
Safely thro’ Another Week,* 43 
Saw ye Never in the Twilight? 81 
Scotiand’s Burning(Round),* 15 


Sea Gulls, The,*. . 63 
Shall We Meet Beyond the 
River? . ae 
Silently Falling Snow, . . . 82 
Silver Chimes,*...... . 16 
Sing Always,*§ ....-. 8 
Sing, Gaily Sing, .... . 83 
Singing inthe Rain, .. . 85 
Sleep, Baby, Sleep.* . . . .77 
Slumber Song, The,* . . . 18 
Soft Music is Stealing, ~<a 
Softly Now the L ae of Day, 80 
Somewhere,* . ; . 58 
Song of the May,* . . 37 
Song of the Hop Pickers, - 59 
Sparkling and — ee | 
Speak Gently, ... ee 
Speed Away,. . re 
| Star Spangled Banner ie 
Summer Days are Coming, . 82 
Sweet By-and-By,..... . 84 
Sweet Hour of Prayer, 84 


Sweeter than the Morning,* . 7 
oes "Neath the Old 


Apple Tree, . . oan 
The Bell Doth Toll, Bee S, 
The Boat Song,...... 80 
The Chapel, . . «99 
There is a Happy Land, . 83 
Thoughts of Wonder,* . 23 


Three Kings of Orient,* « » 66 
Thy Face is Near,*.....7 


GI ns ow oe 32 
Twickenham Ferry, ... .79 
9|Upthe Hills,....... .81 
Upidee, 0 a depen a . 81 
Vesper Syma, ifs ers 79 
Weep for the Fallen, eS 
Welcome, Pretty Primrose, * 78 
What Faity-like Music, . . . 80 
What Means this Glory,* . . 45 
When Shall We Mect Again, 80 
When the Mists, . . . 81 
When the Swallows Home- 
SS). eae | 
| Where, O Where? ? Lys 84 
| Will You Love Me Then as 
Now ?* . 69 


| Woodman, Spare that Tree,* 21 
| Work, the Night is ear aes . 84 
Your Mission, oes 86 
Elements of Music,.. .. . 87 
| Responsive Readings, .. . . 95 








Prices.—One Copy, Twenty Cents ; Three Copies, Fifty Cents; Six Copies, One Dollar; 
One Hundred Copies, Fifteen Dollars. Address 


J. P. MceCaskey. Lancaster. Pa. 
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To Pennsylvania Teachers. 


Be careful in selecting your text-books. 
Remain faithful to those proven good. 

Obey the teachings of your own experience. 
Object to novelties which are merely novelties. 
Keep in mind that you want results. 

School use is the true test of text-books. 


ARITHMETIC. 
Experienced Pennsylvania Teachers Use Brooks's Arithmetics. 


The Pennsylvania Stafe Normal Schools Use Brooks's Arithmetics. 


BECAUSE 1. Brooks’s Arithmetics are practical. 
. Brooks’s Arithmetics are clear. 
. Brooks’s Arithmetics are well-graded. 
. Brooks’s Arithmetics produce results. 
. Brooks’s Arithmetics have stood the test of use. 


BROOKS’S ARITHMETICS COMPRISE 


Brocks’s New Standard Arithmetiocs <4 Books 
NEW PRIMARY. ELEMENTARY. NEW MENTAI NEW WRITTEN. 


Brocks’s Union Arithmetios.................... .8 Booke 
UNION PART 1:. UNION COMPLETE 
[Nors.—Union Complete is also bound in two volumes called Union Parts 2 and 3.} 


BIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


Brooks’s Elementary Algebra. 
Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
All the above-named books are by EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., Pu. D., SupERINTEN- 
DENT OF PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


READING FRENCH. 

EpwaArpD H. Macoi1u, A. M., LL. D., Ex-PresipENT or AND PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, has used in his class work methods which teach rapidly a read- 
ing knowledge of French. These methods he has embodied in 

Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 

Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 

Vol. 1. Francisque Sarcey. Vol. 3. Anatole France. 
Vol. 2. Madame de Witt (née Guizot). Other volumes in preparation. 





Welsh’s Practical English Grammar. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blarks. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
For particulars address Pelton’s Unrivalled Outline Mans 


Christopher Sower Company, Publishers, 


614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’S. NEW BOOKS, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier. 


By SAMUEL T. PICKARD. With seven etched 
Portraits and Views. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$4.00. 

This is the authorized biography of Whittier, 
arranged for while he was yet living. It contains 
generous selections from his letters to friends and 
men eminent in literature and politics, and the 
work will be very acceptable to all who have been 
charmed and uplifted by his poetry. 


Lucy Larcom: Life, Letters, and Diary. 


By Rev. DANIEL D. ADDISON. With a fine new 
Portrait. $1.25. 

This book on Miss Larcom cannot fail to be very 
welcome to those who have found inspiration and 
help in her writings. 


FICTION. 


Philip and his Wife. 


A powerful novel, written with great art and 
charm, and inspired by a lofty purpose. By Mrs. 
DELAND, author of “John Ward, Preacher,” “Sid- 
ney,” “The Old Garden,” “Mr. Tommy Dove,” 
“The Story of a Child.” 16mo, $1.25. 


Timothy’s Quest. 


A fine Holiday Edition of one of Mrs. WIGGIN’s 
most popular stories, Printed from new plates, 
very fully and artistically illustrated by OLIVER 
HERFORD, and attractively bound. Crown 8vo, 


$1.50. 


The Bell-Ringer of Angel’s, and other stories. 


A new volume of Bret HARTE’s inimitable 
stories, of which there is always a demand for 
more. 16mo, $1.25. 


Three Boys in an Electrical Boat. 


A thoroughly interesting and exciting story of the 
adventures of three boys, who saw and heard and 
took part in a multitude of incidents, and learned a 
great deal, practically, of the wonders of electricity. 
By JOHN TROWBRIDGE, Professor in Harvard Uni- 
versity, and author of ‘The Electrical Boy.” 16mo, 
$1.00. 


When Molly was Six. 


A delightful book of twelve stories, simple, natural, 
engaging, and of charming literary quality. By 
ELIzA ORNE WHITE, author of “Winterborough.” 
With Illustrations by KATHARINE PYLE. An ex. 
quisite holiday book. Square 16mo. 


POETRY. 
Whittier’s Poetical Works. 

Complete ina new Cambridge Edition. Printed 
from wholly new plates, large type, on opaque paper. 
With a Biographical Sketch, Notes, Index to titles 
and First Lines, a portrait and an Engraving of 
Whittier’s Amesbury Home. Uniform with the Cam- 
bridge Longfellow. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; half 
calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf, or full levant, $5.50. 


Whittier’s Poetical Works. 


New Handy volume Edition. In four beautiful 
volumes, large type, opaque paper, tasteful binding, 
convenient to hold, a welcome addition to the library. 
With four Portraits and a View of Whittier’s Oak 
Knoll Home. Uniform with the Handy volume 
Longfellow. 4 vols., 16mo, $5.00; half calf, extra, 
gilt top, $9.75; full morocco, flexible, in fine leather 
box, $9.75; full calf, flexible, $12.75. 

In Sunshine Land. 

Poems for Young Folks. By EpirH M. THOoMAs, 
author of ‘Lyrics and Sonnets,’’ etc, Illustrated by 
KATHARINE PYLE. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 
$1.50. 

A book of charming poems for young people, 
both in subject and treatment, and of such literary 
excellence as to delight their elders. A choice 
holiday book. 


ESSAYS. 


Childhood in Literature and Art, With Some 
Observations on Literature for Children. 

A book of high critical charrcter and interest, 
studying the meaning of the appearance and dis- 
appearance of childhood as a subject for story, poetry, 
and art, in Greece, Rome, Judea, and in the Middle 
Ages. By Horace E. ScuppDeER, author of “Men 
and Letters,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


Riverby. 


A volume of eighteen characteristic out-door 
papers on flowers, eggs, birds, mountains, prairies, 
and other appetizing subjects, treated with great 
freshness and insight. By JOHN BURROUGHS, 
author of ‘Wake Robin,” ‘Signs and Seasons,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 


F'rom Blomidon to Smoky, and Other Papers. 


A book of exquisite observation in the Provinces 
and elsewhere. By the late FRANK BOLLEs, author 
of “Land of the Lingering Snow” and “At the 
North of Bearcamp Water.’”’ 16mo, $1.25. 


Master and Men: The Sermon on the Mount 
Practiced on the Plain. 

A book of thoughtful chapters, contrasting current 
Christianity with that of Christ, and illustrating the 
Beatitudes by the lives of Moses, Paul, George Fox, 
General Gordon, and George Macdonald. By Rev. 
Dr. W. B. Wricurt, author of “Ancient Cities’? and 
“The World to Come.” 16mo, $1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
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for suggesung a carefully selected list of songs, 
Elements of Music are very comprehensive. 
added to complete the book, will be found useful. 
is a distinctive feature, and should commend the book to favor. 
those Songs and Hymns marked with a star (*) have the music arrauged in four- part harmony : 


. 49| Home, Sweet Home, 86 


A Spring Song,*..... 
Abide With Me, .. . . 86 
Ah, I have sighed to rest 1 me,* 20 
Alice, Where Art Thou?*. . 11 


All Among the Barley,*.. . 41} 


| 


| 


All Hail the Power, . 79 | 


Allis Still, in Sw eetest Rest,* 18 
All the Saints Adore Thee, . 86 
Peel ROMOLROT, . «6 0 . 81 
Alpine Horn, The, .... . 83 

Andreas Hofer,* ... . - 63 


Angelic Songs ¢ are Swelling, . 86 | 


Angry Words,* .... . . 34 


At the Ferry,* Se et ta a: a 
Awake, My Soul,* .... .3! 
Away to School, . . = 
Baby Bye, Here’s a Fly, - 6% 
re. . sake eee 
Beulah L and, — 79 


Blest Be the Tie that Binds, * 43 


Blushing Maple Tree,* . . . 61 
Blue Bird, ,  ” Sra ee 80 
Bridal Chorus, “Lohengrin, ” #39 
Brightly, . ey: 
Bounding Billows, * 4 0-6. oe 
Buttercup Test,* aOR 
3uy My Strawberries,* . . 
Carol, Carol, Christians,* . . 67 
Chide Mildly the Erring, . . 85 
Child s Hymn,* . oe 
Chime Again, Beautiful Bells, * 3 
Christmas All Year Long,.. 85 
Christmas Carol,.. . . 86 
Christmas Time Come Again, 81 
Christ Was Born on Christmas 


Day, . . 86 
Columbia, Gem ofthe Ocean,* 13 
Come Again,* . ote Mie? ae 
Come, Holy Spirit, ed Pied 30 


Dear Mother, in Dreams,* . 36 


Dece the Hal... + + + + 
Dreams,*. . 8 4% <e 
Far Away,. . o oom 


Farewell to the ‘Woods, - o* wan 
‘‘ Father Joe,’”’*.. . 2. 
Flee asa Bird,.. . da, 5 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton, v.19 
Flow, Rio Verde,* a 
Follow Me, Full of Glee, . ¢ oon 
Foot Raves The,*. . 48 
Forsaken AmI*..... .42 
rg ag 8 Orme. « | a 
Go to Sleep, Lena, Darling,* 33 
Good-bye to. Summer,*. . . 26 
Greenwood Tree, The,* . . . 27 
Guide me, Great Jehovah, . 80 
Hallelujah Chorus* (Handel!) 46 
Happy Land,*. . . = 
Hark! the Bell is Ringing,* 
Heaven is My Home,* 
Herdsman’s Mountain Song,* 14 


Ho, Ho, Vacation Days, . 84 
Home, Can I Forget Thee? . 83 
Home of the Soul,.. .. . 82 


Prices.—One Copy, Twenty Cents 
One Hundred Copies, Fifteen Dollars. 


Home’s Not Merely Walls, . 79 


How Can I Leave Thee, . . 85 

low Firm a Foundation, 9 
How gentle God’sc para 83 
How Swect the Name,* .. . 3: 
I Love to Sing,* 53 
I Love Thy Kingdom, ‘Lord, 75 
I Would Not Live Alw ay, .. 8! 
I’ll Do My Duty, ; 86 
In Mantua in Fe tters, * ny ee 
In Merry Chorus, * 45 
| Jamie’s on the Stormy Sez a,* 54 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul, So 
Jesus, the Thought of Thee, . 8o 
Jolly Old St. Nicholas, 54 
Joy, Joy, Freedom Te-day,* . 74 
Kathleen,* . . Se ee 
Kerry Dance, The, * 70 


Kind Words Can Ne ver Die, . 85 
Land of Memory, . 80 
Landing of the P ilgri ms,* . 75 
Last Rose of Summer,*... 6 
Lead, Kindly Light, 81 
Life Let Us Cherish, “ae 
Little Boy Bine,*..... .56 
Little Brother, . . ss 82 
Little Cherry Blossom,* 65 
Lone Starry Hours,* = 
Longing for Spring, . 83 
Lord, Dismiss Us,* ‘ 38 
Lullaby from ‘‘ Erminie,’’* . 36 
Maid of the Mill,* . 57 
Majestic Sweetness, * . 103 
| Meek and Lowly,.. . 81 
Mellow Horn, The,* 25 
Mermaid’s Evening Song,* . 72 
Merrily Greet the Morn,* . . 12 
Mill Wheel, The,..... .8o 
Miller’s Daughter, .... .79 
Morning Red, . . «+ +.. .82 
Mowers’ Song,. . . 80 
My Country, ’tis of Thee, * 12 
My Life is L ike the Rose,* . 60 
My Normandy,’ ‘ ey, 
My Soul, Be on thy Guard, * 9 
National Hymn,* . . fet 
Nearer, My God, to Thee, ia 
Never Say Fail, . 79 
Ninety and Nine, The,* .. . Io 
Nursery Songs,* . . . «7 
O Come, Maidens, Come,* . 32 
Oh, Happy Day,. .. 103 
Oh, My Best and Bravest,* . 62 
O Par: ‘dise, , 53 
O Touch the Harp,* 71 
Old Easy Chair by the Fire,* 1 
Old Oaken Bucket,* 28 
Old Santa Claus,*. . . 52 
On to the Field,* . 24 
Our Flag is There,* . 22 
Peace on Earth,* i ee 
Perri Merri Dictum, Domine, 82 


* With Music 


Address 


In the 


; Three Copies, Fifty Cents; Six 
J. P. MceCaskey. Lancaster. Pa. 


JHIS Music Book, designed for Teachers’ Institutes and Schools, entitled 
** COME AGAIN: Our Fanniiliar School Songs,” contains about One 
Hundred and Seventy-five favorite School Songs and Hymns. 
Hundred is given, arranged in Four Parts, of the rest the We ords me y. 
tively new Songs of unusual merit are also inserted. 
March, who is well known in Pennsylvania asa —— Instruc to yr and Leader of Music, 
nearly all of which are here included. 


We are 


following 


Pleasure Climbs to 
Mout tain.* . 
Portuguese Hym 


Rain on the Roof, 
Remember thy Cre 


Every 


ator Now, 


Robin Re dbreast, 

Rosy (¢ rown, The, . 
Row, Row, Cheerily Row, 
Safely thro’ Anothe1 Week, ‘ 
Saw ye Never in the Twilight? 
Scotland’s Burning Round),* 
Sea Gulls, The, 


Shall We Meet Be yond th 
River 

Silently Falling Snow, 

Silver Chimes, 

Sing Always, " 

ping, Gaily Sig, . 7° @ 

Singing in the Rain, : 

Sleep, Baby seep,” 

Slumber Song, The,* 

Soft Music is Steali ing, 

Softly Now the Light of Day, 

Somewhere 

Song of the May,* .... 

Song of the Hop Pickers,? 

Sparkling and Bright, 

Speak Gently, 

Speed Away, 

Star Spangled Banner, 

Summer Day ire Coming, 

Sweet By aan B y; 

Sweet Hour of Prayer, 


Sweeter than the Morning,* . 


Swin; gin; g ’Neath the Old 
Apple Tree, . A ae 

The Be! 1 Doth Toll, 

The Boat a re 

The Chapel, 


There is a Hap py Land, 

T houghts of W onder,* 
Three Kings of Orient,* 
Thy Face is Near,*. . . . 
Trancadillo,* ae 
Twickenham Ferry, . , 
Upine es «4 we Os 
Upidee, . 

Vesper Hymn, . : 

Weep for the Fallen, 
Welcome, Pretty Primrose,’ 


What Fairy-like Music, 

What Means this Glory, 

When Shall We Mect Again, 

When the Mists, 

When the Swallows Home- 
ward Fly, 

Where, O Wher 

Will You Love Me Then as 

Woodman S] are that Tree, 

Work, the Night 1s Apacs + 

Your Mission, 
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Readings, 


Elements of 
Responsive 


Copies, 
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The music of nearly One 
Some compara- 
lebted to Prof. Jerry 


The brief 
Twelve Responsive Readings, 
The varied and inte resting Reading Matter 
Table of Contents 
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Gommit fo Qemory 


the best things in Prose and Poetry, alw ays includ 
ing good Songs and Hymns. It is surprising how 
little zood work of this kind seems to be done in 
the Schools, if one must judge from the small num 
ber of people who can repeat, without mistake or 
omission, as many as Three good songs or hymns, 


ear, Sharp, Delinite, 


and accurate Memory work is a most excellent 
thing, whether in School or out of it among all ages 
and all classes. But let that whic h is so learned be 
worth leerning and worth retaining. The Franklin 
Square Song Collection presents a large number of 


Old and Dew Sons 


and Hymns, in great variety and very carefully 
selected, comprising Sixteen Hundred in the Fight 
Numbers thus far issued, together with much 
choice and profitable Re ading Matter relating to 
Music and Musicians. In the complete and varied 


Gable of Contents, 


which is sent free on a aene ition to the Publishers 
there are found dozens of the best things in the 
World, which are well worth committing to mem 
ory; and they who know most of such good thing 
and appreciate and enjoy them most, are really 
among the best educated people in any country 
They have the best result of Education. For abo 
Contents, with sample pages of Music, address 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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Delivered in Good Order. 


Do You Want a Quartered Oak 


OFFICE DESK? 





First-Class in Construction and Finish. 


MODERATE IN PRICE 


Railroad Station. 


If so, or if you want anything in the line of School 
Supplies, write for our new Catalogues and prices 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING C0., 


65 Fifth Avenue, New York. 11-8 
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Freight Paid to Your 








WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY : 








Entirely New. 
Abreast of the Times. 
A Grand Educator. 









Successor of the ‘ 
- ‘‘Unabridged.”’ 
: b Rat el 
*| ‘Standard of the Uv. 8. ‘ 
‘| Gov’t Printing Office, the « 
‘| U. 8. Supreme Court and of , 
( nearly all the Schoolbooks. 
Warmly commended ‘ 
“| by every State Superinten- { 
J dent of Schools, and other { 
Educators almost without ‘ 
number. § 
A College President writes: “For ease ‘ 
“with which the eye finds the word sought, ; 
“for accuracy of definition, for effective ‘ 
“methods in indicating pronunciation, for , 
“terse yet comprehensive statements of facts, , 
“and for practical use as a working diction- § 
“ary, ‘Webster’s International’ excels any § 
“ other single volume.” ‘ 
The One Great Standard Authority, | 
So writes Hon, D. J. Brewer, Justice U. 8. ‘ 
Supreme Court. 
G.& C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, { 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. ‘ 
Send to the publishers for free pamphlet. ‘ 





k Do not buy cheap reprints of ancient editions, 


ORPHEA 
‘MUSIC BOXES 


Are the eweetest, most complete, 
tone-sustaining, durable, and perfect Mu- 
sical Boxes made, and anv number of 
tunes can be obtained for them. 
Delightful family, wedding, anniversary, 
and holiday gift. Buy direct of the 
makers, the oldest, most reliable, 
and responsible firm. Inspect’n invited. 
No Music Box can be guaranteed to wear 
well without Gautschi’s patented 
Safety Tune Change and Parachute. 
Manufacturers Headquarters for 
Gem and Concert Roller Organs; also 
Symphonions and Polyphones at 
Lowest Prices. Factory Established 1824 


OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, ("PHILADELPHIA | 


W E O F FE R to Secretaries of School Boards 
a very convenient book for keep- 
ing a record of Text-books and Supplies furnished teachers. 


Very little writing needed. 150 page By mail or express 


$2.25. FLEMING & w ISE. Williamsport, Pa, 

It will pay in money and temper to heowr sia the 
old wells now in use, and replace them with the 
** Dust-Proof.” Samples sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
ten (10) cents. Address Dust-Proof Ink-Stand 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. 








NTEKNATIONALS 


A COMPLETE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 
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SPECIAL TERMS TO TEACHERS. 


All delivered at once. Small monthly payments, Sample pages and 
Question Booklet, FREE, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, ineparimen:; New York and Chicago. 
























NEW 

UNITED STATES 
SERIES MAPS 

KENDALL’S 

tual Te LUNAR TELLURIC 

NATIONAL eM  j- § | GLOBE........ 
oe NEW NATIONAL 


CANVAS READING CHARTS 






ALPHA CRAYONS 











CHICAGO 
ERASERS ....... 





























GOOD AGENTS 
WANTED 


CATALOGUE UPON 
APPLICATION 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE Oo. 
315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO 74 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Tis Hicht Numbers of the Pranktin. | Frag Text-Book Record. 


Essential Aid to Teacher and Secretary 
in Keeping the Necessary Accounts 
in Proper Form. 

Price, by mail, to any address, $1.00; twelve 


l iress, 
‘ ypies, by express, 89.00. 
of the Choicest Old and New Songs ae 











































ALSO, 
and Hymns in the Wide World. | _## The Pennsylvania District Register 
| will be ordered at Pubi ishers’ rates ($4.50 he / express or $5.00 
F ifty Cents per Number in paper; Sixty Cents in by mail), to any School Board ” desizi ing it, and remitting 






substantial Board bin ding ; One Dollar in Cloth. amount here named with ¢ order for the boc ile Address, 
The Eight Numbers also bound in two volumes at | 
$3.00cach. Address Harper & Brothers, Nev w York. J. P. McCASEST, 
minigocl Lancaster, Pa. 
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To Pennsylvania Teachers. 


Be careful in selecting your text-books. 
Remain faithful to those proven good. 

Obey the teachings of your own experience. 
Object to novelties which are merely novelties. 
Keep in mind that you want results. 

School use is the true test of text-books, 





ARITHMETIC. 
Experienced Pennsylvania Teachers Use Brooks's Arithmetics. 


The Pennsylvania State Normal Schools use Brooks's Arithmetics. 


BECAUSE 1. Brooks’s Arithmetics are practical. 

2. Brooks’s Arithmetics are clear. 

3. Brooks’s Arithmetics are well-graded. 

4. Brooks’s Arithmetics produce results. 

5. Brooks’s Arithmetics have stood the test of use. 


BROOKS’S ARITHMETICS COMPRISE 


Brooke’s Wew Standard Arithmetics ...-.-- +e see eee <& Books 
NEW PRIMARY. ELEMENTARY. NEW MENTAL. NEW WRITTEN. 
Brockse’s Union Arithmetics.........+26 +82 eee vves 2 Books 
UNION PART :. UNION COMPLETE. 
[Nore.—Union Complete is also bound in two volumes called Union Parts 2 and 3.] 





HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 
Brooks’s Elementary Algebra. 
Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks's Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
All the above-named books are by EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., Pu. D., SuPERINTEN- 
DENT OF PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





READING FRENCH. 


Epwarp H. Maciit, A. M., LL. D., Ex-Presipent or AND PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, has used in his class work methods which teach rapidly a read- 
ing knowledge of French. These methods he has embodied in 

Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 

Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 

Vol. 1. Francisque Sarcey. Vol. 3. Anatole France. 
Vol. 2. Madame de Witt (née Guizot). Other volumes in preparation. 





Welsh’s Practical English Grammar. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blarks. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
For particulars address Pelton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 


Christopher Sower Company, Publishers, 


6:14 Arch Street, Ph‘ladelphia. 
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rr HIS Music Book, designed for Teachers’ Institutes 


and Schools, entitled 


* COME AGAIN: Our Familiar School Sougs,” contains about One 


Hundred and Seventy-five favorite School Songs and Hymns. 
Hundred is given, arranged in Four Parts, of the rest the Words only. 


tively new Songs of unusual merit are also inserted. 


March, who is well known in Pennsylvania asa popular Instructor ar 
for suggesung a carefully selected list of songs, nearly all of which are h ere 
Elements of Music are very compreteusive. 
added to complete the book, will be found useful. 


They 


is a distinctive feature, and should commend the book to favor. 
those Songs and Hymns marked with a star (*) have the music arrauged in four- -part harmony : 


A Spring Song,* . 49 
Abide With Me, 86 
Ah, I have sighed to rest me, * 20 | 
Alice, Where Art Thou ?* 
All Among the Barley,* “at | 
All Hail the Power, . 79 | 
All is Still, in Sweetest Rest,* 18 
All the Saints Adore Thee, - 86) 
All Together, . 81] 
Alpine Horn, The, . 83 | 
Andreas Hofer,* , 
Angelic Songs ¢ are Swelling, . 
Angry Words,* ... . 
At the Ferry,* ae ene 
Awake, My Soul,* 
Away toSchool,..... 
Baby Bye, Here’s a Fly, 
Ben Bolt,* ‘ 

eulah Land, 


- 79 
. 86 


- 79 | 
Blest Be the Tie that Binds, * . 43} 
Blushing Maple Tree,* . . . 61) 


Blue Bird, The, ; 80 
Bridal Chorus, “Lohengrin, ne 9 
Brightly, . eee 
Bounding Billows, 3. . 15 
Buttercup Test,* . ><a 
Buy My Strawberries,* . . . 40 
Carol, Carol, Christians,* . . 67 
Chide Mildly the Erring, . . 85 
Child's Hymn,* . 29 
Chime Again, Beautiful Bells, * 3 
Christmas All Year Long,. . 85 
Christmas Carol, Sgt se, a 
Christmas Time Come Again, 81 
Christ Was Born on Christmas 
Day, . 86 
Columbia, Gem of the Ocean, * 13 
Come Again,* hear ae 
Come, Holy Spirit, * . 30 
Dear Mother, in Dreams,* . 36 
Deck the Hall,. ... 83 
Dreams, * 
Far Away, . 
Farewell to the ‘Woods, 
‘‘Father Joe,’’* . 
Flee as a Bird, . . 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton, *, 
Flow, Rio Verde,* ‘ 
F ollow Me, Full of Glee, : 
Foot Traveler, The,* . 
Forsaken Am I,* . . 42 
Freedom's Flag, eich. 
Go to Sleep, Lena, Darling,* 33 
Good-bye to Summer,*. . . 26 
Greenwood Tree, The,* . 2 
Guide me, Great Jehovah, . 80 
Hallelujah Chorus* (Handel?) 46 
Happy Land,* . . 29 
Hark! the Bell is Ringing,* .15 
Heaven is My Home,* 23 
Herdsman’s Mountain Song,* 14 
Ho, Ho, Vacation Days, 84 
Home, Can I Forget Thee? . 83 
Home of the Soul, 


19 

4 
‘ . 81 
48 


. 63 | 
86 | ' 
34 | Jamie's on the Stormy Sea,* s. 
. 50| Jesus, Lover of My Soul, 
« « « « 31} Jesus, the Thought of Thee, 
| Jolly Old St. Nicholas, 


- 35] 


| Kerry Dance, 


. 82} 


Prices —Onc Copy, Twenty Cents ; Three Copies, Fifty Cents 
One Hundred Copies, Fifteen Dollars. 


Home, Sweet Home, 
Home’s Not Merely Ws 
How Can I Leave Thee, 
How Firm a Found: tion, x 
How gentle God’s cominands, 
| How Swect the Nanie,* 

I Love to Siiig,* 


ills, 


I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord,* 


| I Would Not Live Alway, 
I'll Do My Duty, 

In Mantua in F ‘etters,* 
In Merry Chorus,* 


Joy, Joy, Freedom To-day,* 
Kathleen,* ... . oe 
The,* 


varied and inter 
In the 


56 
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Kind Words Can Never hate aa 


Land of Memory, 

Landing of the P ile rrims, * 
Last Rose of Summe r,* 
Lead, Kindly Light, 

Life Let Us Cherish, 

Little Boy Blue,* 

Little Brother, : 
Little Cherry Blossom, * ae 
Lone Starry Hours,* 
Longing for Spring, 
Lord, Dismiss Us,* 
Lullaby from ‘‘ Krminie, 
Maid of the Mill,* 
Majestic Sweetness, * 


19% 


| Meck and Lowly, 


Mellow Horn, The,* 
Mermaid’s Evening Song, 
Merrily Greet the Morn,* . 
Mill Wheel, The, 

Miller’s Daughter, 
Morning Red, 

Mowers’ Song, 

My Country, tis of Thee,* 
My Life is 1, ike tl ie Rose,* 
My Norm: andy, 

My Soul, Be on thy Guz ird,* 
National Hymn,” 
Nearer, My God, 
Never Say Fail, . 
Ninety and Nine, 
Nursery Songs,* 
O Come, Maidens, 
Oh, Happy Day, ; 
Oh, My Best and Bravest,* 
O Par: dise, 

O Touch the Harp,* 


to Thee, 
5) ae 


Come,* 
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17 


Old Easy Chair by the Fire,* 


Old Oaken Bucket,* 

Old Santa Claus,*. . 

On to the Field,* .. 

Our Flag is There,* 

Peace on Farth,* 

Perri Merri Dictum, Domine, ! 
* With Music. 


Address 


We 


ine uded. 
estin 


fe ion ing Tz 


Pleasure Climbs to Every 
Mountain,* .. 
Portuguese Hymn,* 
Rain on the Roof, 
Remember thy Cre: ator Now, 
Robin Redbreast,* 
Rosy Crown, The, 
Row, Row, Cheerily Row, 
Safely thro’ Another W eek,* 
Saw ye Never in the Twilight? 
Scotland's Burning(Round),* 
Sea Gulls, The,* 
Shall We Meet Beyond the 
River? . ‘ 
Silently Falling 
Silver Chimes,* 
Sing A 
Sing, Gaily Sing, 
Singing in the Rain, 
Sleep, Baby, Sleep." * 
Slumber Song, The 
Soft Music is Ste ON 
Softly Now the Light of Day, 
Somewhere, : 
Song of the May, 
Song of the Hop Pic 
Sparkling and Br 
Speak Gently, 
Speed Away, 
Star Sp ingled Banner, 
Summer Days are Coming, 
Sweet By-and-By, . 
t Hour of Prayer, 
Sweeter than the Morning,* . 
Swinging ’Neath the Old 
Apple Tree, 
The Bell Doth Toll, 
The Boat Song, 
The Chapel, : 
There is a Happy Land, 
Thoughts of Wonder,* 
» Kings of Orient,* 


1s Near,” . ee 


Snow, 
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Some compara- 
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id Leader of Music, 
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Hymn, : 

Weep for the Fallen, 
Welcome, Pretty 
What Fairy-like Music, 
What Means this Glory,* 
When Shall We Mect Again, 
When the Mists 
When the Sw lo 

ward Fly 
Where, O Ww here? 
Will You Love Me Then as 

Now 
Woodm an, Sp are that Tree,* 
Work, the Night is ae: 
Your Mission, : 
Elements of Music, 
Responsive Readings, 


Copi 


vs Home- 
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Primrose,* 7 
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One Dollar; 
J P. McCaskev. Lancaster. Pa. 



















































LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


A Weekly Magazine of 
1644--1€95. FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Giving 3300 Double-Colume Octave Pages of 
Matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity. 


The Ablest Minds of the Age 


Contribute to make this periodical 


Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, 
Completeness, Comprehensiveness. 




















Indispensable to every reader of intelligence and literary taste. 





To each NEW subscriber remuting $8.00 tor 1895 wll be sent, 


>*k ABSOLUTELY FREE *< 


. Wr The Cosmopelitan, Our Day, 
The Thirteen eckly Issues Dom: stic Monthly, Christian Nation, 
or Electric Powe:. Ss. >. Tim s 
TITS LIVIN Ss MeClure’s "tagazine, Gield un itu e, 
GS AG Midtand Monthly, The Pulpit, 
(October, November, D-cember, 1804), forming an octavo volume of Godey’s Magazin-, Biblia, 
824 pages, an! & VEAR S SUBSCRIPTION to any one of the or a 6 months?’ subscription to % ribuer's Mag= 
following publication. : \ gime, 
THe LavinG AG is published Weekly at $8.09 a year, free of postage. Kates for clubbing Tue I rvinc Aces with more than 
one other periudical will be sent on application. Sample copies of [Hue LivinG AGB, 15 Cents exch Address 


LITTELL & CO.. 31 Bedford Street, Boston 












=Webster’s International Dictionary ~ 
The New “ Unabridged” 


The Best Christmas Gift 


It is the Standard of the United States Supreme Court, of the United 
States Government Printing Office, and of nearly all of the Schoolbooks. 
It is warmly commended by every State Superintendent of Schools. 


A College President writes: “For e*se with which the eye 
“finds the word sought, for accuracy of definition, for effective 
“ methods in indicating pronunciation, for terse yet comprehensive 
“statements of facts, and for practical use as a working dictionary, 
“ Webster’s International excels any other single volume.” 


G. & C. Merriam Company, Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
aa” Send for free pamphlet containing specimen pages illustrations, and full particulars. 


_ = — ee -_— - —  —— ——— ———_—— 


Tis ea Numbergat ane rankiin Fogg Text-Book Record. — 


Essential Aid to Teacuer and Secretary 
in Keeping the Nec7esary Accounts 
in Proper Form. 


Price, by mail, to any aduress, 81.00; twelve 


‘ copies, by express OO. qr 
of the Choicest Old and New Songs ' ots 7. 
and Hymns in the Wide World. @e The Pennsylvania District Register 
will be ordered at Publishers’ rates (g4.50 by express ur $5.00 | 
Fifty Cents per Number in paper; Sixty Cents in by mail), w any School Board desiring it, and remitting Si 
substaiutial Board |in ling: One Dollar in Cloth. smount here named with order tor the book, Address, 
Tye Nigit Number. a «> hou td in two volumes at J. P. McCASKEY 


$3.00cach. Address H rper & Brothers, New York. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


» 


Hark, the Herald Angels! 


It is a thing of beauty, a book ad- 
mirably suited for a Christmas Gift, 
and sure to be appreciated by every 
one with intelligence and taste enough 
to enjoy fine p'ctures, good music, 
and the best of Christmas literature. 


Christmas in 
Song and Story. 


We do not know of any book bettet 
adapted for a Christmas Present, in- 
stinct with the very spirit of the sea- 
son, than this rich and elegant quarto. 
‘** Veritable Christmas Cyclopedia.”’ 


Nearly three hundred Christmas Songs, Hymn, 
and Carols. With selections from Beecher, Wallace, 
Auerbach, Abbott, Warren, and Dickens. Illustra- 
tions by Raphael, Murillo, Bouguereau, ne: ag ney 
Defregger, Storv, Sh epherd Darley, Meade, Nast, 
and others. Selected by J. P. McCaskey, compiler 
of the * Franklin ~quare Song Collection.” Pp. 320. 
Roval octavo Getunean Cloth, $2.50. May be or- 
dered through any Pockseller, or sent by mail, on 
rece:pt cf price, by *he Publishers, 

Harpe: x Brothers, New York. 





Do You Want a Quartered Oak 


OFFICE DESK? 


First- Class in + Construction and Finish. 
MODERATE IN PRICE. 
Telivered in Good Order. Freight Paid to Your 
Rajlroad Station 


If so, or if you want anything in the line of School 
Supplies, write for our new Catalogues and prices 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 
65 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ENNSYLWVANIA 


RAILROAD CO. 


PERSONALLY Conpvuctep Tours. 


WASHINGTON ‘ bre: 


three weeks until M.y 2°, es, » cluding 
acc MmModations at I ‘ 3.50, viladel 
phia $11 50. Spec al j fea 


-OLO PT. COMFORT : roar 


leave New York if gags pomagghes ember 27, 18 
ary 7and March 7, 189 t uding all 
penses New York Bis 5 it elp 2 ‘ also 
re\ur ing via Richmond 


\ ville tours, allowing 
RIDA he ite of Flowers, wiil 
J vary 2oth, February 


rath, and 26th, and March ett »5 Kates; $50 co 
from New Y rk ; $48 o» fr phia, including u cn 
roure and Pullo an berth o1 


“CALIFORNIA : tegen 


Pullman train, Febru 


€COMOEY 27 


14, Febvu- 
neces ary ex- 
tickels 


Detailed itinerary will ¢ tion to 


Tourist 
Agent 106 New k r ' Str 


Broadway, ! reet Station, 
Philadelphia 


J. R. WOOD, GEO W. BOYD, 


Gen'l Pass. Agent. 4ss’t Gen’l Pass. Agt. 


ORPHEA 
MUSIC BOXES 


Are the sweet: 
tone-sustuining, durable, and per 


most complete, 
ect Mu- 
sical Boxes mace nd anv number of 
tunes can be obtained tor them. 
Delightful family, wedding, anniversary, 
ancl holiday griit Buy direct of the 
makers, the oldest, jnost reliable, 
une responsible firm ee pect’n invited, 
‘Oo Musie Box ean be euaranteed te went 
well without Gautschi’s mitented 
Safety Tune Chance and Parachute 
Manufacturers I adqui urters tor 
' md Concert Roller Organs: oT 
$ymphonions ind Polyphones «at 


west Prices, 1 Kstablished ISv4 


OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, {PRiChoetPnia 
WE OFFER: 


ing a record ot Text d teachers 


Very Male writing pee y mal or exuress 


+ LEMING & WIS*. , Wiiamapert, Pa. 
Ir will pay In Money an throw away the 
iid wells now tn use, an! nr place them wth the 
‘Dust Proof.’’ Seipr of 
ten (10) Cenrs \idress Dust-Proof ink peter 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Samples t.p stpatt, on 
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To Pennsylvania Teachers. 


Be careful in selecting your text-books. 
Remain faithful to those proven good. 

Obey the teachings of your own experience. 
Object to novelties which are merely novelties. 
Keep in mind that you want results. 

School use is the true test of text-books. 


ARITHMETIC. 
Experienced Pennsylvania Teachers use Brooks's Arithmetics. 


The Pennsylvania State Normal Schools use Brooks's Arithmetics. 


BECAUSE Brooks’s Arithmetics are practical. 

Brooks’s Arithmetics are clear. 

Brooks’s Arithmetics are well-graded. 
Brooks’s Arithmetics produce results. 

Brooks’s Arithmetics have stood the test of use. 


uk Ww DN 





BROOKS’S ARITHMETICS COMPRISE 


Brocke’s Wew Standard Arithmetics.....-- +++ esses 4% Books 

NEW PRIMARY. ELEMENTARY. NEW MENTAL. NEW WRITTEN. 

Brockees’a Union Arithmeticog ........65 22 see eevee 2 Books 
UNION PART «. UNION COMPLETE. 


[Nors.—Union ee is also bound in two volumes called Union Parts 2 and 3.] 





HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


EBrooks’s Elementary Algebra. 
Brooks's Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
All the above-named books are by EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., Pu. D., SuPERINTEN- 
DENT OF PHILADELPHIA PuBLIC SCHOOLS. 


READIN G FRENCH. 


Epwarp H. Maci, A. M., LL. D., Ex PresipENtT oF AND PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, “has used in his class work methods which teach rapidly a read- 
ing knowledge of French. These methods he has embodied in 

Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 

Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 

Vol. 1. Francisque Sarcey. Vol. 3. Anatole France. 
Vol. 2. Madame de Witt (née Guizot). Other volumes in preparation. 





Welsh’s Practical English Grammar. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blarks. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
For particulars address Pelton’s Unrivalled Outline Mars. 


Christopher Sower Company, Publishers, 


614 Arch Street, Ph’*iadelphia. 
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To Pennsylvania Teachers. 


Be careful in selecting your text-books. 
Remain faithful to those proven good. 

@bey the teachings of your own experience. 
Object to novelties which are merely novelties. 
Keep in mind that you want results. 

School use is the true test of text-books. 


ARITHMETIC. 
Experienced Pennsylvania Teachers Use Brooks's Arithmetics. 


The Pennsylvania State Normal Schools use Brooks's Arithmetics. 
BECAUSE 





1. Brooks’s Arithmetics are practical. 

2. Brooks’s Arithmetics are clear. 

3. Brooks’s Arithmetics are well-graded. 

4. Brooks’s Arithmetics produce results. 

5. Brooks’s Arithmetics have stood the test of use. 


BROOKS’S ARITHMETICS COMPRISE 





Brooks’s Wew Standard Arithmetics .......+ ++ seee-s 4 Books 

NEW PRIMARY. ELEMENTARY. NEW MENTAL NEW WRITTEN. 

Diseome’ @ Umlom Sse eeenem . ct tte ee eet es 2 Books 
UNION PART :. UNION COMPLETE. 


{Norg.—Union Complete is also bound in two volumes called Union Parts 2 and 3.} 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


Brooks’s Elementary Algebra. 
Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. ) 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. ; 
Brooks's Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

All the above-named books are by EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., Pu. D., SuPERINTEN- 

DENT OF PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





READIN G FRENCH. 


Epwarp H Masi, A. M., LL. D., Ex-PresipENT oF AND PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, "has used in his class work methods which teach rapidly a read- 
ing knowledge of French. These methods he has embodied in 


Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 
Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 


Vol. 1. Francisque Sarcey. Vol. 3. Anatole France. 


Vol. 2. Madame de Witt (née Guizot). Other volumes in preparation. 















Welsh’s Practical English Grammar. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
For particulars address Pelton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 


Christopher Sower Company, Publishers, 


614 Arch Street, Ph‘iadelphia. 
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School Boards! 
Blank Order Book 


On Treasurer of School District. 


In response to inquiries from School Officers for a 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with 
their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the following rates: 


Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 
Open. Book Containing Three 
Hundred Orders, $2.00. 


Books Printed to Special Order: 


With Name of District and County, and other Blanks, in- 
cluding Name of Treasureer if desired, printed in good style, 
Book Containing Three Hundred Orders, $3.00. 

We have also been printing Special Order Books for Over- 
seers of the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Town- 
shrps and School Districts, at same rate and in same form as 
above, with changes desired. 


J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 





It will pay in money and temper to throw away the 
old wells now in use, and replace them with the 
‘“* Dust-Proof.”” Samples sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
ten (10) cents. Address Dust-Proof Ink-Standé 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


DENNSYLWANIA 


RAILROAD CO. 





PERSONALLY CoNnpucTED TouRS. 


A series of three-day 
tours. Dates: Decem- 
ber 27 and at intervals of 


three weeks until May 23, 1895, inclusive. Rates, including 
accommodations at best hotels: New York $13.50, Philadel- 
phia $11.50. Special Teachers’ Tour, December 27. 


A series of 
LD M FOR three-day 
. tours will 


leave New York and Philadelphia December 27, 1894, Febru- 
ary 7 and March 7, 1895. Rates, including all necessary ex- 
penses: New York $15.50, Philadelphia $12.50; also tickets 
returning via Richmond and Washington. 





A series of Jacksonville tours, allowing | 
two weeks in the State of Flowers, will | 
be run during January 29th, February | 


tath, and 26th, and March rath and 26th, 1895. Rates; $50.co 
from New York ; $48.00 from Philadelphia, including meals en 
route and Pullman berth on special train. 


Two tours to the Golden Gate 
will leave New York and | 
Philadelphia by magnificent 


Pullman train, February 20 and March 20, 1895 


Detailed itinerary will be sent on application to Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


GEO W. BOYD, 
Ass’t Gen’] Pass. Agt. 


J. R. WOOD, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent. 





Commit to 
= emory. 


In Germany the children in the schools Commit 
to Memory the words they are accustomed to 
sing, and they are seldom at a loss for Music any- 
where; especially when great numbers are as- 
sembled do they sing together, in mighty chorus, 
the songs and hymns of the Fatherland without 
reference to a book ‘‘for the words.’’ This is 
a grand result coming out of the Schools. In 
America too much time is occupied in teaching, 
not enough in learning, and, as a result, when 
we want to sing-—perhaps only the National 
Hymn—‘‘ nobody knows the words.”’ Let it be 
regarded an essential part of School work, daily 
or weekly, for Teacher and pupil to Commit to 
Memory some good thing in Prose or Verse. 


The Franklin Square Song Collection comprises 
Eight Numbers. which may be had bound sepa- 
rately or in different styles. These numbers mav 
also be had in two volumes at $3.00 each. For full 
list of contents, sixteen hundred songs and hymns, 
alphabetically arranged. address 

Harper & Brothers, New York. 


* Ten Old Songs. 


THE brief list given below names 
ten songs from each Number of the 
Franklin Square Song Collection. 
This is only one-twentieth, by the 
Arithmetic, of the round Two Hun- 
dred to be found in each Number, or 
of the Sixteen Hundred in the Eight 


Numbers thus far issued. 

Wo. i. All Together, Annie Laurie, Blue Bells 
of Scotland, Bonnie Doon, Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean ; Home, Sweet Home ; Last Rose of Sum- 
mer, Long, Long Ago; Old Oaken Bucket, When 
the Swallows Homeward Fly. 

No. 2. Flow Gently, Sweet Afton; Ever of 
Thee, Juanita, Kathleen Mavourneen, Killarney, 
Mary of Argyle, Speak Gently, The Long Weary 
Day, Twickenham Ferry, What is Home without a 
Mother? 

No. 3. Ah! I have Sighed to Rest Me, A Life 
on the Ocean Wave, Be Kind to the Loved Ones at 
Home, Blue Juniata ; Chime Again, Beautiful Bells ; 
Do They Miss Me at Home? In Happy Moments, 
Old House at Home, Rain Upon the Roof, The Va- 
cant Chair. 

No. 4. Dublin Bay, Happy Are We To-Night, 
Boys ; Keller’s American Hymn, Ossian’s Serenade, 
Kock Me to Sleep, Mother; Search Through the 
Wide World, Sweeter than the Breath of Morning, 
Trancadillo, When the Bloom is on the Rye. 

No. §. All Among the Barley, Ben Bolt, Fair 
Land of Poland, Home Again, Maryland, My Mary- 
land ; Speed, My Bark ; Thou Art So Near and Yet 
So Far; Tramp, Tramp, Tramp; When I Come; 
Within this Sacred Dwelling. 

No. 6. Alice Gray, Andreas Hofer, Eyes So 

lue and Dreaming, Faded Flowers, Listen to the 
Mocking Bird, Jamie’s on the Stormy Sea, Men of 
Harlech, Rockaway, She Wore a Wreath of Roses, 
Tenting on the Old Camp Ground. 

No. 7. Cousin Jedediah, Gentle Annie, Hark, 
I Hear an Angel Sing, Irish Emigrant’s Lament, 
Touch the Harp Gently, Leve’s Golden Dream ; 
The Years Creep Slowly by, Lorena; O Give Me but 
My Arab Steed, The Star of Glengary. 

No. 8. Chimes of Zurich, Flow, Rio Verde; 

There’s a Good Time Coming, I’d Weep with Thee, 
Lone Starry Hours, Lovely Nancy, Johnny Schmo- 
ker, Mermaid’s Evening Song, Old Easy Chair by 
the Fire, The German Fatherland. 
*,*Sold Everywhere. Price, 50 cents; Boards, 60 
cents; Cloth, $1.00. Full contents of the Several 
Numbers, with Specimen Pages of favorite Songs 
and Hymns sent, without cost, to any address. 


HMarper & Brothers, New York 




















GINN & COMPANY. 


Jhe Best Jext-books 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


SOUND, SENSIBLE, PRACTICAL. 
WENTWORTH’S ARITHMET,CS, 


Clear in substance, sharp in outline, philosophical in method. 
PRiNGE’S ARITHMETIC BY GRADES, WITH TEACHER’S MANUAL, 


Eight small books, containing a large number of practical graded problems. 


TARBELL’S LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 


Language and grammar harmonized. 


FRYE’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 
FRYE'S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 2% press. 


The only series embodying the ideas and methods of progressive teachers. 
BLAISDELL’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 


True, scientific, interesting, and teachable. 


GINN AND GOMPANY’S WRITING BOOKS. 


The means of acquiring a neat, legible hand, and writing with ease 
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rapidity. 
GRAVES’ NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK. 


A thoroughly practical spelling book, devoted wholly to its proper work. 


MONTGOMERY'S AMERICAN HISTORY. 


A vivid panorama of the great activities of American life. 


MONTGOMERY'S BEGINNER’S AMERICAN HISTORY. 


The history of the nation told in the biographies of its founders and builders, 
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— Send for our Common School Catalogue, School Library Catalogue, De- 
scriptive Circulars, and Introductory Terms. 
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1229 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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To Pennsyivania Teachers. 


Be careful in selecting your text-books. 
Remain faithful to those proven good. 

Obey the teachings of your own experience. 
Object to novelties which are merely novelties. 
Keep in mind that you want results. 

School use is the true test of text-books. 


ARITHMETIC. 
Experienced Pennsylvania Teachers Use Brooks’s Arifhmetics. 
The Pennsylvania State Normal Schools use Brooks's Arithmetics. 


BECAUSE t. Brooks’s Arithmetics are practical. 

Brooks’s Arithmetics are clear. 

3. Brooks’s Arithmetics are well-graded. 

4. Brooks’s Arithmetics produce results. 

5. Brooks’s Arithmetics have stood the test of use. 


N 


BROOKS’S ARITHMETICS COMPRISE 


Brocks’s NWew Standard Arithmetics..... ft Reh da ecre ta. eo 4&4 Bocksz 
NEW PRIMARY. ELEMENTARY NEW MENTAL. NEW WRITTEN. 
nae Teta Bel tiemethem ... . 96.6 0s + 0 6 Se Wwe S & eke & Books 
UNION PART :. UNION COMPLETE. 
[Nore.—Union Complete is also bound in two volumes called Union Parts 2 and 3.] 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 
Brooks’s Elementary Algebra. 
Brooks's Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
All the above-named books are by EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., Pua. D., SuPERINTEw- 
DENT OF PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


READING FRENCH. 


Epwarp H. Macit, A. M., LL. D., Ex PresipENT oF AND PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, has used in his class work methods which teach rapidly a read- 
ing knowledge of French. These methods he has embodied in 


Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 


Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 
Vol. 1. Francisque Sarcey. Vol. 3. Anatole France. 
Vol. 2. Madame de Witt (née Guizot). Other volumes in rreparation. 


Welsh’s Practical English Grammar. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
For particulars address Pelton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 


Christopher Sower Company, Publishers, 


614 Arch Strect, Ph'ladelphia. 
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To Pennsylvania Teachers. 


Be careful in selecting your text-books. 
Remain faithful to those proven good. 
@bey the teachings of your own experience. 
Qbject to novelties which are merely novelties. 
Keep in mind that you want results. 

School use is the true test of text-books, 


ARITHMETIC. 
Experienced Pennsylvania Teachers Use Brooks's Arifhmetics. 


The Pennsylvania State Normal Schools use Brooks's Arithmetics. 


BECAUSE 1. Brooks’s Arithmetics are practical. 
Brooks’s Arithmetics are clear. 
Brooks’s Arithmetics are well-graded. 
Brooks’s Arithmetics produce results. 


Brooks’s Arithmetics have stood the test of use. 


BROOKS’S ARITHMETICS COMPRISE 
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Brocks’s New Standard Arithmetics......- sss eevee, 4&4 Books 

NEW PRIMARY. ELEMENTARY. NEW MENTAL NEW WRITTEN. 

pe we ee eee ee eee eee eee 2 Books 
UNION PART 1. UNION COMPLETE. 


{[Nors.—Union Complete is also bound in two volumes called Union Parts 2 and 3.j 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


Brooks’s Elementary Algebra. 
Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
All the above-named books are by EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., Pu. D., SupeRINTE«- 
DENT OF PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





READING FRENCH. 

EpwarpD H. Masi, A. M., LL. D., Ex-PresipENT of AND PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN 
SWARTHMORE CoLLEcE, has used in his class work methods which teach rapidly a read- 
ing knowledge of French. These methods he has embodied in 

Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 

Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. | 

Vol. 1. Francisque Sarcey. Vol. 3. Anatole France. 
Vol. 2. Madame de Witt (née Guizot). Other volumes in freparation. ' 
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Welsh’s Pracfical English Grammar. | 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. E 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. f 

Westlake’s Common School Literature. ’ 

For particulars address Pelton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 


Christopher Sower Company, Publishers, 


614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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added to complete the book, will 


is a distinctive feature, and should commend the book to favor. 


be found useful. 


HIS Music Book, designed for Teachers’ Institutes and Schools, entitled 
** COME AGAIN: Our Familiar School Sougs,”’ contains about One 
Hundred and Seventy-five favorite School Songs and Hymns. 
Hundred is given, arranged in Four Parts, of the rest the Words only. 
tively new Songs of unusual merit are also inserted. 
March, who is well known in Penusylvaniaasa popular Instructor and Leader of Music, 

or Suggesunug a carefully selected list of songs, nearly all of which are here included. 

Elements of Music are very compreheusive. 


The music of nearly One 
Some compara- 
We are indebted to Prof. Jerry 


The brief 


Twelve Respousive Readings, 
The varied and interesting Reading Matter 
In the following Table of Contents 


those Songs atfd Hymns marked with a star (*) have the music arrauged in four- -part harmony : 


A Spring Song,* .... .49 
Abide With Me, ee 


Ah, I have sighed to rest me,* 20 | 
Alice, Where Art Thou ?* II 
All Among the Barley,*.. . 41 
All Hail the Power, . 79 


All is Still, in Sweetest Rest,* 18 
All the Saints Adore Thee, . 86 


All Together,. .. . 81} I Would Not Live Alway, .. 81 
Alpine Horn, The, . . . . .83/Tll Do My Duty, . ae. sn 
Andreas Hofer, ae . 63; In Mantua in Fetters,* . 63 
Angelic Songs s are Swelling, . 86 | In Merry Chorus,* 45 
Angry Words,* ... . 34 | Jamie's on the Stormy Sea,* 54 
At the Ferry,* . + « « « 50/ Jesus, Lover of My Soul, 80 
Awake, My Soul,* . . . . .31/ Jesus, the Thought of Thee, . 80 
Away to School, es Jolly Old St. Nicholas, 84 
Baby Bye, Here’s a F ly, . - 86) Joy, Joy, Freedom To-day,* . 74 
Ben Bolt,*....... . .35/Kathleen,*.. ten 
Beulah Land, ‘ 79{ Kerry Dance, The, * . 70 
Blest Be the Tie that Binds,* . 43 | Kind Words Can Never Die, , 85 
Blushing Maple Tree,* . . . 61 | Land of Memory, . 80 
Blue Bird, The, . . . 80! Landing of the P ilgrims,* 75 
Bridal Chorus, ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’*39 Last Rose of Summer,*.. . 6 
Brightly, . . « » «79: Lead, Kindly Light, <> sae 
Bounding Billows, arn oe 15 | Life Let Us Cherish, . .. . 8 
Buttercup Test, * . « » OS) Little Boy Biue*. . . . « «56 
Buy My Strawberries,* . . . 40; Little Brother, . . . ae 
Carol, Carol, Christians,* . . 67 | Little Cherry Biossom,* .. . 65 
Chide Mildly the Erring, . . 85| Lone Starry Hours,*.... § 
Child’s Hymn, 29 Longing for Spring, . . . 83! 
Chime Again, ai autiful Bells, * 3 Lord, Dismiss Us,* . 38 
Christmas All Year Long,. . 85 Lullaby from ‘‘ Krminie,”’* . 36 
Christmas Carol,. .... . 86) Maid of the Mill,* .... .§7 
Christmas Time Come Again, 81 Majestic Sweetness,* . . . 103 
Christ Was Born on Christmas Meck and Lowly,. ....81 
Day, : . 86 Mellow Horn, The,* wr 


Columbia, Gem of the Oce: an,* 13 
- 


Come Again,* platen he 3 

Come, Holy Spirit,* . 30 
Dear Mother, in Dreams,* . 36 
Deck the Dall. ......8 
Dreams,* . Poe 36 oe 
Far Away, ‘ eo. 
Farewell to the W oods, 5s 
“Pather joe,”’*.. . : 68 
Flee as a Bird, . . 82 
Flow Gently, Sw veet Afton,* . 19 
Flow, Rio Verde,’ i ere 
Follow Me, Fuil of Glee, et 
Foot Traveler, The,*. . 48 
Forsaken AmI,*..... .42 
Frecdom’s Flag, 84 
Go to Sleep, Lena, Darling,* 33 
Good-bye to Summer,*. . 26 
Greenwood Tree, The,* . . . 27 


Guide me, Great Jehovah, . 80 
Hallelujah Chorus* ( Wande/) 46 


Happy Land,*. . 29 
Hark! the Bell is Ringing cS |. ae 
Heaven is My Home,* 23 
Herdsman’s Mountain Song,* 14 
Ho, Ho, Vacation Days, . 84 
Home, Can I Forget Thee? . 83 


Home of the Soul,.. . 82 


Prices —Onc Copy, Twenty Cents ; Three Copies, Fifty Cents ; 
One Hundred Copies, Fifteen Dollars. 


Home, Sweet Home, . . 86 
Home’s Not Merely Walls, . 79 
How Cau I Leave Thee, . . 85 
| How Firm a Foundation,* . 9 


| How gentle God’ s commands, &3 
| How Swect the Name,* .. 3! 
I Love to Sing, ° 53 


I Love Thy Kingdom, ‘Lord,* 75 


Mermaid’s Evening Song,* . 72 


Merrily Greet the Morn,* . . 12 
Mill Wheel, The, ..... . 80 
Miller’s Daughter, .....79 
Morning Red, is) ae Pe 
Mowers’ Song, ao eg Oe 


My Country, ’tis of Thee,*® . 12 
My Life is Like the Rose,* . 60 
My Normandy,* 17 
My Soul, Be on thy Guard, . 
National ‘Hymn, , 38 
Nearer, My God, to Thee, oe 
Never Say Fail, . 79 
Ninety and Nine, The,* .. .10 
Nursery Songs,* a 
© Come, Maidens, Come,* . 32 
Oh, Happy Day, . 103 
Oh, My Best and Bravest, * .62 
O Par: dise, aes . 83 


O Touch the Harp,* 71 
Old Easy Chair by the Fire,* 1 


Old Oaken Bucket,* 28 
Ola Santa Claus,*......§2 
On to the Field,* ..... .24 
Our Flag is There, Fae 6 @ ee 
Peace on Earth,* 45 
Perri Merri Dictum, Domine, 82 


* With Music. 


Address 








J P McCaskery. Lancaster. Pa. 


Pleasure Climbs to Every 


Mountain,* .. ew vee oe 
Portuguese Hymn,* .... 9 
Rain on the Roof, . rare 
Remember thy Creator Now, 80 
Robin Redbreast,* . ie 2D 


Rosy Crown, The, .. . .79 
Row, Row, Cheerily Row, . 82 
Safely thro’ Another Week,* 43 
Saw ye Never in the Twilight? 81 
Scotland's Burning(Round),* 15 


Sea Gulls, The,* . 63 
Shall We Meet Beyond the 
River? . . 79 
Silently Falling Snow, . . 82 
Garver Chimes.*......,.° 16 
ee eowave” |. ode 2 8 
Sing, Gaily Sing, .... .8& 
Singiny in the Rain, oy 


Sleep, Baby, Sleep.* . .. .77 
Slumber Sony, The,*. . . . 18 


Soft Music is Stealing, . . . 80 
Softly Now the Light of Day, 80 
Somewhere,* . 7 . 58 
Song of the May,* . . . SF 


Song of the Hop Pickers, -. 59 
Sparkling and Bright,.. . 84 


Speak Gently, ...... -.79 
Speed Away, i aren 
Star Spangled Banner, . . . 85 
Summer Days are Coming, . 82 
Sweet By-and-By,.. . . &4 
Sweet Hour of Prayer, 54 


Sweeter than the Morning,* . 7 
Swinging ’Neath the Old 


Apple “Tree, bred) OF 
The Bell Doth Toll, » en BQ 
She Boat Soap, .. . «s+ - 
The Chapel, . . 79 
There is a Happy Land, . $3 


Thoughts of Wonder,* . 23 
Three Kings of Orient,* . . 66 
Thy Face is Near,*. ... . 76 


Trancadillo,* . a ee 
Twickenham Ferry, ... .79 
Up the Hills, . . o 2 ew + Ol 
Upidee ee oe 
Vesper ‘Hymn, ee ee ek, 
Weep for the Fallen,. . . 85 
Welcome, Pretty Primrose,* 75 
What Fairy-like Music, . . . 80 
What Means this Glory,* . . 45 
When Shall We Mect Again, 0 
When the Mists, 81 


When the Swallows Home- 
ward Fly, .. ie # # $3 
Where, O Where? mr 84 

Will Y ou Love Me Then as 
Now ?* . 69 
Woodman, Spare that Tree,* 21 
Work, the Night is — . 84 


Your Mission, . . 56 
Elements of Music,.. .. . 987 
Responsive Readings, . . . 95 


Six Copies, One Dollar; 
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Every Teacher and School 
should own it. 
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pronunciation, 





” 


. the perfection of dictionaries ; 





errr, eee eee 


Webster’s International 


A College President writes: 
which the eye finds the word sought, for accuracy 
; of definition, for effective methods in indicating 


("The diacritical marks for indicating the sounds of letters are so plain and intelligible 
as to be easily understood by old and young. Nearly all schoolbooks use them. 
“It is The One Great Standard Authority 


80 writes Justice Brewer of the 
United States Supreme Court, who voices the general sentiment. 


7 

: 

; Send for free pamphlet containing specimen pages, illustrations, etc. 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, 

; Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 

; (~ Do not buy cheap photographic reprints of old Webster dictionaries. 
a 
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“For ease with 








for terse yet comprehensive state- 
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Disputes Prevented Between FParents and 
Teachers. 


Free Text-Book Record. 


Essential Aid to Teacher and Secretary 
in Keeping the Necessary Accounts 
in Proper Form. 


This Convenient and Complete Free Text-Book 
Record was prepared by City Supt. R. D. Crawford, 
of Titusville, and Co, Supt. H. M. Putnam, of War 
ren County. 


best of satisfaction. Supt. Crawford, after the 
fullest test of its practical value in the schools of 
Titusville, which are rated among the best in the 
State, says of it: *“* We have not had the least trouble 
with our books. and have had no disprtes with 
Parents about Supplies. The Best Thing 
about the Record is that it secures a Definite 
Understanding between Parent and Teacher— 
each having a complete list of books supplied to the 
pupil, the possibility of dispute is thus prevented.” 


The Summary isComplete The Secretary's | 


account with the Teacher on one side and the Teach- 
er’s final statement on the other side of the same leaf, 
of ample size and conveniently ruled. makes it so 
that the leaf when removed and filed contains a 
Complete Record of the Entire Year's 
business, without the necessity of the Secretary’s 
making a copy imhis book. ‘The Blanks being per- 
forated and having a good margin, can 
readily be removed and pasted into the Secretary’s 
book by this edge. The paper is of excellent quality; 
the book of convenient size and in heavy Manilla 
binding. Free Text-Books being now supplied in 


all the School Districts of the State, this Free Text- | 


Book Record will aid greatly in keeping the Neces- 
sary Accounts of both the Teacher and the Sec- 
retary in proper form. 


J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. | 


It has been used in the schools under | 
their direction and elsewhere, and has given the | 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 

The thirty-sixth annua! course of lectures in 

this institution will commence September 10, 1895. 
New college building. Well equipped laboratories. ; 
Exper.enced teachers. Low_fees. Equality in i 
sex. New Hospital of 225 beds now open. |: 
| Send for announcement t 
JAS. B. COBB, M. D., 8156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 10-4 ' 


Diflomds ates 


SW/T ANY SCHOOL, ®'LNCRAVED 70 ORDER. SAMPLES. 
REP: BOARD ¥ LOUCATION Y CHICAGO, WHOSE WORK WE DQ. 
C.LRIKETTS, OPERA HOUSE BLDG, CHICAGO. 10-8 


Blank Order Book 


On Treasurer of School District. 

































































In response to inquiries from School Officers for a 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with 
their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- ‘ 
tached, at the following rates: 


Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 
Open. Book Containing Three 
Hundred Orders, $2.00. 


















































Books Printed to Special Order: 


With Name of District and County, and other Blanks, in- 
cluding Name of Treasureer if desired, printed in good style, 
Book Containing Three Hundred Orders, $3.00. 

We have also been printing Special Order Books for Over- 
seers of the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Town- 
ships and School Districts, at same rate and in same form as 
above, with changes desired. 









































J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Common Schools Everywhere are Placing Engravings of 


STUART’S WASHINGTON 


OW THEIR WALLS. 


A fine Portrait of Washington (the Elson Common School Edition of the 
Famous Stuart Painting) on heavy paper, size 22 x 28 inches, given free 
with one of 


GINN & COMPANY’S 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Five Libraries of tem volumes each, from $4.75 to $5.75 each. 


We want you to know by seeing and reading them just what the books are that compose 
our useful, entertaining and inexpensive School Libraries. We want them 
known in every home and in every school in the land. There is nothing like them or 
equal to them. 


SIX SPECIAL OFFERS. 


1. On receipt of $5.75 we will send, postage or express paid, our SCHOOL LIBRARY No. 1, 
Scott's Novels and Poems, ten volumes, and one portrait of Stuart’s Washington. 


2. On receipt cf $475 we will send, postage or express paid, our SCHOOL LIBRARY No. 
2, Old-Time Classics, ten volumes, and one portrait of Stuart’s Washington. 





3. On receipt of $4.75 we will 4. On receipt of $5.25 we will 
send, postage or express paid, F F send, postage or express paid, 
our SCHOOL LIBRARY ree ror our SCHOOL LIBRARY 
No. 3, Popular Fables and No. 4, Standard English 
Stories, ten volumes, and one You r School Classics, ten volumes, and one 


portrait of Stuart’s Washington. portrait of Stuart’s Washington. 








6. On receipt of $5.60 we will send, postage or express paid, our SOHOOL LIBRARY No. 5, 
Rugby Library for Young Men, ten volumes, and one portrait of Stuart’s Washington. 


6. On receipt of $14.50 we will send, postage or express paid, our SOHOOL LIBRARY No. 15, 
Home and School Library, thirty volumes, and three portraits of Stuart’s Washington, or the 


choice of certain useful books from our own publications, concerning which full particulars will be 
sent on application. 


OUR WASHINGTON CERTIFICATES. 


Yon can easily raise the money to buy one or more of our School Libraries with the 
help of our Washington “Certificates,” A package of 50, sent free on application. 


Our Portrait Catalogue of School Libraries set free to any address. 


For other details, address 


CINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
4 
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ALPHA CRAYONS 







CHICAGO 
ERASERS. ....... 







NATIONAL 
BLACKBOARD 
CANVAS 


CATALOGUE UPON 
APPLICATION 























UNITED STATES 
SERIES MAPS 

KENDALL’S 
LUNAR TELLURIC 


NEW NATIONAL 
READING CHARTS 







GOOD AGENTS 
WANTED 








315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE Go. 
SIDNEY, OHIO 


74 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 








66 ASHION wears out more apparel than the man.”’ 


grade? 


We keep on hand a large assortmeut of lithographed forms for diplomas and certifi: ates with 

can insert the name of your institution, its location, course of study, etc., thus completi ng the form 
ou, securing perhaps a better result. We have diplomz as at prices to suit, and can supply them in an 
if, b however, you desire a diploma made exclusively for your school, »ve will be glad to submit sketches a 
We carry a complete line of Commencement Programs and Invitations. 1 


price from $1.20 to $12.00 per 100. 


In writing us for samples of diplomas don’t forget to state kind of school and the number needex 
number and approximately the price per hundred you wishto pay. It 1s imp»rtant that y 


this Journal. 


Diplomas 


Highest Award, Medal and Diploma, Wor!d’s 


It is just so with diplomas. It’s the fashion now t 
artistic—something new and better than the old stereotyped forms. 
possessions of the recipient, should be a thing of beauty. Why not, when it can be ha 


» have something 
The di ip sloma which will be one of the most treasured 
1 for the same money as one of inferior 


Spaces pri vided in which you 
r we can do this work for 


y number on short notice. 
id estimates for approval. 
he designs are new, chaste, artistic, and range in 


and for proprams, the 
yu give us this information. Mention 


C. L. RICKETTS, Opera House Bidge., CHICAGO. 





Blank Order Book 


On Treasurer of School District. 


In response to inquiries from School Officers for a 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with 
their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
t ched, at the following rates: 


Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 
Open. Book Containing Three 
Hundred Orders, $2.00. 





Books Printed to Special Order: 


With Name of District and County, and other Blanks, in- 

cluding Name of Treasureer if p ema i printed in good style, 
Book Containing Three Hundred Orders, $3.00. 

We have also been printing Special Order Books for Over- 
seers of the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Town- 
shrps and School Districts, at same rate and in same form as 
above, with changes desired. 


J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa, 





It will pay in money and temper to throw away the | 
old wells now in use, and replace them with the | 
“ Dust-Proof.”” Samples sent, postpaid, on receipt of | 
ten (10) cents. Address Dust-Proof Ink-Standé 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 

The thirty-sixth annua! course of lectures in 
this institution will comme nce September 10, 1895. 
New college building. Well equipped laboratories. 
Exper:enced teac bers Low_fees. Equality in 
sex. New Hospital of 225 beds now open. 

Send for ponoanc ement 
JAS. B. COBB, M. D., $156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 10-4 


HAUTAUQUA 
NURSERY CO. 


Offer Liberal Terms to Agents. 


Salary and expenses or commission. High grade stock at low 
prices. New specialties. Seed Potatoes, etc. 


Men Wanted 


in every town. Steady work. Pay weekly. Address 


H. B, WILLIAMS, SEC’Y, PORTLAND, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 


About Two Hundred Good Second-Hand Double 


School Desks, will be sold cheap. Address, 
THOMAS 3B. MITTEN, 
10-3 Secretary School Board, 


223 SPRING ST., WEST PITTSTON, PA, 
1 
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HIS Music Book, designed for Teachers’ Institutes and Schools, entitled 
4 ** COME AGAIN: Our Familiar School Sougs,’’ contains about One 
7 Hundred and Seventy-five favorite School Songs and Hymns. 
# Hundred is given, arrangec in Four Parts, of the rest the Words only. 
tively new Songs of unusual merit are also inserted. We are indebted to Prof. Jerry 
gezza) March, who is well known in Pennsylvania as a popular Instructor and Leader of Music, 
or suggesung a carefully selected list of songs, nearly all of which are here included. 
Elements of Music are very comprelieusive. 
added to complete the book, will be found useful. 
is a distinctive feature, and should commend the book to favor. 






The music of nearly One 
Some compara- 


The brief 


Twelve Respousive Readings, 
The varied and interesting Reading Matter 
In the following Table of Contents 


ere Songs and Hymns en with a star (*) have the music arrauged in four- -part harmony : 


Spring Song,* . 
Abi e With Me, ren 
Ah, I have sigheg to rest me, * - 


Alice, Where Art Thou?*. . 11 
All Among the Barley,* . 4! 
All Hail the Power, . 79 





Home, Sweet Home, . . 86 
Home’s Not Merel Walls, 79 
How Can I Leave Thee, . 85 
How Firm a Foundation, oe 
How gentle God’ s commands, 83 
How Swect the Name,* .. . 3! 


All is Still, in Sweetest Rest,* 18 | I Love to Sing,* 


All the Saints Adore Thee, 


. = 
. 86 | I Love Thy Kingdom, ‘Lord, dy | 


All Together,.. .. . 81| I Would Not Live <td ; 81 
Alpine Horn, The, . 83 | I'll Do My Duty, . 86 
Andreas Hofer, a a . 63 | In Mantua in Fetters, °.. @& 
Angelic Songs are warwed 86 | In Merry Chorus,* . . . 45 
Angry Words,*.. . ‘2 ao | Jamie’ son the Stormy Sea, « 54 
ON jl 50 | Jesus, Lover of My Soul, 80 
Awake, My Soul,* ..... 31 | Jesus, the Thought of Thee, . 80 
Away toSchool,...... 79 | Jolly Old St. Nicholas, 84 
Baby Bye, Here’s a Fly, 86 | Joy, Joy, Freedom To-day,* . 74 
| A - 35| Kathleen,*.. . ‘ . 64 
Beulah Land, a ‘3 | Kerry Dance, The, * a 
Blest Be the Tie that Binds, * Kind Words Can Never Die, . 85 


Blushing Maple Tree,* . . . . 
Blue Bird, The, , 8o | 
Bridal Chorus, “Lohengrin, #39 


eae . 79 
Bounding Billows,*... . . 15 
Buttercup Test,* » wae 
Buy My Strawberries, ee 40 
Carol, Carol, Christians,*. . 67 
Chide Mildly the Erring, . . 85 


Child’s Hymn,* . 29 
Chime Again, Beautiful Bells, * 
Christmas All Year Long,. . ge 
Christmas Carol,. .. . .8 


Christmas Time Come Again, 81 | Majestic Sweetness, * 103 
Christ Was Born on Christmas | Meekand Lowly,...... 81 

Day, . . 86 | Mellow Horn, The,* . 25 
Columbia,Gem of the Ocean, * 13| Mermaid’s Evening Song,* . 72 
Come Again,* . . + + « 2| Merrily Greet the Morn,* . . 12 
Come, Holy Spirit, * . Mill Wheel, The, . . . 80 
Dear Mother, in Dreams,* + Miller’s Daughter, - 79 
Deck the Hall, . 83 | Morning Red, . 82 
Ds « so ss 55 Mowers’ Song, . . 80 
Far Away, Wee te ee 84| My Country, ‘tis of Thee, * 12 
Farewell to the ‘Woods, . 83 | My Life is Like the Rose,* . 60 
‘** Father Joe,’’* . , 68 My Normandy,* 17 
Flee asa Bird,. . . . . . . 82) My Soul, Be on thy Guard, * 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton, *. 19 National Hymn,* . . ‘ ss 
Flow, Rio Verde,* . - 4| Nearer, My God, to Thee, oe 
Follow Me, Full of Glee, . . 8 Never Say Fail, . 
Foot Traveler, The,* 48 Ninety and Nine, The, © ie ee 
Forsaken AmI,*..... . 42| Nursery Sengs,* . . -77 
Freedom’s Flag, . . - . 84 O Come, Maidens, Come, * 32 
Go to Sleep, Lena, Darling, ad 33 Oh, Happy Day,. . 103 
Good-bye to Summer,* Oh, My Best and Brav est,* . 62 
Greenwood Tree, The,* ‘ a O Parcdise,.. . . ‘’ 
Guide me, Great Jehovah, ’ 80 O Touch the Harp,* 


Hailelujah Chorus* (Hande/) 46 
Happy Land,* . . “ 
Hark! the Bell is Ringing, * 
Heaven is My Home,* 
Herdsman’s Mountain Song,* “4 
Ho, Ho, Vacation Days, . 84 
Home, Can I — Thee? . 83 
Home of the Soul, 


6| Maid of the Mill,* . 


. 82| 


Land of Memory, R 
Landing of the Pilgrims, * 7 
Last Rose of Summer,* 


Lead, Kindly Light, . 81 
Life Let Us Cherish, . 84 
Ldttie Boy Hine." .. . 1 «6 «' 56 
Little Brother, . . . 82 
Little Cherry Blossom, r 65 


Lone Starry Hours,*.... 5 
Longing for Spring, . 83 
3 Lord, Dismiss Us,* . 38 


Lullaby from ‘‘ Erminie,’’* 


Old Easy Chair byt the Fire, « 


Old Oaken Bucket,* . .. . 28) 
: ore ae 2 | 


Old Santa Claus,* 

On to the Field,* 

Our Flag is There,* 

Peace on Earth,* . 

Perri Merri Dictum, Domine, 82 
* With Music. 


* 
24 
- 22 


6 | Softly Now the Light of Day, 80 


. 45) 


Pleasure Climbs to Every 


Mountain,* ; * 
Portuguese Hymn,* 
Rain on the Roof, = 


Remember thy Creator Now, 80 


Robin Redbreast,* . . 26 
Rosy Crown, The, - 79 
Row, Row, Cheerily Row, . 82 


Safely thro’ Another Week,* 43 
Saw ye Never in the Twilight? 81 
Scotland's Burning(Round),* 15 
Sea Gulls, The,* . ‘ 6 
Shall We Meet Beyond the 


River? . 79 
Silently Falling Snow, 82 
Silver Chimes,*...... 16 
Sing Always,* a a ee 8 
Sing, Gaily Sing, .... . 83 
Singing in the Rain, . 85 
Sleep, Baby, Sleep,* Pa 
Slumber Song, The,* . . 18 
Soft Music is Stealing, : 80 


'Somewhere,* . . 58 
Song of the May,*..... 37 
Song of the Hop Pickers,* . 59 
Sparkling and Bright, . . 84 
speak Gently, ...... -79 

| Speed Away,. . . 82 
Star Spangled Banner, . 85 
Summer Days are Coming, . 82 
Sweet By-and-By, . . 84 
Sweet Hour of Prayer, 84 


Sweeter than the Morning,* . 7 
Swinging ’Neath the Old 


Apple Tree, . . . 81 
The Bell Doth Toll, . 84 
The Boat Song,...... 80 
The Chapel, - 79 
There is a Happy Land, . . 83 
Thoughts of Wonder,* 23 


Three Kings of Orient,* os 


Thy Face is Near,*.... . 76 
Trancadillo,*. ...... 32 
Twickenham Ferry, - 79 
YR RR 81 
Upidee, Pee a tele 8I 
Vesper Hymn,.. , 79 
Weep for the Fallen, ‘ 85 


Welcome, Pretty Primrose, * 78 
What Fairy-like Music, . 

What Means this Glory,* . . 45 
When Shall We Meet Again, 80 


When the Mists, . Oe 

When the Swallows Home- 
ward Fly, oe er ees 

Where, O Where? . . 84 


Will You Love Me Then as 
Now ?* . 69 
| Woodman, Spare that Tree,* 21 


Work, the Night i is Cee | 84 

Your Mission, , 

Elements of Music, . . 87 
| Responsive Readings,.. ." . 95 








Prices.—One Copy, Twenty Cents; Three Copies, Fifty Cents; Six Copies, One Dollar; 


One Hundred Copies, Fifteen Dollars. Address 


2 


J. P. McCaskey. Lancaster, Pa. 
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To Pennsylvania Teachers. 


Be careful in selecting your text-books. 
Remain faithful to those proven good. 

@bey the teachings of your own experience. 
@bject to novelties which are merely novelties. 
Keep in mind that you want results. 

School use is the true test of text-books. 








ARITHMETIC: 
Experienced Pennsylvania Teachers Use Brooks's Arithmetics. 


The Pennsylvania State Normal Schools Use Brooks's Arithmetics. 


BECAUSE t. Brooks’s Arithmetics are practical. 
2. Brooks’s Arithmetics are clear. 
3. Brooks’s Arithmetics are well-graded. 
4. Brooks’s Arithmetics produce results. 
5. Brooks’s Arithmetics have stood the test of use. 


BROOKS’S ARITHMETICS COMPRISE 





Broocke’s Wew Standard Arithmetios....... 1. i ee eues < Books 
NEW PRIMARY. ELEMENTARY. NEW MENTAL. NEW WRITTEN. 
Brocks’s Union Arithmetios..........26552 282 eevee 2 Books 


UNION PART :. UNION COMPLETE. 
[Notz.—Union Complete is also bound in two volumes called Union Parts 2 and 3.] 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


Brooks’s Elementary Algebra. 
Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
All the above-named books are by EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., Pu. D., SuPERINTER- 
DENT OF PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 








READING FRENCH. 

Epwarp H. Macitu, A. M., LL. D., Ex-PREsIpDENT oF AND PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, has used in his class work methods which teach rapidly a read- 
ing knowledge of French. These methods he has embodied in 

agill’s Reading French Grammar. 


Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 
Vol. 1. Francisque Sarcey. Vol. 3. Anatole France. 
Vol. 2, Madame de Witt (née Guizot). Other volumes in preparation. 





Welsh’s Practical English Grammar. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Pelton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 


hristopher Sower Company, Publishers, 


614 Arch Street, Ph’iadelphia. 


For particulars address 





















————— 
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KEKE AIAG 


BoTANY 





BOOKS OF SPECIAL VALUE. 


Outlines of Lessons in Botany. For the use of teachers, or mothers studying 
with their children. By JANE H. NEWELL. 

Part I.: From Seed to Leaf. Square 12mo. Cloth. 150 pages. 
Illustrated. For introduction, 50 cents. 

Part II.: Flower and Fruit. 393 pages. Illustrated. Cloth. For 
introduction, 80 cents. 

A Reader in Botany. Selected and adapted from well-known authors. By 
Jane H. NEweELL. 

Part I.: From Seed to Leaf. i2zmo. Cloth. 199 pages. For intro- 
duction, 60 cents. 

Part II.: Flower and Fruit. i2mo. Cloth. 179 pages. For intro- 
duction, 60 cents. 

Little Flower-People. By Gerrrupr E. Hate. Square r2mo, _Iilustrated. 
Cloth. 85 pages. For introduction, 40 cents. : 
Glimpses at the Plant World. By Fanny D. Bercen. Fully illustrated. 

12mo. Cloth. 156 pages. For introduction, 50 cents. 

Elements of Structural and Systematic Botany. For High Schools and 
Elementary College Courses. By Douctas HoucuHton CAMPBELL. Professor of 
Botany in the Indiana University. 3t2mo. Cloth. 253 pages. For intro- 
duction, $1.12. 

Plant Organization. By R. Hatsrep Warp, professor of Botany in the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. Quarto. 176 pages. Illustrated. 
Flexible boards. For introduction, 75 cents. 








Descriptive circulars sent free on application. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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Offers a Cheap, Practical, and Effective Plan ; 





for Greatly Reducing Your 
























: Largest Item of Expense— 
the Cost of Text Books. 


Now in use by nearly 200 City, Town, and Country School Districts 


IN PENNSYLVANIA ALONE. 


Many claim that by putting on a new clean cover whenever a book is transferred . 
to another pupil, and by having on each teacher's desk a box of Holden’s Patent 
Self Binders, for Repairing Loosened Leaves or Weakened Binding, and a Sheet 
of Holden’s Transparent Paper for Repairing Torn Leaves, with scholars instructed 
to report any weakness até once, their books 


Will Last Twice as Long. 


7 The Older Free Text Book States have proven this by ten years of , 
Practical Tests. 


A few of the more important cities in Pennsylvania now using this system: 


Allegheny Greenville Pittsburg ; 
Altoona Harrisburg Pottstown 
: Bradford Hazleton Pittston i 
Beaver Indiana Pottsville 
sutler Lancaster Plymouth ia | 
Braddock Lebanon Reading 
Beaver Falls Lehighton Scranton 
Bloomsburg Lewisburg Shamokin 
Bellefonte McKeesport Sharon 
Connellsville Mauch Chunk Steelton 
Carbondale Mahanoy City Shenandoah i 
Chambersburg Meadville Schuylkill Haven ' 
Chester Milton Tunkhannock 
Columbia Mercer Tyrone } 
Danville Mechanicsburg Titusville i 
Erie Norristown Uniontown i 
Easton (Palmer Sch. Dis.) New Brighton Wilkesbarre ‘ 
Franklin af New Castle Warren F 
Greensburg Oil City 










As well as over 150 others in Pennsylvania alone, and recommended by a// of them. 


Bas” Send a two cent stamp for samples, catalogue, and testimonials from the most prominent School Boards 
and Educators in the U, S. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


G. W. HULDEN, Prest. 


H, R, HOLDEN, Treas. (P. O. Box 643 G.) SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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To Pennsylvania Teachers. 


Be careful in selecting your text-books. 
Remain faithful to those proven good. 

Obey the teachings of your own experience. 
Object to novelties which are merely novelties. 
Keep in mind that you want results. 

School use is the true test of text-books. 





ARITHMETIC: 
Experienced Pennsylvania Teachers Use Brooks's Arithmetics. 


The Pennsylvania State Normal Schools use Brooks's Arithmetics. 


BECAUSE t. Brooks’s Arithmetics are practical. 

Brooks’s Arithmetics are clear. 

Brooks’s Arithmetics are well-graded. 

Brooks’s Arithmetics produce results. 

Brooks’s Arithmetics have stood the test of use. 


i 


BROOKS’S ARITHMETICS COMPRISE 


Brooks’s New Standard Arithmetics 
NEW PRIMARY. ELEMENTARY. 


Brocks’s Union Arithmetiocs 
UNION PART 1. UNION COMPLETE. 


{Norgs.—Union Complete is also bound in two volumes called Union Parts 2 and 3.] 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


Brooks’s Elementary Algebra. 
Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
All the above-named books are by EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., Pu. D., SuPERINTES- 
DENT OF PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





READING FRENCH. 

Epwarp H. Maciiu, A. M., LL. D., Ex-PrReEsiIpENT oF AND PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, has used in his class work methods which teach rapidly a read- 
ing knowledge of French. These methods he has embodied in 

Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 

Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 

Vol. 1. Francisque Sarcey. Vol. 3. Anatole France. 
Vol. 2. Madame de Witt (née Guizot). Other volumes in preparation. 





Welsh’s Practical English Grammar. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Pelton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 


For particulars address 


Christopher Sower Company, Publishers, 


614 Arch Street, Ph‘ladelphia. 
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ij any other single volume. 


Webster’s International 


Invaluable in Office, School, or Home. 


St Bak ie to coven, marvras eee 


It is the Standard of the U.S. Supreme Court, of the U 
MI ing Office, and of nearly all of the Schoolbooks. 
| State Superintendent of Schools. 

G) A College President writes: “For ease 
"| word sought, for accuracy of definition, for effective 


practical use as a wor king dictionary, 


G. & C. Merriam ay Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
og~Send for free pamphlet containing specimen pages, illustrati 
ug Do not buy cheap photographic reprints of the We bster of 18 

/O/O8888808 





S. Government Print- 
It is w armly commended by every 


with which the eye finds the 
methods in indicating 
yet comprehensive statements of facts, and for 


‘Webster’s International’ excels 


ms, ee. 
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CHICAGO 
ERASERS. ....... 


NATIONAL 
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CANVAS 


CATALOGUE UPON 
APPLICATION 




















NEW 
UNITED STATES 
SERIES MAPS 
KENDALL’S 
LUNAR TELLURIC 


NEW NATIONAL 
READING CHARTS 


GOOD AGENTS 
WANTED 








315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 





UNITED STATES SGHOOL FURNITURB Go. 
SIDNEY, OHIO 


74 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





































Blank Order Book 


On Treasurer of School District. 


In response to inquiries from School Officers for a 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with 
their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the following rates: 


Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 
Open. Book Containing Three 
Hundred Orders, $2.00. 


Books Printed to Special Order: 


With Name of District and County, and other Blanks, in- 
cluding Name of Treasureer if desired, printed in good style, 
Book Containing Three Hundred Orders, $3.00. 

We have also been printing Special Order Books for Over- 
seers of the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Town- 
shrps and School Districts, at same rate and in same form as 
above, with changes desired. 


J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 





It will pay in money and temper to throw away the 
old wells now in use, and replace them with the 
“ Dust-Proof.’’ Samples sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
ten (10) cents. Address Dust-Proof Ink-Stand 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 

The thirty-sixth annual course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September 10, 1895. 
New college building. Well equipped laboratories. 
Exper.enced teachers. Low_fees. Equality in 
sex. yd Hospital of 225 beds now open. 

end announcemen 

JAS. B. ‘OBR, M. D., $156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 10-4 


MRS. HAILMANN’S 


TRAINING SCHOOL 


For Kindergartners and Primary Teachers (formerly at La- 
Porte, Indiana,) will be re-opened next fall at Washington, D. 
C. Send for circulars 


EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
12~3 1404 Bacon St., Washington, D.C 
ae The Pennsylvania District Register 
will be ordered at Publishers’ rates ($4.50 by express or $5.00 


by mail), to any School Board desiring it, and remitting 
amount here named with order for the book. Address, 


J. P. McCASEKEY, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


About Two Hundred Good Second-Hand Double 
School Desks, will be sold cheap. Address, 


THOMAS 3B. MITTEN, 
10-3 Secretary School Board, 
223 SPRING ST., WEST PITTSTON, PA, 
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DIDIOOS) | 


FRYE’S 





PRIMARY 
GEOGRAPHY 


The only book endorsed 
by the Committee of Ten. 








President ELIOT, Chairman; “In both method and execution, a great advance.” 
CHASIBERL.AIN: “A very great advance.” 
COLLIE: “Fulfils many of my ideas.” 
DAVIS: “The best book yet made.” 
HOUSTON: ‘Method of treatment excellent.”’ 
HARRINGTON: “Pleased with the plan and its execution.”’ 
KING: “The best Primary Geography.”’ 
RUSSELL: 
PHILIPS: 


‘Best book of its kind.”’ 


‘““We use no other.”’ 


The above includes the endorsement of every living member of the Committee 
of Ten on Geography, except one. 


Frye’s Primary was adopted in Quincy, Mass., March 26, 1895. 





hebhhhh 
NEARLY READY: 
FRYE’S COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 
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GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA., 


Complete in 15 volumes. No Index Needed, Titles under ome Alphabet. 





WN. C. Scheaffer, D. D., Ph. D., State Supt. Pennsylvania. M. J. Brecht, Supt. Schools, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
“ After the purchase of an Unabridged Dictionary every “ The International Cy lia hears upon its faceZthe evi- 
School Board should procure for the Ungraded Schools a copy dence of a discriminating olas Every article seems to 


of the Interna- 


be prepared 
tional Cyclo- 


with a viewo 
















pedia. It is ‘ % —_ react: ¢ * giving the stu- 
comparatively # , = 4 F dent the sali- 
cheap in price, , 3 _ a . ent points of 
ac) “SSEEREERERD “ce 
reliable in > : : . *der discus- 
scholarship, : ne a ee a AS sion.” 

and conveni- = - = —s : ras 


ent for refer- - “ F 3 Edw. Brooks, 


as 3 
ence.” = 


t 


S: Supt. Schools, 
=x Phila., Pa, 





dno. W.Snoke, 
Supt. Lebanon 
Co., Pa. 


The Inter- 
> national Cy- 
se Cclopacdia is an 
=“ excellent work 
It is ably edit- 
ed mad its 
laims cf late- 
ness and com- 
prehensive- 
ress are well 
=~ founded. Itis 
appropriately 
ca'led a com- 
pendium of 
human knowl- 


50,000 Titles. 25,000 Cross References. Fully Illustrated. 


We will tell you more about it and how to obtain it if you send your name and address. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York and Chicago. 
Blank Order Book 
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On Treasurer of School District. 


NEW 
UNITED STATES 
SERIES MAPS 
KENDALL’S 
WANTED 
URNITURE Go. 


74 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with 
their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the following rates: 


LUNAR TELLURIC 


GLOBE........ 
NEW NATIONAL 


READING CHARTS 
GOOD AGENTS 


A) 
Led 
| 
01. 
In response to inquiries from School Officers for a | oe 
ea 





i Mit 





Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 
Open. Book Coutaining Three 
Mundred Orders, $2.00. 





SIDNEY, OHIO 


Books Printed to Special Order: 


With Name of District and County, and other Blanks, in- 
cluding Name of Treasureer if dustved: printed in good style, 
Book Containing Three Hundred Orders, $3.00. 

We have also been printing Special Order Books for Over- 
seers of the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Town- 
ships and School Districts, at same rate and in same form as 
above, with changes desired. 


J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 
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4@ The Pennsylvania District Register 
will be ordered at Publishers’ rates ($4.50 by express or $5.00 
by mail), to amy School Board desiring it, and remitting 
amount here named with order for the book. Address, 


J. P. McCASKEY, | 
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315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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CHICAGO 
ERASERS ....... 
BLACKBOARD 


CANVAS 
ATALOGUE UPON 
APPLICATION 


ALPHA CRAYONS 


UNITBD STATES SCHOOL F 


NATIONAL 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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NEWEST BOooKS 





The American System of Vertical Writing. 
Six numbers. Per doz. ; - : $1.00 
The first writing books to present a series of graceful, 
elegant, simple; pleasing, perfectly executed vertical Script 
JSorms. 


Numbers 8, 9, 10 and 11. 
New Spencerian Copy Books. Price, per doz. .96 


These constitute the Business Course of the Spencerian 
System Revised. Nos. 8 and 10 contain business forms, 
No. 9 teaches book-keeping by singie entry, and No. 11, 
book-keeping by double entry—the only copy books pub- 
lished that teach book-keeping. 


White's School Management - - $i.co 
Public Opinion says: *‘ It would be well for themselves, 

their scholars, and the Republic, if School Management 
could be carefully and thoughtfully read by every teachery.”’ 


Maxwell's First Bookin English - 40 


A beginner’s book. Easy, pleasant, yet thorough train 


: 
’ 
/ 
: 
/ 


ing in clear, accurate expression of thought by the stucy of | 


simple but interesting sentences. Anadmirable preparation 
for Maxwell’s Introductory Lessons in English (40 cents), 
These form the latest two-book series of English Grammar 
for common schools. 


Harper and Burgess's Inductive Studies in 

English Grammar - - 7 .40 

“ The object for which the work has been written is a 

very worthy one, and there ought not to be a teacher any- 

where whose Knowledge of language is so limited that he can- 

not use the book successtully.”"—E. A. Puas.ey, Instructor 
of Rhetoric, St. Laurence University, Canton, New York 


Guerber’s Myths of Greece and Rome $1.50 
* We recall no recent work in this field more interesting, 
or which, without being pretentious, will give the reader so 
quickly and surely a knowledge of classical mythology.’’"— 
New York Times. 
Swinton’s First Lessons in Our Country's 
History - : : ; 48 
A revised, enlarged, and newly illustrated edition brought 
down to the Columbian year. 
Swinton’s School History of the United 
States - - : : -g0 
* A genuinely good book—improved at many points and 
lowered at none.”— Yournal of Education. 


Smart's Manual of School Gymnastics 30 


~* 


**] am agreeably surprised with Smart's Manual of | 


School Gymnastics. 1t is the first one dealing with physical 
‘work in public schools that can be followed by the teacher 


‘ without a key or previous training by a special instructor.”’ 


—Etuien Le Garpe, Director Physical ‘raining, Public 
Schools, Providence, R. I. 


Cooley's Laboratory Studies in Elementary 
Chemistry - : - - .50 


151 Experiments devoted to fundamental facts and prin- 
ciples in elementary chemistry, and closely conforming to 
the work in chemistry outlined in the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten. These studies can be used in connection with 
any course in elementary general chemistry. 


Conklin’s Practical Lessons in Language .35 


‘*Conklin’s Practical Lessons seems to be entirely in ac- 
cord with the modern movement among educators with re- 
spect to the teaching of English. I like it very much,”’— 
Gsorce D. Hoxtg, Principal Union School, Palatine 
Bridge, N. Y. 


Pundenberg’s First Lessons in Reading 25 


The latest primary reading book published. Phonic- 
word method. Thought developed—machine teaching avoid- 
ed, Adopted for exclusive use in the public schools of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., May 8, 1894. 

The Teacher’s Edition of this book, 50 cents, is a 
complete manual in which each lesson is developed. It con- 
tains outlines for slate and board work, insiruction in pho- 
netics, rules for pronunciation, spelling, etc. 


Eclectic English Classics sow includes : 





Arnold's (Matthew) Sohrab and Rustum, — - .20 
Emerson's (R.W.) The American Scholar, Self- 


Reliance, Compensation, - - .20 
Irving’s Sketch Book—Selections, 7 20 
Macaulay's Second Essay on oa ma - .20 
Scott's Ivanhoe, - - ~ .50 

Marmion, - . ~ - 40 

Lady ofthe Lake, - - - ‘i 
The Abbot, - - ~ - 60 
Shakespeare's Julius Cesar, - - .20 
Twelfth Night, - - 20 
Merchant of Venice, - .20 


Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, from 7he Spectator, .20 


President Harper’s Inductive Classical Series 
Latest additions : 
Harper and Castle's Greek Prose Composition, .75 


Harper and Wallace’s Xenophon’s Anabasis, 1.50 
Harper and Miller's er igi and 


Bucolics, - * 1.50 
Harper and Castle's Snguctite Greek Primer, 1.25 
Harper and Tolman’s Caesar— 7¢.xt only, 75 


3ooks sent prepaid on receipt of prices—special 
terms for first supplies. Bulletin of new books free 
on request. 


IMPORTANT. For the benefit of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, we have printed and published the Report of the Committee of 
Ten on Secondary School Studies. This valuable document, of 250 
pages; is supplied at the nominal price of 30 cents. It will be sent 
post-paid to any address on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON PORTLAND, ORE. 
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A SURPRISING INVESTMENT. 


——_—_—____ e-.3 @ p< 


j 

Have you ever ..oked upon education as an investment? It is 
immaterial if your parents paid for it or if you paid for it your- 
self. Either way it was an investment, and you are reaping the 
returns, which is the interest. 

The interest is in the form of knowledge and the power which 
knowledge gives you in this world. 

Knowledge is largely a matter of reference. No man can re- 
member all he would like, all he needs to know. If your learn- 


ing Is all stored in your brain and you have no library to fall 
back on, to refer to, you are getting very small interest, indeed. 
Capital, then, is represented by your library. 


If you already own a library, good. If not, invest some more 
capital, that you may get higher interest and not have to draw on 
the principal. 

But to own a library as a rule requires large capital. Almost 
more than the interest is worth, think some. When that’s so 
there’s something wrong somewhere. You probably invest your 
capital injudiciously. 

Suppose you invest on the instalment plan—the PHILADEL- 
PHIA INQUIRER way. Ten cents a day. 

That’s not a large sum. Still, it’s a big investment, Interest 
on the total cost is less than $3.00 per annum. Small sum 
enough, true, but what will it bring? The INQUIRER way 
will bring you all knowledge. It will supply you with the most 
celebrated reference library in existence—The Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Ninth (latest) Edition. For $3.00 a year you have 
all the information of the world on all subjects at your command. 
That $3.00 represents the entire yearly interest on your invest- 
ment. Think of it! 

The INQUIRER to cents a day plan is this: Ten cents a day 
(payable monthly) and you get half the complete set of 25 ele- 
gant volumes at once, the remainder when the first half is paid 
for. The other INQUIRER plan is $5.00 a month and you get 
the complete set delivered at once. 

The INQUIRER guarantees this to be the best Encyclopedia in 
existence. Printed on fine quality paper, bound in elegant style, 
up to date in every way, 


You can see it free at the INQUIRER’S Reading Room, 121 
South 11th St., or if you desire to examine a volume it will be 
sent to you for examination, on receipt of a card requesting same. 


: ; that this is the NEW LARGE TYPE EDITION, 
Bear 322 Mind complete in 25 volumes, ENLARGED AND 


REVISED, and is the only Encyclopedia in the world REVISED TO DATE. 


Address THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER E. B, Dept. 
121 SOUTH 11th ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Mention this advertisement. Or, 16 Centre Square, LANCASTER, PA. 
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The American System of Vertical Writing. 
Six numbers. Per doz. : ~ : $1.00 
The first writing books to present a series of graceful, 
elegant, simple, pleasing, perfectly executed vertical Script 
Sorms. 


Numbers 8, 9, 10 and 11. 


New Spencerian Copy Books. Price, per doz. .96 

These constitute the Business Course of the Spencerian 
System Revised. Nos. 8 and 10 contain business forms. 
No, 9 teaches book-keeping by singie entry, and No. 11, 
book-keeping by double entry—the only copy books pub- 
lished that teach book-keeping. 


White's School Management - - 
Public Opinion says: “ \t would be well for themselves, 

their scholars, and the Republic, if School Management 
could be ¢arefully and thoughtfully read by every teacher.”’ 


Maxwell's First Bookin English - 40 

A beginner’s book. Easy, pleasant, yet thorough train- 

ing in clear, accurate expression of thought by the study of 

simple but interesting sentences. Anadmirable preparation 

for Maxwell’s Introductory Lessons in English (40 cents). 

These form the latest two-book series of English Grammar 
for common schools. 


Harper and Burgess’s Inductive Studies in 

English Grammar - - : 40 

** The object for which the work has ‘been written is a 

very worthy one, and there ought not to be a teacher any- 

where whose knowledge of language is solimited that he can- 

not use the book successtully.""—E. A. Pucsiev, Instructor 
of Rhetoric, St. Laurence University, Canton, New York. 


Guerber's Myths of Greece and Rome £1.50 
“* We recall no recent work in this field more interesting, 
or which, without being pretentious, will give the reader so 
quickly and surely a knowledge of classical mythology.’’— 
New York Times. 
Swinton’s First Lessons in Our Country's 
- .48 
A revised, enlarged, and newly illustrated edition brought 
dex,n to the Columbian year. 


$1.00 


Swinton’s School History of the United | 


States ea 2 : ye 
“A genuinely good book—improved at many points and 
lowered at none.”’— Journal of Education. 
Smart's Manual of School Gymnastics 30 
**I am agreeably surprised with Smart's Manual of 
School Gymnastics, . It is the first one dealing with physical 
work in public schools that can be followed by the teacher 
without a key or previous training by a special instructor.’ 
—Entren Le Garpg, Director Physical Training, Public 
Schools, Providence, R. I. 


IMPORTANT. 











Cooley’s Laboratory Studies in Elementary 
Chemistry - . = 50 


151 Experiments devoted to fundamental facts and prin- 
ciples in elementary chemistry, and closely conforming to 
the work in chemistry outlined in the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten. These studies can be used in connection with 
any course in elementary general chemistry. 


Conklin’s Practical Lessons in Language .35 


**Conklin’s Practical Lessons seems to be entirely in ac- 
cord with the modern movement among educators with re- 
spect to the teaching of English. I like it very much.””— 
Grorce D. Hoxie, Principal Union School, Palatine 
Bridge, N. Y. 


Fundenberg’s First Lessons in Reading .25 


The latest primary reading book published. Phonic- 
word method. Thought developed—machine teaching avoid- 
ed. Adopted for exclusive use in the public schools of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., May 8, 1894. 

The Teacher's Edition of this book, so cents, is a 
complete manual in which each lesson is developed., It con- 
tains outlines for slate and board work, instruction in pho- 
netics, rules for pronunciation, spelling, etc. 


Eclectic English Classics sow includes - 


Arnold's (Matthew) Sohrab and Rustum, - 
Emerson's (R.W.) The American Scholar, Self- 


3 


Reliance, Compensation, - - .20 
Irving's Sketch Book—Selections, ~ .20 
Macaulay's Second Essay on Chatham. - .20 
Scott's Ivanhoe, ~ - - - .50 

Marmion, - - - - .40 

Lady oftheLake, - - - .30 

The Abbot, - - - - 60 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, - - .20 
Twelfth Night, - - .20 

Merchant of Venice, - .20 


Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, from 7he Spectator, .20 


President Harper’s Inductive Classical Series 


Latest additions ; 


Harper and Castle's Greek Prose Composition, .75 
Harper and Wallace's Xenophon's Anabasis, $:.50 
Harper and Miller's You: s Aeneid and 


Bucolics, - - - 1.50 
Harper and Castie’s inductive Greek Primer, 1.25 
Harper and Tolman’s Caesar— 72x? only, 75 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices—special 
terms for first supplies. Bulletin of mew books free 


/ on request. 


For the benefit of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, we have printed and published the Report of the Committee of 
Ten on Secondary School Studies. 
pages, is supplied at the nominal price of 30 cents. 


It will be sent 


post-paid to any address'on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


“INCINNATI 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSfON PORTLAND, ORE. 


This valuable document, of 250 
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Our Familiar School Songs. 
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SO 0009 OSH 


Selection of Songs for 


Institutes and Schools. 


Brief Elements of Music, 


Twelve Responsive Readings. 





Good Music arouses a spirit of good-will, creates a harmonious atmosphere, and where harmony 
and good-will prevail, the disobedient, turbutent, unruly spirit finds no resting-place. Herbert Spencer 
1 | puts his final test of any plan of culture in the form of a question, ‘‘Does it create a pleasurable ex 
i citement in the pupils?’’ Judged by this criterion, Music deserves the first rank, for no work done 
in the school room is so surely creative of pleasure as singing. . . Do we not agree, then, that Vocal 
Music has power to benefit every side of the child mature? And in these days, when we seek to make 
i | our schools the arenas where children may grow into symmetrical, substantial, noble characters, can 

we afford to neglect so powerful an aid as Music? Let us, as teachers, encourage it in every way possible. 








In Germany the children in the schools Commit to Memory the words they are accustomed to sing, 
i | and they are seldom at a loss for Music anywhere; especially when great numbers are assembled do 
they sing together, in mighty chorus, the songs and hymns of the Fatherland without reference to 
| a book ‘‘for the words.’’ This is a grand result coming out of the Schools. In America too much 
time is occupied in teaching, not enough in learning, and, as a result, when we want to sing—perhaps 
only the National Hymn—‘‘ nobody knows the words.’’ Let it be regarded an essential part of School 
work, daily or weekly, for Teacher and pupil to Commit to Memory some good thing in Prose or Song. 


a | co. Se os 





| PRICES.—One Copy, Twenty Cents; Three Copies, Fifty Cents; Six 
| Copies, One Dollar; One Hundred Copies, Fifteen Dollars, by Express. 


Address J. P. MCCASEKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL PRINT, 
LANCASTER, Pa. 
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EDUCATIGNAL NOTES. 


PECK AND ARROWSMITH’S ROMAN LIFE 
IN LATIN PROSE AND VERSE aims to give in the 
form of a collection of characteristic extracts from varied sources 
a representative survey of Latin letters for the use of those who 
cannot devote a longer course to the study. ‘The selections are 
made solely on the basis of their intrinsic interest and their re- 
lation to Roman life, and range from the popular songs which 
antedate written literature, to the Christian Hymns of the third 
century. To each selection is prefixed a concise aceount of the 
author, when known, and his works, with a brief working bib- 
liography. For convenience in sight reading the text is pro- 
vided with a translation of the mere difficult words, and followed 
by a fuller‘commentary on special points of interest. Several 
of the selections have never before been published with an Eng- 
lish commentary. 


The Report of the Latin Conference of the Com- 
mittee of Ten favors for’first readings in Latin, authors whose 
works have a general interest and a close relation to the life and 
customs of the people ARROWSMITH AND WHICH- 
ER’S FIRST LATIN READINGS—neariy ready—meets 
the Committee’s requirements. Adapted to second-year work, 
it is a collection of simple, carefully graded material, wide in its 
scope and interesting in its matter, The selections deal more 
with the daily life and customs of the Romans than with their 
military achievements, and “are not confined to any one author 
or period. Specimen pages may be had by addressing the 
Publishers. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
TEN ON SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDIES, pro- 
nounced by U.S. Commissioner Harris the most important 
educational document ever issued in this country, has been 
printed and published by the American Book Company for the 
benefit of the National Educational Association. It is supplied, 
postpaid, at the nominal price of 30 cents. 

SMALL AND VINCENT’S INTRODUCTION 
TO Ta. EK STUDY OF SOCIETY is noteworthy as the 
initial vulume of its kind published in this country. It deals 
with the fundamental facts of society, and is intended to furnish 
a basis for preliminary instruction in Sociol American in- 
stitutions of higher education. 


A mew aspect is given tothe study of Botany in Oliver 
R. Willis’s PRACTICAL FLORA. It shows the economic 
features of the vegetable kingdom, and its 
every-day life. Food producing vegetation and plants that yield 
articles of use or consumption are described and classified, and 
to each is appended its history, geography, and other informa 
tion of economic and commercial interest. It is cordially rec- 
ommended by Profs. W. G. Farlow (Harvard), Byron D. Hal- 
stead (Rutgers), Geo. McCloskie (Princeton), Albert P. Brig- 
ham (Colgate), and other leading botanists. 


relations to our 


The method by observation and inspection, applied to 
the study of Latin and Greek im President Harper's Inductive 
Classical Series, has many advantages which instructors have 
been quick to recognize and appreciate. Latest issues of the 
series are repeating the phenomenal success achieved by their 
predecessors. Every one interested in classical study shou 
know these books. 


** Pupils should be helped to help themselves” 
may be said to be the keynote of Metcalf’s ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR FOR COMMON SCHOOLS, just published 
In this book pupils are led, first, in the light of their own expe- 
rience to study the simple facts of language and then to investi- 
gate the more difficult matters of construction and inflection 
until they arrive at the general laws which govern its structure 
‘The authors of this excellent text-book are Robert C. Metcalf, 
Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and Thomas Metcalf, of 
the Iinois State Normal School. 


INDUCTIVE STUDIES IN ENGLISH GRAM- , 
MAT, by President Harper and Dr. Burgess, aims to sécure 
more thorough preparation in English in connection with pre- 
paratory classical studies. It is scientific and thought-inspiring; 
presents essential facts only ; emphasizes indispensable, though 
often neglected matters, and follows more closely the German 
and Latin Grammars. 


Eclectic English Classics steadily increase in popu- 
larity, due to the high literary quality of the books selected, 
careful editing, judicious, helpful notes, pleasing appearance, 
and low prices. A dozen volumes are now ready and nearly as 
many more are annonnced as forthcoming, 


The Laboratory Work in Chemistry for secondary 
schools, outlined in the Report of the Committee of Ten, is 
closely followed in the 15: experiments given in COOLEY’S 
LABORATORY STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY CHEM- 
ISTRY. 
and principles of the science, and can be used in connection 
with any text-book of elementary general chemistry. 


These experiments present all the fundamental facts 


The New York Times says of GUERBER’S MYTHS 
OF GREECE AND ROME: “ We recall no recent work in 
this field more interesting, or which, without being pretentious, 
will give the reader so quickly and surely a knowledge of classi- 
cal mythology.’ 

Dr. Emerson E,. White has laid the teacher’s profes- 
sion under lasting obligation for hs SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT. Puddic Opinion says: ‘‘ It would be well for them- 
selves, their scholars, and the Republic if ‘ School Management’ 
could be read carefully and thoughtfully by every teacher.” 


The first Copy Books to teach a systematic course of 
Book-keeping are Number 9 (Single Entry) and Number 11 
Double Entry) of the new SPENCERIAN BUSINESS 
COPY BOOKS. Of the same series, Number 8 presents 
Miscellaneous Business Forms, and Number 10, Connected 
Business Forms. 


With strong Credentials from Europe, Vertical Writ- 
ing seeks recognition here. Its progress, however, has been 
retarded by the uncouth, clumsily formed copies heretofore of- 
fered. THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF VERTICAL 
WRITING, just issued, is the first to present graceful, pleas- 
ing, finely executed vertical script forms, providing for teaching 
the system under the most favorable conditions, 


The newest text-book for primary instruction in the 
language is MAXWELL’S FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH. 
Through the study of simple, interesting sentences, young pupils 
are trained almost unconsciously to express their thoughts 
clearly and accurately. With his Introductory Lessons it forms 
the latest two-book series in English grammar for common 
schools. His Advanced Lessons is for higher grammar grades 
and high schools 


Pittsburgh, Pa., recently adopted for excluSive use in 
the city public schools, FUN DENBERG’S FIRST LESSONS 
IN READING. This is a new book, judiciously combining 
the best features of the word, sentence and phonic methods. It 
aims to develp thought in the pupil, and avoids machine pro- 
cesses of teaching. 

The books mentioned in these notes are all published 
by the American Book Company, They have the largest num- 
ber and greatest variety of the most popular and reliable text- 
books for all grades of public and private schools. They make 
no charge for delivery—any of their books being sent prepaid 


on receipt of list price. 
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“The natural penmanship of 







people.”—Phonograplhic Journal. 





The American System of 


CHertical 






tual 


“Uritune 


Easiest to Teach Easiest to Learn Easiest to Read 
SIX NUMBERS. PRICE PER DOZEN. $1.00. 


‘‘Tl am very much pleased with the American System of Vertical Writing 
as to beauty and legibility How could I help being pleased? We hope 
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to introduce it in our school” (Mrs.) Mary Louise Eastman, 
Cortland (N. Y.), State Normal and Training School. 
(Note: Since the above was written the book wve been introduced ) 


















If you give Vertical Writing a trial,do so under the most favorable con- . 

ditions. Don’t be satisfied with any but the best pouks-—set the Ameri- § 

can Sy 'stem—the first books publishe “d pres ial raceful, ple asing, per- i 
feetly executed vertical script. Books sent | epaid on receipt i price, * 
Circular with specimen copy lines of the new s ript from the several books, :, 
. free. American Book Company, Publishers . 






LATLIEST BOOK. 5 


For Schools and Teach: 


A oe, ees 





Arrowsmith and Whicher’s First Eclectic English Classics, latest 









Latin Readings, , -. $1.25 additions: 
Kellogg’s Second Book in Physi- Macaulay’s Essay on Milton, $ .20 
ology and Hygiene. : .80 Milton’s L Allegro, Il Penseroso, 
Willis’s Practical Flora, . Par Comus, Lycidas, : 20 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra. .60 Shakespeare’s Mideurctope-Nighie’ s 
Small and Vincent’s Introduc- Dream, ; ; ;: ae 
tion to the Study of Society, 1.80 George Eliot’s Silas Marner, . -30 
ms Metcalf's English Grammar for Butler’s School English, . - oa 
a Common Schools, . ‘ 60 Maxwell’s First Bookin English, .40 
Storer’s & Lindsay’s Elementary Fundenberg’s First Lessons in 
' Manual of Chemistry, .. 1.20 Reading, . ‘ : 25 
s White’s School Management, 1.00 The same (Teacher’s Edition), . 50 
oF Guerber’s Myths of Greece and Robinson’s New Intellectual 
Rome, ‘ . ; 1.50 Arithmetic, . -35 
_ Our Bulletin of New Books is mailed free on request. Books sent prepa eipt of prices without extra charge for 
al | | delivery. Special terms for introduction. For information about.the best tex n every h and grade of school study, 


correspond with the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


_ New YorxK CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston ATLANTA Port ann, Org, 














No. 66. Part ill, paper, 15 cents, net. 





ALREADY A. GREAT SUCCESS! 
Published on “August 25, 1894. 


JOHN FiSKE’s History OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS. 


With Topical Analysis and Suggestive Questions and Directions for Teachers, by Frank A. HILL. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 12mo, half leather, Small Pica type, 495 pages, $1.00, net. 
A circular describing the book and containing sample pages will be sent to any address en application. 


A New and Very Valuable Edition of Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 


CLOTH, 50 CENTS, NET. 


Riverside Literature Series, No. 64. Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, Part I, paper, 15 cts., net. 


Contents’: The Tempest, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Winter’s Tale, Muoh Ado about Nothing, As You Like It, 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


No. 65. Part II, paper, 15 cents, net. 


Contents: The Merchant of Venice, Cymbeline, King Lear, Macbeth, All’s Well that Ends Well, 7 
Shrew. 


he Taming of the 


Contents: The Comedy of Errors, Twelfth Night, Timon of Athens, Romeo and Juliet, Othello. 
A NEW COMBINATION OF BOOKS IN THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 
LONGFELLOW—_-WHirtrtiEn—_LOw=ELL. 
Longfellow’s EVANGELINE, (Riverside Literature Series, No. 1.) 
Whittier’s SNOW-BOUND, AMONG THE HIIJ.S, AND SONGS OF LABOR. (Riverside Lit- 


erature Series, No. 4.) 
Lowell’s VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL, AND OTHER PIECES. (Riverside Literature Series, No. 30.) 


Price, in one volume, r6mo., linen covers, so cents, net. Each separate, paper, 15 cents, net. 
New numbers of the Riverside Literature Series will be issued each month of the present school year, 
A Circular giving the table of contents of each Number of the Series will be sent to any address on application, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY. 


4 Park St., Boston; 11 E. 17th St., New York; 28 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 





Do You Want a Quartered Oak 






























UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE Go. 
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315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 





First-Class in Construction and Finish. § 





’ 
, 
’ 
, 
o . =z : MODERATE IN PRICE. 
al 3 : ez } | Delivered in Good Order. Freight Paid to Your 
ul. = of S 2 ? Railroad Station. 
al P € < 4 a P| 4 5 S | If so, or if you want anything in the line of School 
i. 5 < = < = S = S 5 ; Supplies, write for our new Catalogues and prices. 
. = co a ' 
=> 5 ies = as < < ; ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING €0., 
So - = ; | 65 Fifth Avenue, New York. 11-8 
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A New Departure 


The Report of the Latin Conference of the Committee of Ten 
favors for first readings in Latin th authors whose works 
have a general interest and a close relation to the life and cus- 
toms of the Roman people. With a to meeting the Com- 
mittee’s requirements, the America k Company has just 
issued First Latin Readings, by R. Arrowsmith, Professor of 
Latin and Greek, Teachers’ College, \ York City, and G. M. 
Whicher, Instructor in Classics, Packer Institute, Brooklyn, N, Y. 
How satisfactorily the work has been done is evidenced by the 
unanimous testimony of leading La scholars and teachers. 
H. T. Peck, Professor of Latin in Columbia College, New York, 
says: 


‘“« The selections of Arrowsmith and Whicher’s First Latin Read- 
ings seem to me to be admirably made and to be fully equivalent 
to the first five books of the Gallic War. I shall be glad to accept 
them as such from students presenting themselves for admission 
to this College. In fact, it seems to me that such a substitution 
would be in every way to the advantage of the candidate, as being 
likely to give him in his early study of Latin a genuine interest in 
the language, and a taste for the study of its literature. In bring- 
ing out a book of this nature the publishers are directly encouraging 


_a broader and more liberal training for the preparatory student, as 


well as doing something to lighten the task and relieve the monotony 
of the teacher.”’ 

This is one of many equally emphatic indorsements received 
by the publishers from representatives of the leading colleges 
and universities of the country. They give the strongest evi- 
dence of a growing demand for such a book. 

Specimen pages are ready and will be mailed free on request, 
The» book, which is handsomely illustrated, and bound in cloth, 


will be sent prepaid to any address on receipt of $1.25. All who 


are ‘engaged in Latin preparatory work will be interested in 
examining it. The publishers invite correspondence. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Wew York Cincinuati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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“REWABLE CLOTHING 


AT 


“REASONABLE PRICES 


>>, OAs > 





Every wearer of Men’s Clothing will find | 


it profitable to look at our stock of “RELI- 


ABLE” Clothing and learn prices. None 


of our Clothing marked with fancy prices. 


We are endeavoring to give a dollar’s value. 
) | 
for every dollar we receive. 


MYERS & RATH FON 


“+ Reliable Clothiers, +- 


[No. 12 EAST KING STREET, 


LANCASTER, PA. 























WILLIAM SVINTON 


THoeAvutTuors Portraits which surround 
this page, representing some of the most distin- 
guished types of American scholarship, are 
taken from Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
Book Catalogue, which has just been publish 

The following works, with many oth: 
text-books described in this catalogue, 
these authors : 


| TRE: 


ete 


naples 


Bowne’s Principles of Ethics 

Davis's Elements of Deductive Logic 

McCaskey’s Franklin Square Song ( 
Eight Numbers. 

Gildersleeve’s Pindar 

Harper's Classical Series of Greek and | 
Books, etc., etc 

Lewis's Latin Dictionaries 

Newcomb’s Popular Astronomy. 

Quackenbos’s Ancient Literature. 

Rolfe’s [lustrated Shakespeare—4o vol 

Swinton’s Studies in English Literature 


lie Bt 


sant 


act Viena Re 


A long list of standard text-books a: 
of reference, by well-known author 
scribed in Harper's Illustrated Catalos 
School and College Text-Books for 1894 
structors interested in getting the b: 
books for their classes are invited to ser 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
New York. 


SIMON 


BOKDEN FP. BOWNE 





CHARLTON T. 
RLTON T. LEWIS BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE JOHN D. QUACKENBOS 
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Sociology 


An Introduction to the Study of Society, by 
Arsion W. SMALL, Head Professor of Social Science 
in the University of Chicago, and GEorGE E. VINCENT, 
Vice Principal of the Chautauqua System of Education, 
has just been published by the American Book Com- 
pany. It is noteworthy as the initial volume of its 
kind published in this country. It deals with the 
fundamental facts of society, and is intended to serve 
as a basis for preliminary instruction in, and discussion 
of, sociology in American institutions of higher educa- 
tion. It will also be found instructive and entertaining 
for general readers interested in the subject. The 
following quotations are from letters to the publishers: 


DR. FRANCIS G. PEABODY, Harvard: 
“It seems to me a most excellent and 
timely piece of work. Ishall recommend 
it with much satisfaction, and I congrat- 
ulate its authors on so useful a hand- 
book.’’ 


DR. W. G. SUMNER, Yale: ‘‘Itis by far 
the best thing of the sort which I have 
seen. It will be useful and do good.”’ 


DR. FRANKLIN CARTER, President 
Williams College: ‘‘I like the general 
Plan of the book, and particularly the 
introduction of topics for investigation, 
which will be a great help to the teacher. 


I think the book certain to be very use- 
ful.’’ 

REV. WILLIAM DE W. HYDE, President 
Bowdoin College: ‘“‘A suggestive and 
progressive book.”’ 

DR. C. R. R. HENDERSON, Chicago Uni- 
versity: ‘‘It seems to me admirably 
adapted to its purposes, and to cover = 
field not occupied by any book before the 
public."’ 

T. C. KEARNS, Professor of Philosophy 
and Pedagogy, University of Tennessee: 
‘‘Tam deeply impressed with its merits; 
it meets a demand hitherto unsupplied 
and ought to have a large use.”’ 


Selected from many testimonials from leading uni- 
versities and colleges, they bear witness to the intrinsic 


merits of the present volume, besides clearly indicating 


the existence of a demand for such a work. 


The book will be sent postpaid to any address on 


receipt of $1.80—introduction terms made known on 
application. The publishers invite correspondence. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portiand, Ore. 









































School Boards! 
Blank Order Book 


On Treasurer of Schoo! District. 


In response to inquines from School Ofhcers for a 
| Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
| awpon the Treasurer—and in comphance with 
| their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Orders-in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the foliowing rates: 


Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 
Open. Book Containing Three 
Hundred Orders, $2.00. 


Books Printed to Special Order: 


With Name of District and County, 
cluding Name of Treasureer if paren printed in good style, 
Book taining Three Hundred , $3.00. 

We have also bbe printing Special Order Books for Over- 
seers of the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Town- 
shxps and School Districts, at same rate and in same form as 
above, with changes desired. 


J. P. McoCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 


and other Blanks, in- 





It will pay in money and temper to throw away the 
old wells now in use, and replace them with the 
“ Dust- Proof.” 
ten (10) cents. Address Dust-Proof Ink-Stané 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


DENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD CO. 











PERSONALLY ConpucTED Tours. 





A series of three-day 
tours, Dates: Decem- 
ber 27 aud at intervals of 
three weeks until May 23, 1895, inclusive. Rates, including 
accommodations at best Pag New York $13.50, Philadel- 
phia $11.50. Special Teachers’ Tour, De ember 27 

three-day 


OLD PT. COMFORT ‘==: 


leave New York and Philadelphia Decem!ier 27, 1894, Febru- 
ary 7and March 7, 1895. Rates, includiny all necessary ex- 
penses: New York $15.50, Philadelphia g12.¢0; also tickets 
} returning via R! and Washington. 

two weeks in the State of Flowers, will 


LO R DA be run during Jantiary aoth, February 


h, and 26th, and March rath and 26th, rf95. Kates: $50.co 
om New York ; $48.00 from Philadelphia, ‘x cluding meals en 
bute and Pullman berth on special! tram. 

will leave New York and 


CALI FORNIA Philadelphia by magnificent 


Iman train, February 20 and March 20, 18s. 


series of 


Aseries of Jacksor ville tours, allowing 


Two tours to the Golden Gate 





+t tailed itinerary will be sent on application to Tourist 
1196 Broadway, New York, or Broad. Street Station, 
_ elphia. 


/D, 
Pass. Agent. 


GEO W. BOYD, 








Samples sent, postpaid, on receipt of | 


Ass’t Gen’i Pass. Agt. | 
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Commit to 
—«—Vemory. 


In Germany the children in the schools Commit 
to Memory the words they are accustomed to 
sing, and they are seldom at a loss for Music any- 
where; especially when great numbers are as- 
sembied do they sing together, in mighty chorus, 
the songs and hymns of the Fatherland without 
reference to a book ‘‘for the words.’’ This is 
a grand result coming out of the Schools. In 
America too much time is occupied in teaching, 
not enough in learning, and, as a result, when 
we want to sing—perhaps only the National 
Hymn—‘‘ nobody knows the words.’’ Let it be 
regarded an essential part of School work, daily 
or weekly, for Teacher and pupil to Commit to 
Memory some good thing in Prose or Verse. 


The Ft Sq Song Collection comprises 
Figh which may he had bound sepa- 
rately o styles. These numbers may 
also be had in tw nes at $3.00 each. For full 
list of contents, sixteen hundred songs and hymns, 
alphabet : arranged. address 

Harper & Brothers, New York. 


To Penna. School Directors. 


We 


© 
inform you that R. M. Truax, who 
had charge 


de 
ur New York office, is no longer in 
has bet 


our employ n since Septemper 19, 1894. 


All correspor ce intended for that office must be 
addressed Haney School Furniture Co., and 
not to R. M ruax. 


Respectfully yours, 
HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Penna. School Boards will please ad- 


dress us at 
63 Fifth Avenue, Scranton, Pa, 


“The Old Easy Chair. : 


The last issue (No. 8) of the Frank- 
lin Squar: Collection begins with the ; 
favorite song, ‘‘ The Old Easy Chair ; 











by the Fire,’’ and contains Flow, Rio 
Verde—Lone Starry Hours—There’s : 
a Sigh in the Heart—I’m Afloat— ‘ 
All's Well Chimes of Zurich— ' 
Happy and Light—Welcomie, Prettv 
Primros Johnny Schmoker— all 
‘Round My Hat—Mermaid’s Eve- 
ning Song Angus Macdonald — 
Home So Blest—with many another 
good song. It ends with Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen’s beautiful ‘‘Story of 
the Nightingal which is given in 
full above and below the music, im- 
mediately after Molloy’s song of the 
same name, suggested by this charm- 
ing story of the Emperor and the bird. 

Sold Evervwher Price, 50 cents; Boards, 60 
cents: Clot : Pamphlet containing Speci- 
men Pages of Songs and full contents of the sev- 
eral numbers sent without charge. 






Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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Botany 


All the best American Botany Texts are Published by the 
American Book Company. The following standard works 


are adapted for high schools, 


vanced students: 


Willis’s Practical Flora should be in 
the hands of every teacher of Botany. Prof. 
Brigham, of Colgate university, says: ‘‘It 
is a storehouse of information in economic 
botany, and assembles interesting facts of 
plant history and geography which it would 
be difficult to find elsewhere.’’ Large, 12 
mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United 
States. A key to all trees east- of the 
Rocky Mountains, and north of Southern 
Virginia and Missouri 

Apgar’s Plant Analysis. A conveni- 
ently arranged | blank book for the systematic 
recording of descriptions of plants analyzed 
in class work. . . ait og cee 


Gray’s Lessons in iitow: 


. - $1.00 


The ele- | 


ments of botany for beginners and schools. | 


Intended to ground students in structural 
botany and the principles of vegetable 
growth Nearly six hundred jaan: and 
instructive illustrations . . . 94 


Gray’s Field, Forest and Garden Bot- 
any. A new edition, revised and extended 
by Prof. L H. Bailey, Cornell University. 
The book has been re-set in new type, and 
one hundred and thirty three pages added. 
The aim has been not to change the method 


academies, colleges and ad- 


Coulter’s Botany of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. A flora adapted to the mountain 
sections of the United States to the 1ooth 
meridian . o 5. oe Stee 


Gray and Coulter’: s Text Book of 
Western Botany. Gray’s Lessons and 
Coulter’s Manual bound in one volume $2.16 

Gray’s Structural Botany. Volume I 
of Gray’s Botanical Text Book, the highest 
American authority . . 40-6 « $2.60 

Goodale’s Physiological Botany. Vol- 
ume II of Gray’s Botanical Text Book$2.00 

Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Botany. 
By J. Dorman Steele and Alphonso Wood. 
Proceeds at once to the portrayal and analy- 
sis of an entire plant—root, stem, leaves and 
flowers. One hundred representative plants 
are treated on this plan. .... . . $1.00 

Wood’s Lessons in Botany, revised by 
O. R. Willis. Designed for schools and ac- 
ademies, it is a suitable introduction to any 
of the botany manuals... . .... .go0 


Wood’s American Botanist and 


| Florist, also revised by O. R. Willis. A 


| popular 


of Prof. Gray’s original work, but rather to | 


increase its value and extend its usefulness 
by additional matter and such changes in 
detail as were thought necessary to bring 
the work up to date. 


Gray’s Manual of Botany of the 
Northern United States, including the 
district east of the Mississippi and north of 
North Carolina and Tennessee. Twenty- 
five illustrations of — grasses, ferns, etc. 
Sixth edition . . $1.62 


Same. Tourists’ Edition. Printed on 
thin, tough paper, and bound in full leather, 
limp sides, cut flush. It can be carried in 
the pocket and will stand rough usage. $2.00 


Gray’s Lessons and Manual. In one 
volume, Comprising the Lessons in Butany 
and the Manual of Botany . . $2.16 


and comprehensive text-book, 
adapted to class instruction and private 
ate 8 4 . $1.75 

Wood’s Descriptive Botany. The 
Flora only of Wood’s American Botanist 
and Florist . (2 e020 oud! 0. bce te ees 

Wood's New Class Book of Botany. 


For advanced students either in the class 


' rooms of high schools, seminaries and col- 
| leges, in private study or in travel. 745 


illustrations and six full-page plates . $2.50 


Youmans’s First Book in Botany. 


| Recognizes the true basis of a knowledge of 
| botany aS that familiarity with the actual 


them . 
_ Popular flora . 


| Youmans’s Descriptive Botany. . 


characters of plants which can only be ac- 
quired by direct and habitual inspection of 
ete ei ee, | 

Youmans’s Descriptive Botany. A 
practical guide to the classification of plants. 
, » $1.20 

Bentley’s Physiological Botany. Ad- 
apted to American schools as a sequel to 
.« $1.20 


Botany section of our List and circulars of the best Botany texts published in this 


country mailed free on request. 
terms made known on request. 


300ks sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Introduction 
Correspondence invited. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
CEICAG0 BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 


NEW YORE CINCINNaTI 








RAL AION RERBN, #5 Cae eS 








Teachers’ Institutes and Schools, entitled 






ENHIS Music Book, designed for 


} * COME AGAIN: Our Familiar &chool $o11g8,”’ contains about One 

> Hundred and Seventy-five favorite School Songsand Hymns. The music of nearly One 
o Hundred is given, arranged in Four Parts, of the rest the W isonly. Some compara- 
tively new Songs of unusual merit are also inserted. W<« indebted to Prof. Jerry 

March, who is well known in Pennsylvania as opular Instructor and Leader of Music, 


h are here included. The brief 





esung a carefully selected list of sees nearly all of wl 





or Sugg 
Elements of Music are very comprehensive. T welve Responsive Readings 
added to complete the book, will be found useful. The varied and interesting Reading Matter 
is a distinctive feature, and should commend the book to favo: r. In the following Table of Contents 
" those Songs and Hymns marked with a star (*) have the music arrauged in four-part harmony : 
0 A Spring Song,*. . . 49| Home, Sweet Home, Pleasure Climbs to Every 
h Abide With Me, . . . , . 86} Home’s Not Merely Walls, Mo tain,* . ; . 44 
Ah, I have sighed to rest me,* 20 How Can I Leave Thee, Pe 1ese Hymn, * 2 
2 Alice, Where Art Thou?*.. 11 | How Firm a Foundation, Ra iin on the Roof, + 85 
if All Among the Barley,* .. . 41 | How gentle God’ logy ands Remember thy Cre: ator Now, 80 
d All Hail the Power, . 79 | How Sweet the Name, Robin Redbreast,* . . 26 
: All is Still, in Sweetest Rest,* 18 | I Love to Sing, Rosy Crown, The, .. -. . 79 
All the Saints Adore asic . 86} I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord Row, Row, Cheerily Row, . $2 
I All Together,. .. . 81| I Would Not Live Alway, Safely thro’ Another Week 43 
st Alpine Horn, The, .. « . - 83/T'll Do My Duty, Saw ye Neverin the Twilight? 8r 
m Andreas Hofer, ee . 63 | In Mantua in Fetters,* Scotland's Burning(Round),* 15 
Angelic Songs are Swelling, . 86 | In Merry Chorus,* Sea Gulls, The,* 
l- Angry Words,*.. . . 34 | Jamie’s on the Stormy Sea,* Shall We Meet Beyond the 
oO At the Ferry,* . + « « « 50| Jesus, Lover of My Soul, 8 River? . 79 
Awake, My Soul,* . . . . . 31 | Jesus, the Thought of Thee, . 80 Silently Fal ling Snow, ep 82 
y. Away to School,... - « 79| Jolly Old St. Nicholas, 84 Silver Chimes, 16 
i. Baby Bye, Here’s a a Fly, . 86| Joy, Joy, Freedom To-day,* . 74 Sing Always,* : ; : 8 
y- Ben Bolt,*. . . . .35| Kathleen,* . ; 64 Sing, Gaily Sing, .... . 83 
d Beulah Land, ; A | Kerry Dance, The, * Singing in the Rain, +. a 
ts Blest Be the Tie that Binds,* | Kind Words Can Never Die, Sleep, Baby, Sleep,* . — 
Blushing Maple Tree,* . . “ae | Land of Memory, ; Slumber Song, The,* mad 18 
0 Blue Bird, The, . . 80 | Landing of the Pilgrims, * Soft Music is Stealing : - 80 
ry Bridal Chorus, “Lohengrin, ”"* 39 | Last Rose of Summer,* . Softly Now the ‘saps of Day, 80 
‘4 Brightly, . Be . 79| Lead, Kindly Light, 8:1 |Somewhere,* . , . -—e 
Bounding Billows, * . « « « 15} Life Let Us Cherish, 84 Song of the May,* 
by Buttercup Test,* . . . . 65/ Little Boy Blue,* . Song of the Hop Pickers,* - “= 
JO Buy My Strawberries,* . . . 40 Little Brother, Spa rkling and Bright, . Ba 
id Carol, Carol, Christians,* . . 67 | Little Cherry Blossom, * 65 Speak Gently, ..... 79 
A Chide Mildly the Erring, . . 85| Lone Starry Hours,* . S] eed Away, : 82 
Child’s Hymn,* . 29 Longing for Spring, Star Spang led Banner, Mea 
k, Chime Again, Beautiful Bells, * 3 Lord, Dismiss Us,* Summer D: ivs are Coming, . = 
te Christmas All Year Long,. . 85 | Lullaby from ‘“‘ Erminie, Sweet By-and-By,. . 84 
15 Christmas Carol, . 86 Maid of the Mill,* . Sweet Hour of Prayer, ee 84 
Christmas Time Come Again, 81 | Majestic Sweetness, * Sweeter than the Morning, * 
he Christ Was Born on Christmas | Meck and Lowly, Swinging "Neath the oid is 
ist Day, 86 | Mellow Horn, The,* Apple Tree, ; 81 
25 Columbia, Gem of the Ocean, * 13| Mermaid’s Evening Song,* The Bell Doth Toll, : ’ 84 
Come Again,* - +» « 2| Merrily Greet the Morn,* . The Boat Song, . : 80 
y- Come, Holy Spirit,* . 30' Mill Wheel, The, Che Chapel, i ere 
aSS Dear Mother, in Dreams,* . 36 Miller’s Daughter, 9 | There is *: He app py I and, ae es 
ol- Deck the Hall, - # ee». . 63} Morning Red, 82 | Thoughts of “Wonder, * “ee 
45 Dreams, * ene «© «© + -» 55| Mowers’ Song, Three Kings of Orient,* . 6 
° Far Away, ‘ . . 84| My Country, ’tis of Thee,* [hy Face is Near,*.... . 76 
5 Farewell to the ‘Woods, - + . 83/| My Life is Like the Rose,* . 6 Trancadillo*. ° ..... 32 
ly. “Father Joe,"*...... 68) My Normandy, 17 Twickenham Ferry, ... . 7 
of Flee as a Bird, . . ee ee My Soul, Be on thy Guard,’ Up the Hills, .. ‘ , are hd 
isa) Flow Gently, Sweet Afton, *. 19| National Hymn,*.. U pidee ; OF ha 8r 
Flow, Rio Verde,* ? 4) Nearer, My God, to Thee, Vesper Hy mn, . Se core 
ac- Follow Me, Full of Glee, . . 81| Never Say Fail, Weep for the F allen,. . . ge 
of Foot Traveler, The,*. . 48 | Ninety and Nine, The,* Welcome, Pretty Primrose * 3 
64 Forsaken AmI,*..... - 42 Nursery Songs,* What Fairy-like Music bo 
A Freedom’s Flag, . tees . 84 O Come, Maidens, Come,* What Means this G lory,* 45 
Go to Sleep, Lena, Darling,* 33 Oh, Happy Day, 03 When Shall We Meet A ‘gain, 80 
its. Good-bye to Summer,* 6 | Oh, My Best and Bravest,* .62 When the Mists, ? 81 
20 Greenwood Tree, The,* Pine po O Parsdise, W mee n the Swallows Home- 
A d- Guide me, Great Jehovah, . 80 O Touch the Harp,* ward Fly, . 8 
Hallelujah Chorus* (Hande/) 46 | Old Easy Chair by the Fire, Where, O Where? .. ; 
to Happy Land,* . . ‘ : 7 Old Oaken Bucket,* Will You Love Me ie 
20 rep the Bell is Ringing,* Old Santa Claus,*. . ~ a >a “es 69 
eaven is My Home,* On to the Field,* .. . roodims ; * 
this Herdsman’s Mountain Song,* 23 Our Flag is There,*. . Ww a the Night is Coming, 84 
ion Ho, Ho, Vacation Days, . 84! Peace on Earth,* 45 | Your Mission, “ 86 
Home, Can I Forget hee? . 83, Perri Merri Dictum, Domine, 82 Elements of Music, 8 
Home of the Soul,.. . 82 * With Music. Responsive Readings, ‘ ; ; a 
One tee Due Regr, Torentiy Cate : Tanes Copies, Fifty Cents; Six Copies, One Dollar; 
; om J. P. McCaskey. Lancaster. Pa. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Important New Books 





SMALL AND VINCENT'S INTRODUCTION TO 
THE STUDY OF SOCIETY 
Cloth. $180. 
Noteworthy as the initial volume of its kind pab- 
lished in this country. Valuable alike to the student 
of Sociology and to general readers interested in socio- 


logical questions. Dr, Summer of Yale says: “‘It is 
by far the best thing of the sort which | have seen.”’ 


MUZZARELLI'S ACADEMIC 
PRENCH COURSE. FIRST YEAR 


lasteful Binding in cloth, gold stamp. 1.00. 
The first book of a new two-year course in French 
in accordance with the latest grammatical rules adop- 
ted by the French Academy. All difficulties explained 
from the American, rather than from the French, 
standpoint. Standard methods of teaching. 


ARROWSMITH AND WHICHER’S FIRST LATIN READINGS 


Cloth, handsomely illustrated. 1.25. 


**The first great step in releasing the secondary schools from the 
bondage of Cazsar has been taken by the preparation of these Latin 
readings, which are designed to be used as a substitute for the amount 
of Czsar ordinarily read. The book deserves recognition and praise, 
for the selections are well made and arranged. We need have no hesi- 
tation in putting it in the hands of young students instead of 
Casar."—Gonzatez Lopcse, Professor of Latin, Bryn Mawr Col- 


lege, Pa, 


PECK AND ARROWSMITH'S 
ROMAN LIFE 


In Latin, Prose and Verse, $1.50. 

Characteristic extracts from various sources, repre- 
sentative of Latin letters, for those who cannot devote 
a-longer course to the study. Made solely on the 
basis of their intrinsic interest and relation to Roman 
life, the selections range from the popular songs which 
antedate writjen literature, to the Christian hymns of 
the third century. [To each selection is prefixed a 
concise account of the author, when known, and of his 
works, with a brief working we = ah Several of 
the selections have never before been published with 
an English commentary. 


BUTLER’S SCHOOL ENGLISH 
Cloth. 75 cents. 


“The plan contemplated in the preface and suc- 
cessfully worked out in the volume should commend 
School English to every teacher desirous of having 
better work done in the mother tongue. The simph- 
fication of treatment at every point will make it pos- 
sible to introduce into our schools the‘ higher study of 
English, and, in particular, formal rhetoric, much 
earlier in the school career. ‘This is no inconpiderable 
gain and may prove the very impulse we are all need- 
ing in the study of our noble language and literature.’’ 
—James C. Mackenzie, Head-Master, Lawrenceville 
School, New Jersey. 


WILLIS'S PRACTICAL FLORA 


Large 12mo, illustrated. §t.so. 


** It is a storehouse of information in economic botany, and assembles 
interesting facts of plant history and geography which it would be dif- 
4 


ficult to find elsewhere.”—Prof. Brignuam, Co 


RATON’S BUSINESS FORMS, CUSTOMS 
AND ACCOUNTS 


For Schools and Colleges. Book of Blank Forms, 
$1.00. Manual, cloth, 50 cents. 
A new workable course, having for its basis the 
application of business principles. Encourages orig!- 
effort. Introduces practical exercises drawn from 
actual business transactions. Presents a short method 
of teaching book-keeping, and offers for imitation 
fac-similes of forms used in actual business. Specimen 
pages will be sent free on request. 


ate University. 


ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS 
Now include nineteen volumes of gems of English 
Literature. Judicious helpful notes ; good paper; at- 
traetive appearance; low prices. Latest additions are: 


Macaulay’s Essay on Addison. ........ « 20 
Irving’s Tales ofa Traveler. . . . ...°. s 0 so -§O 
Macaulay’s Essay on Milton ... v.. «+s + «20 


George Eliot’s Silas Marner. ... . . . 2+ + + 030 
Milton’s L’'Allegro, Il Penseroso, (omus, and 
pean SE ae Lt RE Se + 20 


THE {AMERICAN SYSTEM OF VERTICAL WRITING 


Six Numbers. 


Per dozen, $1.00. 


“| have examined the American system of vertical writing with care, 
and can truly say that I have seen no books on the subject which seem 
to me better adapted for instruction than this new system.’’—Epwarp 
Brooks, Superintendent Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices Besides the important new books mentioned above, 
the American k Company publishes the largest number and greatest variety of the best text-books of every 
grade and on every subject a in schools, both public and private. Our facilities for filling orders by mail are 
of the 


best. Any k in our 


ist will be promplly mailed to any address on receipt of list prices, without extra 


charge for delivery. Price list, specimen pages, and circulars free on request. Correspondence cordially invited. 


Address us at our office nearest you. 
New York Cincinnati 





Chicago Boston Atlanta Portiand, Ore. 


























SUPPLIES — 


NEW 

UNITED STATES 

SERIES MAPS 
KENDALL’S 
LUNAR TELLURIC 
NATIONAL wv - . er C0Ct—“‘“‘“‘s™~™~™*™C*C*C* RE ene 

BLACKBOARD — NEW NATIONAL 

CANVAS READING CHARTS 














ALPHA CRAYONS 



















CHICAGO 
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GOOD AGENTS 
WANTED 






CATALOGUE UPON 
APPLICATION 


UNITED STATES SOHOOL FURNITURE Co. 
315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO 74 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


HAUTAUQUA 
i NURSERY CO. Ten Old Songs. 


‘ > | Tue brief list given below names } 
& Offer Liberal Terms to Agents. ten songs from each Number of the 


Salary and expenses or commission. High grade stock at low Franklin oquare Song Collection. 











“ < s, ~ 
i as PER, Bes 























rices. New specialties. Seed Potatoes, etc. : : : 
‘ om This is only one-twentieth, by the 
Men W anted Arithmetic, of the round Two Hun- 
bg in every town. Steady work. Pay weekly. Address dred to be found in each Number, or 
__H. B. WILLIAMS, SEC’Y, PORTLAND, N. Y. of the Sixteen Hundred in the Eight 
FoR SALE Numbers thus far issued. ‘ 
“ad Mo. x. All Together, Annie Laurie, Blue Bells 
About Two Hundred Good Second-Hand Double of Scotiand, Bonnie Doon, Columbia, the Gem of 
- k p the Ocean ; Home, Sweet Home ; Last Rose of Sum- 
School Desks, will be sold cheap. Address, mer, Long, Long Ago; Old Oaken Bucket, When 
a the Swallows Homeward Fly 
bie THOMAS B. MITTEN, ne 2. Flow Gently, Sweet Afton; Ever of 
B ine ee, Juanita, Kathleen Mavourneen, Killarney, 
oe 10-3 Secretary School Board, Mary of Argyle, Speak Gently, The Long Weary 
on ‘Sh 223 SPRING sT., WEST PITTSTON, PA. oe Twickenham Perry What is Home without a 
it dog other? 
7 : a No. 3. Ah! I have Sighed to Rest Me, A Life 
Ir will pay in money and temper to throw away the | on the Ocean Wave, Be Kind to the Loved Ones at 
: old wells now in use, and replace them with the eg, = Rome + arnt oe Again. Beeutifel a 
e ° | ey 1sS ea ome /? n ap omen 
“* Dust- Proof.” Samples sent, postpaid, on receipt of Old House at Home, Rain Upon the hoof, Tae Va- 
ten (10) cents. Address Dust-Proof Ink-Stané cant Chair 
Laneas No. 4. Dublin Bay, Happy Are We To-Night 
Co., ter, Pa. Boys ; Keller’s American Hymn, Ossian’s Serenade, 
Rock Me to Sleep, Mother; Search Through the 


e / Wide World, Sweeter than the Breath of Moraing, 
mmil O Trancadillo, When the Bloom is on the Rye. 


No. 5. All Among the Barley, Ben Bolt, Fair 


Land of Poland, Home Again, Maryland, My Mary- 
~<te—_ emor land ; Speed, My Bark; Thou Art So Near and Yet 
e So Far; Tramp, Tramp, Tramp; When I Come; 
Within this Sacred Dwelling 
In Germany the children in the schools Commit No. G6. Alice Gray, Andreas Hofer, Eyes So 
to Memory the words they are accustomed to Biue and Dreaming, Faded Flowers, Listen to the 
sing, and they are seldom at a loss for Music any- Mocking Bird, Jamie’s on the Stormy Sea. Men of 
where; especially when great numbers are as- Harlech, Rockaway, She Wore a Wreath of Roses 
che amaroote singt os wes in mighty chorus, Tenting on the Old Camp Ground. - 
e so ymns o e Fatherland without NO. 7. Cousin Jedediah, Ge f ; 
reference to # book ‘‘for the words.’’ This is I Hear on Angel § ee ik I sigvanta ene 
a grand result coming out of the Schools. In Touch the Hat ntly, Love’s Golden Dream : 
America too much time is occupied in teaching, The Years Cree; vly by, Lorena; O Give Me but 
not enough in learning, and, as a result, when My Arab Steed, The Star of Glengary : 
we want to sing—perhaps only the National No. 8. Chimes of Zurich. Flow. Rio Verde: 
Hymn—* nobody knows the words.’’ Let it be ‘There's a Good Time Coming f'd Wee mit? Th — 
regarded an essential part of Schoo! work, daily Loue Marry Hours. Lovely Hance. vo in AR lanes) 
or weekly, for Teacher and pupil to Commit to ker, Mermaid’s Evening Song, Old Easy Chai ot 
Memory some good thing in Prose or Verse. the Mik. Phe German Hittite 


1 Fatherland. 





The Franklin Square Song Collection comprises *,* Sold Everywhe re Price, 50 cents; Boards, 60 
Eight Numbers, which may be had bound sepa- cents ; Cloth, $1.< Full contents of the Several 
rately or in different styles. These numbers may Numbers, with Specimen Pages of favorite Songs 
wg > had in — ae $3.00 each. For full and Hymns sent, without cost, to any address. 
ist of contents, sixteen hundred songs and hymns, ‘ 
alphabetically arranged, address Harper & Brothers, New York 

Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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Long's 


Hone GEOGRAPHY 


For Primary Grades 


By C. C. LONG, Ph. D. 


Beautifully lllustrated 


PRICE 25 CENTS, PREPAID. 


Long’s Home Geography is the only 
one published that is based on the 
Report of the Committee of Ten. It 
is the only one that carries out in 
spirit and letter the methods of teach- 
ing geography to beginners recom- 
mended by the Committee. 


The Report says, ‘‘ Observation 
should go before all other forms of 
geographical study and prepare the 
way for them.’’. This is precisely the 
function of Long’s Home Geography, 
and the same can not truthfully be said 
of any other book. 


Long’s Home Geography is no hodge- 


podge or patchwork, but a book with | 
an admirable plan, clearly defined and | 


cleverly developed. 


It is a Home Geography in fact as 


well asin name. By it children are | 
led to observe and study familiar objects , 


around the home, on the theory that 
‘a knowledge of the home must be 
obtained by observation ; of the rest 
of the world through the imagination, 
assisted by information.’’ 


By carefully observing and studying 





the small part of the earth’s surface in 
the neighborhood of home, pupils ob- 
tain mental pictures which enable them 
to build up in their minds other pic- 
tures of similar but remote forms and 
scenes. 


The style is simple and entertaining, 
well befitting a text-book for beginners. 
The work abounds in artistic, instruct- 
ive illustrations, calculated to awaken 
interest and quicken the observing fac- 
ulties. Its attractive appearance stim- 
ulates children to an appreciation of 
geography and a liking for its study. 


Long’s Home Geography recognizes 
modeling and drawing as potent factors 
in the teaching of geography to young 
people. ‘Expression is the test of the 
pupil’s knowledge.’’ 


A notable feature of Long’s Home 
Geography is its low price—25 cents. 


Teachers who are interested in the 
new plan of studying geography out- 
lined in the Report of the Committee 
of Ten are cordially invited to examine 
Long’s Home Geography, and to cor- 
respond with us with reference to its 
introduction. 


We also publish the STANDARD ScHOOL GEOGRAPHIES OF AMERICA— 
Appletons’, Barnes’s Eclectic, Harper’s, Swinton’s. An efficient corps is 
constantly employed in securing accurate data of every change and dis- 
covery affecting this science. These being promptly incorporated in 
our school Geographies, keeps them always fresh and up to date. Ac. 
curacy, reliability, sound methods, and mechanical excellence have 
earned for these books the reputation of the STANDARD SCHOOL 


GEOGRAPHIES OF AMERICA. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 











BORDEN 


CHAR. 


Pr. BOWNE 


ohne 


WN T. Lewis 


THe AuTuHors’ Portraits whic! 
this page, representing some of the most di 
guished types of American scholar 
taken from Messrs. Harper & Broth 
Book Catalogue, which has just been pub! 
The following works, with many oth 
text-books described in this catalogu 
these authors : 


Jowne’s Principles of Ethics. 

Davis’s Elements of Deductive Logic 

McCaskey’s Franklin Square Song Cx 
Eight Numbers 

Gildersleeve’s Pindar 

Harper’s Classical Series of Greek and Latin Tex wiLi sabe nee a 
Books, etc., etc 

Lewis's Latin Dictionaries 

Newcomb’s Popular Astronomy. 

Quackenbos’s Ancient Literature. 

Rolfe’s Illustrated Shakespeare—4o vols. 

Swititon’s Studies in English Literature 


A long list of standard text-books : nd works 
of reference, by well-known authors, is de- 
seribed in Harper's Illustrated Catalogue of 
School and College Text-Books for 1894. In- 
structors interested in getting the best text- 
books for their classes are invited to send for it. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
New York. NEWCOMB 


BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE hol /U ACK ENBOS 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEWEST BOOKS 


Roman Lifein Latin Prose and Verse. By 


H. T. Peck and R. ARROwsSMITH, Cloth, beauti- | 


fully illustrated. . . : <5 ee 

The most fascinating salmagundi I have yet seen. One 
reads on and on, attracted by the variety and novelty of the ex- 
cerpts. The illustrations ay illuminate the text and the 


whole subject of the book.””—J. E. Goopricn, University of 

Vermont. s 

Cicero’s Cato Maior de Senectute. bs E. 
Rockwoop... . 90 


Prof. Kart P. Hargincton, ‘U niversity of North Ca arolina, 
says: ‘ Notable for its double notes, the scope of its intro- 
duction and the convenience of its arrangement, it seems to me 
to be the best edition of this work now in the American market.” 


First Latin Readings. By R. ArrowsmiTH 
and G. M. WHICHER. Illustrated . . $1.25 
“The book deserves recognition and praise, for the selections 
are well made and arrange We need have no hesitation in 
tting it in the hands o young students instcad of Czsar.’’— 
Gonsares Lopes, Professor of Latin, Bryn Mawr College. 


German Reading Books. (New Series) 
Features : Schwabacher type; useful vocabulary, containing 
all necessary assistance in idiom and translation; foot-notes 
calling attention to treatment of idioms in the vocabulary ; 
notes on subject matter at the foot of text-page. Now ready: 


DIE MONATE. By H. Sermer. Edited for school 


Se CES. gk 5 ks kee ee se oe 25 
DAS HEIDEDORF. By A. Srrrrer Edited for 
School use by Max Lenrz.. . .. Er 


IN PREPARATION: Der Lindesbone, ‘Die Alta 
Gouvernante, and Danie? Mpg et three stories, by 
Hernricn Serpe, edited b Exnst Ricuarn. Also 
Leander’s Traumereien, e hued by A. Haustrein 


Contes et nee Part I. By H. A: 

GUERBER ... . » 63 

The first volume of a new series s of French Reading B ooks, 

uniform in treatment with the German series. Part I cont: ains 

twenty-five favorite stories, told very simply, and a full vocabu- 
lary. For the first year. ‘Part II is in preparation. 


Electic English Classics 
Mh Pee volumes of gems of English Literature. Judic- 
ae om notes, good paper and printing, attractive board 
Motive, w prices. Latest ad additions ; 
WEBSTER’S BUNKER HILL ORATIONS.. 20 
SHA KESPEARE’S MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S 
DREAM .. wie 6 y-< Ae 


SCOTT’S WOODSTOCK > «+ «60 
MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON MADISON : . 20 
GEORGE ELIOT’S SILAS MARNER |. 20 
IRVING'S TALES OF A TRAVELER ._ . 50 


Books sent to any address prepaid on receipt of prices. 
Address AMERICAN Book Company, New York, 


We cordially invite correspondence. 





Myths of Northern Lands. By H. A. 

GUERBER. . ¢ « $1.50 

A Hand-book of Northern ‘mythology, written in the same 

fascinating style as “‘ Myths of Greek and Rome.” Numerous 
charming full-page pictures. 


School Interests and Duties. By R. M. 

KING . é . $1.00 

The principles of co-operation ‘advocated by "David "Perkins 

Page in his address, ‘‘ The Mutual Duties of Parents and 

Teachers,” are here "extended, brought down to the present 
time and applied to existing systems of school government. 


American Literature. By M. C. WATKINS 35 

An elementary treatise adapted to the comprehension of 
pupils in elementary schools. An interesting, practical text- 
book, handy in form and low in price. 


Elements of Geometry. _ By J. MAcNig. 
Edited by E. E. WHITE. «2. ...~ « 4 $1.25 
An effort is made in this new treatise to present the elements 
of geometry with a logical strictness approaching that of Euclid, 
while taking advantage of such ee in arrangement 
and notation as are suggested by modern e. jience. It isthe 
latest addition to Dr. White’s series of M achat, which 
now includes Oral Lessons tn Number (For Teachers), 60 
cents; First Book in Arithmetic, 30 cents; New Complete 
Arithmetic, 65 cents; Elements of Geometry, $1.25. 


Manual of Geology. (Fourth Revised Edi- 
tion.) By J. D. Dana. " - $5.00 

“ The whole volume is a rich thesaurus of the otinciohet and 

methods of observation and reasoning. Itis not only a text- 

book for the college sttident, but a hand-book for the 

ional geologist. It comes as a worthy consummation a 

life of exceptional earnestness and success in the work 

teacher, investigator, editor and author.”—Asmerican Geolo- 

gist for ‘April, 1895. 


National Geographic Monographs. 
Invaluable aids to teachers and stndents of Geography, pub- 
me ee Now ready. 
Phystographie Processes. 
ir —Phystographic Features, 
Ill—Physiegraphic Regions of U. 8. 
ANNUAL Susscrtrrion—ten Monographs—payable in ad- 


WEG. +s i. Ge vais s 6 i pet ks ee + » $1.50 
Annvuat Sunscrirption—five copies of each to one address— 

payable in advames,. . s&s at we wes ét0 ~ 
SINGLE MonoGRAPHS, . are te 


Remit with order to American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 


Home Geography. By C. C. Lonc, Beauti- 

fully illustrated . . o oes 4 6 35 

The only Geograph published “that j is s based on the Report 

of the Committee of Ten, and the only one that ca out in 

spirit and letter the methods of teaching geography to be- 
ginners suggested by the Committee, 


Bulletin of New Books free. 


Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, or Portland, Ore, 
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VALUABLE BOOKS 


FOR TEACHERS 


National Geographic Mono- 
graphs 

Invaluable aids to teachers and students 

of geography. Published monthly dur 


ing the school year. Now ready 


I. Physiographic Processes 
II. Physiographic Features 
Ill. Physiographic Regions of 
the U.S. 

By JoHN W. Powe t, Late Direc- 
tor U. S. Geologi 
IV. Lakes and Sinks 
By IsRAEI C. RUSSELL, niversity 

of Michigan 


f Nevada 


Annual subscription, ten mor raphs, 
payable in advance, $1.52. Annual sub- 
scription, five copies of each to one 
dress, payable in advance, $6.00. Sinyle 


monographs, 20 cents. Remit with order 


to American Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago. 


School Interests and Duties 


3y Ropert M. Kino. Indianapolis High 


School. 12mo, Cloth. $1.00 

The principles of co-operation advocated by 
David Perkins Page in his address “The Mutual 
Duties of Parents and Teachers” are re ex 
tended, brought down to the present 


applied to existing systems of school government. 

Dr. J}. W. Bashford, President of Ohio Wes- 
leyan Jniversity, says *‘*School Interests and 
Duties’ might well have been named ‘Applied 
Pedagogy.’ It is one of the most practical hand- 
books which a teacher can own.”’ 


School Management 
By Dr. Emerson E. Wuite 
Cloth. $1.00. 
**] find ‘School Management’ one of the most 
useful and practical books that has been written 
on the management of schools.”’"—Hon. W. 1 
Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


I2mo, 


Elements of Pedagogy 
By Dr. Emerson E. WuitE 
Cloth. $1.00, 


With the exception of Page’s Theory and 
Practice of Teaching, this is the n.ost widely read 
teachers’ boo« ever published in this country 


i2mo. 


Theory and Practice of Teaching 


Ns PAGE. 1t2mo. Cloth 


ition, edited and enlarged 
iyne, University of Nash- 

: aphical Sketch and a 
the wide-t read peda- 

d, it was the pioneer, 

of professional books 


An Introduction to the Study of 
eociety 
and GEorGE E, VIN- 
i Clth. $1.80. 

mall and Vincent's *Intro- 
- 4 Society,’ and like it 
a résumé of the subject 
and will do much to 
mn the amorphous state in 
a pertiously long time.”— 
lat Stanford, Jr. Univer- 

Myths of Greece and Rome 

j $1.50. 


for school, home, and li- 
sump uous full-page pic- 
rary yle, 


Myths of Northern Lands 


eR, Cloth. Beautifully 


Northern mythology, written 
ting style as ‘‘Myth» of Greece 
us fullpage’ illustrations 
dadd charm to the work. 
arrated with special reference 


The Schoolmaster in Comedy 
and tire 
Lut f *The Schoolmaster in 
$1.40 


is and satirical, drawn from 
senting a most interesting 
s lile and work. A biogra- 


The Schoolmaster in Literature 
tion by Epwarp Ec- 
»I.40 


the collection is a unique one, 
tselt i a litervry feast, whose 
e many.’’—N. V. Observer. 


Books sent prepaid om receipt of prices, We M Leading Text Books of 
America, adapted to every grade and kind of school, pu ind private, city and country. 
Best books— lowest prices—g veatest variely fr om which elect Hi , dially invite correspon- 
dence on all matters pertaining lo the selection and su ho bs. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
































SIX THOUSAND SETS THUS FAR PRINTED. 


WHE ILANCASTER SCHOOL JAOTTOES. 


New Piates.—Printed on Both Sides.—_New Type. 








rg sence your School-Room : Nothing can be too good for it. A school officer in a late report, notes 
a contrast as follows: “Many of our School-Rooms are decorated with engravings, mottoes, etc., but, 
in one township visited, nothing but dirt and chalk-marks were found upon the dingy walls.’’ The very pest 
Decoration, for the money, is a good set of Mottoes, and the « Lancaster Mottoes’’ are everywhere approved. 


TWELVE CARDS, 8xi4 INCHES. PRINTED ON BOTH SIDES. 


Best Tinted 6-piy Card. Colors—Salmon and Green. Best Card Ink Used. Black Type, Bold and Attractive. 


across a Large School-Room. Appropriate for “~*~ -Schools as well as Day-Schools. 


HESE MOTTOES have been heartily approved wherever seen. As a mere attracuve ,eature of the School-Room, they are worth the 

ce at which are advertised ; while their influence upon the mind of many a pupil cannot be otherwise than good. They are 

ont finest extra-calendered 6-ply “ Railroad’’ (not China) board, the best of its kind manufactured. The only calors i § are 

Salmon and Green—half of each set being salmon and the remaining half green—these colors contrasting agreeably with the deep black 

of the Mottoes. They are printed ON BOTH SIDES—thus making one set equivalent to two—so that they may be turned, as desired, to 

afford variety on the walls of the School-Room or to impress more deeply some lesson in morals or conduct. They are of such size (8x1 

inches), as to look well when hung, and at the same time not too large for convenience in mailing. @>-Sent post-paid, securely enveloped, 
on receipt of $1.10, or by express, when several sets are desired by the school officers of a district, at $1.00 per set. 


THIRTY MOTTOES AND THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


HOU GOD SEEST ME. Reverse: Be Polite. Strive to Please. 2.—Never Forget that God is Ruling. Revekse: 
“ With Malice toward None, With Charity for All. Boys, Don’t be Mean. 3.—Be Kind to One Another. Reverse: 
Always be “On Time."’ NoIdlers Here. 4.—The Golden Rule: Do untoOthers as You would have Others do unto You, 
Re 2: Our Life is What We Make It. 5.—The Schoo! Tax is the Best Tax. Reverse: Lost Time is Never Found 
Again. 6.—Know When to be Silent: Know What to Fear. Kuverse: “Think and Thank."’ “« We May Reach the House of 
Rovers Speauee the Street of By-end-By."' 7.—Speak the Truth. No Lie Thrives:. Revexse: Do One Thing ata Time, 
and that W. 8 —Do Right. Have Faith in God. Revexse: Who Does the Best He Can Does Well, Acts Nobly. Angels 
Do No More. 9.—Boys! Just do all the Good you can, and don’t Make any Fuss about it,—Char/es Dickens’ Speech. Ru- 
verse: Be Glad: Itis a comely fashion to be glad, Joy is the grace we say to God.— ean /ngecow. 10.—God Bless Our 
School. Reve.se: A Silent Worker is better than a Noisy Faixer. t1.—No Bad Thoughts. Keep Your Soul Clean. 
Keverse: Lost! Ten Golden Minutes, Each Studded with Sixty Diamond Seconds. 12,—The Lord’s Prayer. Keverse: 
Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing: Boys, they Dost too Much! (Choice Extracts as Sub-Mottoes. } 


“ These Mottoes a Grand Hit—Needed Everywhere—Will Sell Wherever Seen.” 


County SUPERINTENDENTS RECOMMEND THEM 


Jeachers think them the Best and Cheapest Mottoes published. 


ROM EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS.— Every one knows how a familiar maxim or precept of childhood may be strengthened with 

ana until it becomes a rule of actiun, an element of character through after-life These mottoes kept before the eye of the child 

Id continually remind him of noble thoughts and purposes, and point the way to a better life. They are printed on heavy and 

finely-colored card-board, 8x14 inches in size, in prominent and tastefully-arranged letters. Besides their moral influence upon the 
pupils, they would be ornamental in any school-room."’—** The Mottoes are excellent, and would be ornamental and useful in every 








room. A set consists of twelve heavy, tinted cards, printed on both sides.'’—*« These Mottoes are printed in large type. They are all 
, and we have no doubt their silent influence is felt in the schoo!-room.’’—‘« Much good may be done, and lasting inypresstons made by 
We know of none better or cheaper than the Lancaster Mottoes.”— 


appropriate mottoes upon the walls of the school-room 
“ oa str ete ly card-board, printed on both sides, and can be read with ease across a large school-room.”’ 
FROM SUPERID DENTS AND TEACHERS.—TI like the style and sentiment of the Mottoes, and would be glad to know 


hool-room. They are valuable decorations, for they not only ornament a room, but, in the hands of a live teacher, 
many lessons in morals may be taught. Ihave always found them of good service to me in stimulating my pupils to acquire knowledge 
and love virtue. 7¥y them, Teachers of American Youth..’’—*<1 take pleasure in recommending to teachers The Lancaster School 
Mottoes. They undoubtedly have a beneficial influence on the young mind, and every school should have its set, it being as much the 
instructor's duty to teach taste aad order as arithmetic and grammar Most of our schools already have them.’’ —“In one of our school- 
rooms yesterday I saw a set of the Lancaster School Mottoes. | was much pleased with them, and think they should be in every school.” 
_— nso much in little, so well expressed and exhibited, that 1 wish every teacher in the County would buy and use a full set 
them.”’—**I was so delighted with them that | at once placed them in our Sunday-school room. They are astonishingly low in price, 
attractive in ce, and appropriate in sentiment. They should be on the walls of every school-room in the land—need only to be 
seen to secure ion.”’—“ We would not be without them for three times their cost—are delighted with them and wish that we 

a every teacher in the county to get them *’—“I find these Mottoes in the school-room an incentive to effort.’"—** Please forward, 
y nine sets for the schools of our district. We regard them as among the necessary school supplies.’’—*‘ My boys and girls have 
contri their dollar for these Mottoes for our school-room. Send additional set.’"—* They have been Mighly recommenetaane I must 
have them.” —* Have seen the Lancaster Mottoes, and must have a set to decorate my schoul-room. Think they will be of great use to 
me,’’—** When the question was asked before recess to-day, ‘How many want the Mottoes?’ every hand was up.s Their os eyes 
attested their interest .’’—* Pledse send me a set of The Lancaster Mottoes. They are the most appropriate I have seen, and I want them 
for my school.””"—« Yesterday morning I proposed to the boys and girls that we send for The Lancaster Mottoes to make our school-room 
look more like ‘living,’ as one of the scholars expressed it. Enclosed find price of the Mottoes, which we hope to have soon, as the young 
are impatient to see them.”’ —“« Pleafe find inclosed amount for set of Lancaster School Mottoes from a teacher who introduces them 
into every school where oppurtunity offers.’’—* Our schools here are graded Two of our teachers have ordered mottoes for their rooms. 
of them has The Lancaster Mottoes, another a different set. 1 very much prefer ‘ The Lancaster.’’’—“* My boys are looking for them. 
order them of their own accord.’’—*« My pupils contribute the money to pay for the set herein ordered. Last year I was teaching in 

an adjoining county, and furnished the schoo! mottoes in the same manner. My pupils were delighted with them. Such things as t 
are needed to make our country schools inviting. No need of a compulsory law if teachers make the schools home-like and attractive." — 
“I haye heard these mottoes very highly spoken of, and have concluded to try them myself."’—* Hearing The Lancaster School Mottoes so 
ly recommended, and, thinking them superior to those I can purchase at a book-store, I have resolved to have them for my-school- 
."*=-Miss Abby S. Binckley writes from Parkersburg, West Virginia: “Please send me a set of The Lancaster School Mottoes, which 
I advertised in The Pennsylvania School Yourna/. (ur school is so enthusiastic over the description of these cheap and beautiful 
mottoes, that the children are impatient for the mails to go and réturn. Send them as soon as possible.”’—Miss Lizzie Hinckley, of Park- 
ershurg, writes a few days later: “I had the pleasure, last week, of examining a set of mottoes which my sister has just received for her 
Enclosed please find $1.10, for which forward a set to my address.”"—Miss 


that they were in every sc 


to have a set for my own school immediately. 


and wish 
K. ‘Smith, also of Parkersburg, writes: “I have just seen some school cards in Miss Hinckley’s room, which I like very much. Please 
me also a set by return of mail.”” So of others; but space will not permit further extracts. 
post-paid, to any address, on receipt of $1.10. They are put up in heavy en- 
of Manilla paper, so as to secure them from rough usage in the mails. 


Address Jj. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 
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